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Foreword 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  boys  and  girls  in  American  schools 
are  being  taught  to  begin  almost  any  sort  of  essay  by  say¬ 
ing,  "All  sound  and  healthy-bodied  persons  are  agreed 
that,  etc.,”  in  order  to  manifest  their  modesty  and  their — 
well,  whatever  is  the  opposite  of  eccentricity.  A  good  many 
authoritative  critics  also  have  a  prejudice  against  the  first 
person  singular,  the  mood  as  well  as  the  mode;  a  confirmed 
use  of  it  is  supposed  to  result  from  a  morbid  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  one’s  own  affairs. 

As  for  myself,  morbid  or  not,  some  instinct  keeps  urg¬ 
ing  me  to  say  no  more  than  this,  for  example:  my  own 
private  hopes  seem  at  a  given  moment  to  be  tending  to¬ 
ward  disappointment  or  at  least  disorder — although  the 
dignity  and  the  interest  of  such  a  statement  do  of  course 
depend  on  whether  or  not  a  great  many  other  people’s 
hopes  are  going  down  along  with  them.  But  the  good  sol¬ 
dier  does  not  have  to  think  of  himself  as  representing,  let 
us  say,  democracy  or  even  some  one  democracy;  he  does 
not  cry,  "The  United  States  is  hereby  losing  or  winning 
a  war,”  but  "I  am  killing”  or  "I  am  dying.”  The  martyr 
is  happy  to  make  a  private  sacrifice  of  himself  without 
compromising  or  involving  anyone,  saying,  "I  am  being 
drawn  and  quartered  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  do 
so,  because  I  cannot  think  as  they  do,”  and  never,  never, 
"It  is  obvious  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  condemn  in  me 
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beliefs  that  one  and  all  will  eventually  espouse.”  Of 
course  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  either  a  soldier  or  a  saint. 
My  distaste  for  abstractions  is  a  simpler  matter:  not  only 
do  I  personally  enjoy  the  truth,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  more 
interesting  than  fiction;  and  pretending  to  be  a  majority 
when  one  is  sure  of  nothing  but  one’s  own  case  is  a  fiction, 
of  the  dullest  sort.  So,  lest  I  bore  as  well  as  mislead  the 
reader,  I  generalize  in  fear  and  trembling. 

But,  the  following  pages  having  somewhat  to  do  with 
classes  and  religions  and  nations,  I  am  willing  to  com¬ 
promise.  I  shall  say  ive,  and  honestly  endeavour  to  mean 
it,  paraphrasing  my  own  problems,  my  personal  reverie, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  proxyship  honest  if  not  quite 
enthusiastic,  not  quite  assured. 

I  promise  to  take  pains  never  to  allow  myself  to  mean 
merely  they.  My  attitude  toward  those  politically  or  aca¬ 
demically  or  ecclesiastically  in  power  is  the  normal,  per¬ 
haps  impolite  one  of  this  democratic  day:  combinations  of 
such  as  myself  have  set  them  up,  and  are  quite  at  liberty, 
if  they  cease  to  act  powerfully,  to  pull  them  down.  Other¬ 
wise,  I  shall  not  be  referring  to  anyone  whom  I  do  not 
respect.  Whatever  indignation  or  pathetic  reproach  may 
find  expression  in  the  course  of  this  sketch  of  the  West 
(or  of  the  western  state  of  mind),  whatever  mood  of 
class-conflict  may  be  discerned,  whatever  Jeremian  coarse¬ 
ness  of  tone  there;  may  be  to  give  offence,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  all  refers  to  my  own  kind,  to  what 
may  be  called  my  class.  We  all  must  be  blamed  for  one 
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or  another  of  the  mistakes  and  misdemeanours  of  which 
the  vague  contemporary  misfortune  is  made  up.  Here  and 
there  I  may  compromise  one  of  my  closest  friends;  in  any 
case  I  myself  am  compromised  on  every  page.  For  how¬ 
ever  malicious — stimulated  by  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  muse — it  may  be  inevitable  for  me  to  appear,  I  know 
and  admit  that  my  hands  are  clasped  once  and  for  all  with 
the  hands  that  are  doing  damage,  or  just  not  doing  any 
good.  I  am  proud  to  kiss,  even  thus  as  it  were  in  public, 
the  lips  which  might  reply  to  me  with  the  angriest  self- 
defence.  I  am  wedded  to  this  offender  and  that,  irrevoca¬ 
bly  (it  seems) ,  though  in  some  cases  somewhat  against  my 
will,  by  the  strange  sacraments  which  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime  are  imposed  upon  pairs  of  people  not  otherwise 
married  or  related. 

Therefore,  the  first  person  plural  suits  me  well  enough; 
and  it  suggests  that  some  one,  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
at  least,  may  be  willing  to  keep  my  thought  company, 
and  to  admit,  afterward,  that  he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  to  what  I  have  said.  Loneliness  is  a  very  modem, 
especially  a  very  American,  feeling. 
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The  Glory  of  Motion 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  Thomas  De  Quincey  was 
writing  The  English  Mail  Coach  and  its  sequels,  The 
Vision  of  Sudden  Death  and  The  Dream  Fugue,  "an  at¬ 
tempt  to  wrestle  with  the  utmost  eflForts  of  music  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  colossal  form  of  impassioned  horror.”  As  the 
reader  will  remember,  it  begins  rather  prosaically  and 
humorously  with  The  Glory  of  Motion,  in  praise  of  the 
unprecedented  omnibuses  of  a  certain  Mr.  Palmer,  M.P., 
which  went  from  ten  to  thirteen  miles  an  hour.  Then  the 
style  begins  to  flash  and  roll,  to  sway  and  thunder,  and  it 
also  puts  on  speed.  The  author’s  learning  in  grand  old- 
fashioned  banners  and  rags  and  tatters  seems  to  blow 
out  around  him.  Hidden  meanings  in  everything  are 
raised  by  the  way,  and  hurry  along  with  the  fantastic 
language.  His  mood  grows  more  and  more  painful: 
bright  English  people,  and  landscapes  of  England  all 
blurred  together  by  the  rapid  motion  (that  of  the  mail 
coach  and  that  of  the  syntax) ,  and  young  girls  and  pink 
roses  in  dishevelled  rhetoric  combined,  and  victories  in 
profusion,  including  that  of  Waterloo — these  give  way 
to  obscurities  and  bloody  trenches,  to  lions  and  large  rep¬ 
tiles  with  children  prostrate  before  them  in  sleep,  and 
laudanum,  of  course,  and  a  poor  coachman  who  is  called 
monstrous  just  because  he  has  only  one  eye.  Finally  the 
mail  coach,  by  moonlight,  crashes  into  another  vehicle, 
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the  little  carriage  of  a  pair  of  lovers;  and  De  Quincey 
sees  the  girl,  in  the  wreckage  with  her  young  man,  jump¬ 
ing,  fainting,  tossing  her  arms:  it  is  her  death  agony, 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  dead  snake.  Children  believe 
that  these  convulsions,  in  the  case  of  snakes,  go  on  until 
sunset.  The  trouble  was  that  the  sun  never  set  for  that 
girl  in  De  Quincey’s  mind;  she  went  on  springing  and 
fainting  in  his  dreams,  always;  he  shows  us  how.  Then 
the  journey  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  coach,  and  the  author’s 
rather  wild  eflFort,  and  the  excursion  of  the  reader’s  mind 
trying  to  follow  him,  all  three  come  to  an  end  at  once,  in 
an  astonishing  outburst:  prettiness  and  horror,  prophecy 
and  burlesque,  universal  anguish  and  mystic  immunity 
to  it. 

There  at  the  end,  there  is  no  longer  any  limit  to  what 
De  Quincey  might  have  meant;  the  whole  thing  is  just 
one  of  those  dreams  that  no  one  will  believe  the  next 
morning.  Yet  we  feel  that  he  did  have  a  coherent  mean¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  might  have  been  clear,  and  might  perhaps 
have  saved  us  from  something  we  have  been  confounded 
by  meanwhile. 

What  was  the  matter? 

De  Quincey  was  dealing  with  an  excess  of  experience, 
and  the  experience  was  new.  He  was  a  primitive;  that  is, 
an  artist  who  has  to  invent  his  tools  as  well  as  work  with 
them.  He  knew  too  much,  both  of  culture  and  emotion, 
the  past  and  the  present.  Before  he  could  express  his  ter¬ 
ror,  it  had  overwhelmed  him.  His  rich  rhetoric  is  only  a 
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sort  of  stammering.  It  seems  now  almost  as  if  he  had  fore¬ 
seen  what  has  happened  in  the  intervening  century:  the 
further  effects  of  machinery  and  education,  our  even 
more  maddening  bad  habits  and  dilemmas,  our  more  glo¬ 
rious  mail  coaches  and  worse  Waterloos;  in  which  case, 
he  might  well  have  stammered. 

Now  we  presume  that  the  cause  of  the  literally  inex¬ 
pressible  amount  of  feeling  in  De  Quincey’s  work  was  his 
addiction  to  opium.  M.  Andre  Gide,  commenting  upon 
Dostoievski  and  Nietzsche,  has  pointed  out  a  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  vision  and  the  vices  or  illnesses  of 
revolutionary  men:  certain  truths  may  be  revealed  for  the 
first  time  only  to  minds  that  are  disordered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  receive  them,  sickened  and  martyred  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  thereafter,  the  most  normal  persons  can  see  what 
only  an  epileptic,  for  example,  could  lead  the  way  to.  This 
is  so  grave  a  possibility  that  there  is  nothing  shocking  in 
the  parallel  to  the  vicarious  atonement  of  our  Lord  which 
the  great  unblushing  Huguenot  moralist  suggests  in  con¬ 
clusion. 

On  the  whole,  however,  De  Quincey,  unlike  those  other 
two  founders  of  our  psyche,  provides  an  obscure  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  vision;  and  in  our  day  his  bad  habit  and 
others  of  equal  extravagance  (though  in  better  standing) 
have  brought  about  even  less  satisfactory  results  in  litera¬ 
ture.  His  amazing  manner,  his  mail-coach  rhythm  and 
complicated  syntax,  and  the  eflFect  of  uncontrollable  im¬ 
agination  that  he  always  gives  (having  been  international- 
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ized  by  Baudelaire,  a  greater  man  than  he,  and  transmitted 
in  several  streams  of  influence,  through  Swinburne  and 
his  followers,  through  Rimbaud  and  the  strangely  suc¬ 
cessful  painters  and  poets  of  Montparnasse)  now  come 
almost  naturally  to  every  other  novice,  every  other  jour¬ 
nalist.  Still,  to  some  extent,  the  purely  literary  tradition 
is  confused  with  personal  dissipation;  the  sons  of  grave 
middle-class  families  often  set  about  ruining  their  health 
in  hopes  of  becoming  men  of  genius;  our  American  alco¬ 
hols  have  been  exalted,  and  our  lawbreakers  profit,  by 
this  along  with  other  confusions.  Yet  actually,  in  a  round¬ 
about  way,  our  proud  poets,  no  matter  how  intoxicated, 
appear  to  be  less  under  the  influence  of  their  own  ex¬ 
cesses  than  De  Quincey’s,  less  helped  in  their  writing  by 
what  he  also  took  than  by  what  he  previously  wrote.  Poor 
De  Quincey!  a  saint  and  a  martyr  for  cults  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  schools  of  art  from  which  no  one  any  longer 
expects  much,  a  second-rate  genius  indeed — but  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  Dr.  Freud  and  the  author  of  Ulysses  none  the 
less,  as  well  as  of  innumerable  commonplace,  healthy,  re¬ 
spectable  hack-writers  who  expatiate  upon  these  vices,  and 
upon  speed,  and  the  mechanical  age,  and  the  exotic  arts, 
and  the  lions  and  crocodiles  of  the  unconscious,  with 
much  of  his  abandon  and  inconclusiveness,  in  a  spirit  of 
pure  imitation. 

This  is  the  strange  thing:  that  so  powerful  a  corrupter 
of  the  reason  as  opium  or  American  alcohol,  and  such 
methods  of  enriching  thought  by  the  mere  manipulation 
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of  language  as  our  various  De  Quinceyan  masters  have 
evolved,  should  be  able  to  contribute  so  little  to  our  actual 
disorder,  to  the  morbid  poetry  of  the  facts  themselves  in 
our  epoch.  Our  seers  and  sibyls  trail  along  lamely,  far 
behind.  Indeed,  there  is  no  point  in  being  drunk  when 
history  itself  is  reeling,  no  use  jumbling  facts  and  fancies 
together  when  they  are  already  jumbled. 

In  fact  the  over-stimulated  imagination  that  we  all  have 
in  common  is  now  optimistic,  now  panic-stricken,  by  such 
sudden  turns;  in  reality  we  are  so  far  adrift,  and  there 
is  so  little  mere  reason  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  rescue 
work;  our  minds  are  overloaded  with  so  dim  and  agitated 
a  freight  (information  and  inspiration  and  anxiety) ;  and 
we  are  being  borne,  oh,  rapidly  onward  indeed,  like  a  great 
mail  coach,  running  on  to  an  appointed  accident — hasten¬ 
ing  or  just  sliding  toward  who  cares  what  beliefs,  who 
knows  what  downfalls,  with  a  worse  vision  of  sudden 
death,  a  worse  dream  fugue  of  collisions  and  confusions, 
ineffable  wars  and  national  bankruptcies,  and,  for  what 
we  call  civilization,  a  great  riotous  funeral,  at  the  end! 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  are  more  or  less  proud  of 
the  majesty  and  rapidity  of  our  trouble,  as  if  it  were 
indeed  a  new  vice,  liberating  and  exalting  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  body,  a  new  ism  of  art,  a  modern  invention, 
an  improvement  upon  all  the  plodding  and  obvious  his¬ 
tory  that  has  gone  before.  But  pride  goes  faint,  finally, 
in  a  veritable  dumbness  of  anxiety.  Then  what  we  are 
tempted  to  cry  for  is  not  more  vision,  but  less;  some  sort 
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of  glass  to  make  our  eyes  short-sighted;  not  an  abdominal 
or  even  a  verbal  drunkenness,  but  some  hygienic  impov¬ 
erishment  of  the  mind  and  hardening  of  the  heart;  not  a 
stimulant,  but  a  sedative. 

We  see  a  terrible  over-crowding  of  the  pleasanter  parts 
of  the  earth  going  on  unchecked.  A  regular  refinement 
of  this  terrible  crowd  also  goes  on  everywhere;  a  Utopian 
education  is  being  given  everyone,  a  sybaritic  standard  of 
life  set  up  for  everyone.  Too  many  workers  go  on  pro¬ 
ducing  too  much  of  everything  to  be  distributed  to  too 
many  consumers  too  far  away.  Every  sort  of  political  and 
economic  fantasy  is  practised  to  keep  them  all  quite  com¬ 
fortable  and  cheerful,  and  to  meet  the  series  of  emer¬ 
gencies,  unemployment  and  governmental  indebtedness. 
All  the  men  of  state  go  on  being  secretive  about  every¬ 
thing  the  people  might  be  depressed  by,  lethargic  about 
everything  that  may  be  put  olf  for  a  year  or  two  more, 
wonderfully  capricious  and  inventive  about  just  keeping 
things  going  from  moment  to  moment — lest  in  a  moment 
a  given  set  of  them  fall.  International  politics  are  also 
going  on  all  the  time  like  a  sort  of  masked  ball,  with  a 
dreadful  vain  ambitious  etiquette  for  those  in  charge,  and 
very  bad  manners  of  national  vanity  and  alarm  among 
the  nations  whose  future  is  at  stake.  New  sciences  of  war¬ 
fare  meanwhile  are  making  great  strides,  in  secret — oh, 
yes,  necessarily  in  secret!  We  see  that  all  the  nations  are 
in  the  same  predicament,  with  a  little  more  or  less  time 
in  which  to  solve  problems  which  no  one  of  them  can 
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solve  alone;  so  that,  unless  their  dizzy  automatic  prog¬ 
ress  is  stopped  and  coordinated,  they  will  eventually  be 
in  arms  again,  scarcely  knowing  how  or  why;  and  then 
doubtless  the  animal  energy  of  alternately  pampered  and 
hurt  masses  will  break  out  again,  more  generally  than 
ever  before.  But  would  that  not  be  a  blessing? 

No;  keep  calm,  all  you  young  hopeful  people!  Up  to 
date  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  there  could 
be  the  sort  of  revolution  you  might  bless  as  it  came,  even 
if  it  did  christen  its  rejuvenated  world  with  blood.  No¬ 
where  in  the  Christian  world  is  there  a  gleam  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  or  shadow  of  a  plan.  The  outburst  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  result  from  either  romantic  or  cynical  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  everyone’s  part  up  to  the  last  minute;  it  will  be 
a  rage  at  the  last  minute  of  men  misused  more  than  they 
can  endure,  confused  more  than  sanity  can  stand,  just  a 
sort  of  fit,  a  world-epilepsy;  and  it  will  last  for  more  years 
than  we  shall  have  the  tragic  privilege  of  living  through. 

Much  of  the  trouble,  no  doubt,  is  in  our  minds,  even 
the  best  minds.  For,  compared  with  reality  in  recent 
years,  and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future,  the 
visions  of  the  opium-eater  and  all  the  artifices  of  art  for 
art’s  sake  are  mere  child’s  play;  and  we  are  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  Our  superficial  knowledge,  both  of  what 
is  past  and  what  is  going  on  at  present,  has  been  vastly 
enriched.  Economics  since  1918  have  been  so  disordered 
that  the  very  incomes  on  which  most  of  us  live  are 
a  matter  of  dizziness  or  of  dread;  and  by  the  acciden- 
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tal  operarion  of  unsound  prospering  here  and  the  collapse 
of  v'alues  there,  by  illusor\'  %*ictory  for  one  nation  and 
partial  defeat  for  another,  by  the  fitful  generosin’  of 
friends  and  the  desperate  measures  of  financiers,  we  have 
all  been  swept  into  positions  of  untenable  emandparion 
(luxur>"  and  penury  fantastically  interpenetrating,  im- 
controlled)  or  into  irresponsible  moods  of  ruin,  as  the 
case  may  be.  ^^e  have  been  reared  during  the  dethron¬ 
ing  of  god  after  god,  ideal  atrer  ideal,  ye:  amid  prac¬ 
tical  prodigies,  in  an  optimistic  atmosphere,  gi^dig  us 
hope  indefinitely — godless  but  religious,  cynical  and  cred¬ 
ulous.  In  the  matter  of  morals,  the  laws  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  have  been  silently  upset,  and  there  are  veiy  few 
of  us  left  who  do  not  do,  without  remorse  and  indeed 
without  immediate  risk,  things  which  we  would  be  gravely 
embarrassed  to  defend.  Yet  all  this  troubled  conduct, 
breeding  further  comphcations,  is  covered  by  a  conspiracy 
of  silence  which  passes  for  economic  good  pohcy  as  well 
as  moral  good  taste.  Literature  has  lagged  pusillanimously 
behind  hfe,  and  failed  to  develop  even  an  accurate  lan¬ 
guage,  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  called  a  philosophy,  by 
which  changing  society  might  at  least  classif)'  its  experi¬ 
ence  and  govern  some  of  its  refiexes.  Finally,  our  common 
international  anxieries  are  so  obscure,  so  great,  and  so 
legitimate,  in  \*iew  of  the  inabihn'  of  ci\*ilization  to  em¬ 
ploy  safely  and  feed  satisfactorily  the  elfete  populations 
which  it  is  un^^dlling  to  stop  breeding  and  unable  to  reduce 
to  a  safety-level  of  poverty’,  as  in  the  past;  \s’ith  the  pros- 
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pect  of  another  and  still  more  civilized  war  among  the 
nations  of  America  and  Europe  before  long;  and,  if  that 
takes  place,  the  possibility  of  a  well-deserved  invasion  of 
our  temperate  climes  by  North-Eastern,  perhaps  even 
Eastern  peoples  (waked  and  armed  meanwhile  by  our 
experts,  our  industrialists  and  missionaries  and  doctors)  — 
a  featureless  human  sea  rolling  down  over  our  wild  world 
of  individuals,  over  foolish  victor  and  scarcely  sane  vic¬ 
tim  alike,  the  warlike  and  greedy  and  wonderfully  patri¬ 
otic  races  that  have  lived  north  and  west  of  Greece  all 
equal  at  last  in  general  prostration,  all  hushed  and  tamed 
and  made  to  behave  at  last! 

Now,  with  all  this  in  our  heads,  in  spite  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey’s  eloquence,  his  apocalyptic  paragraphs,  he  seems 
— well,  good-natured,  simple-minded. 

He  could,  for  example,  rejoice  whole-heartedly  about 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  without  a  tremor  hate  the 
French.  He  knew  what  he  meant  when,  in  reference  to 
love,  he  used  the  word  innocent’,  everyone  else  knew,  and 
agreed  with  him.  And  to  proceed  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  he  could  have  learned  to  live  on  the  income  he 
inherited,  if  he  had  seen  fit,  or  upon  his  earnings;  the 
purchasing  power  of  money,  in  any  case,  was  much  the 
same  one  day  as  the  day  before,  and  his  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  never  reached  the  point  where  it  could  neither  be  sus¬ 
tained  nor,  without  driving  him  to  despair,  reduced,  as 
would  almost  certainly  be  the  case  if  he  were  a  living 
author. 
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The  Thinker’s  Task 

There  are,  indeed,  men  and  women  for  whom  the  world 
has  not  changed  so  much,  in  spite  of  our  travelling,  read¬ 
ing,  talking,  and  hoping  and  fearing  to  excess.  But  very 
few  of  these  well-balanced  ones  are  Americans;  and 
scarcely  any  of  them  belong  to  the  classes  whose  business 
it  is  to  think  and  speak,  to  intensify,  if  not  to  direct,  the 
consciousness  and  the  conscience  of  others.  They  are  not 
the  teachers,  or  the  prominent  people  with  a  great  deal 
of  luxury  and  leisure  who  naturally  provide  poorer  or 
younger  ones  with  object-lessons  or  models,  or  the  journal¬ 
ists  who  cannot  help  colouring  somewhat  the  thousand 
and  one  daily  facts  which  cannot  be  ignored  these  days.  It 
is  not  they  who  are  the  leaders  of  fashion  and  moulders 
of  opinion,  the  rebels  and  conservative  figureheads,  the 
lawmakers,  the  peacemakers  (if  such  there  be) ,  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  gospel,  the  novelists,  the  human  weather- 
vanes. 

Of  course,  to  some  such,  upon  occasion,  keeping  their 
mouths  shut  or  merely  repeating  classic  nonsense  comes 
naturally  enough;  they  have  succeeded  in  shutting  their 
eyes.  A  few  others  are  optimistic,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  a  sick  man  is  willing  and  eager  to  swallow,  and  in¬ 
deed  to  recommend  prematurely  to  other  sufferers  this  or 

that  Roman  or  perhaps  Russian  remedy — local  counter- 
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irritants  or  denaturing  drugs  concerning  which  there  is 
not,  as  yet,  much  in  the  way  of  genuine  testimonial. 

One  can  scarcely  blame  the  other  supposed  leaders, 
upset  day  and  night  by  the  rapid  succession  of  modern 
dreams,  ill  omens,  and  news  items,  for  not  knowing  what  to 
think.  As  for  the  men  of  letters,  the  professional  augurers, 
scarcely  a  one  has  attempted,  for  the  dreams  in  question, 
even  what  poor  De  Quincey  undertook  for  his  own. 

The  writer  as  a  rule  is  quite  conscious  of  changed  or 
rapidly  changing  beliefs  in  himself  as  well  as  in  others; 
they  make  him  dizzy;  sometimes  he  is  like  that  man  who 
literally  felt  the  earth  turning  and  would  have  gone  mad 
if  he  had  not  got  work  as  a  street-car  conductor.  Then, 
from  time  to  time,  he  may  detect  in  some  one  of  his  own 
personal  or  even  professional  sentiments  an  undue  exalta¬ 
tion,  or  the  perversion  of  this  or  that  secondary  instinct. 
He  fears  that  he  may  go  about  his  task  unhealthily  in 
some  respect;  he  makes  a  nervous  effort  to  think  in  terms 
that  the  most  ordinary  man  would  understand;  and  finally 
wonders  if  he  is  not  a  little  intoxicated,  from  having  eaten 
drum  and  drunk  cymbal,  as  the  Greeks  said  (or  sang)  at 
Eleusis.  Yet  he  is  often  sure  of  having  not  just  fresh 
weaknesses  but  energies  as  well,  and  that,  being  of  the 
moment,  they  are  momentarily  more  important  than  the 
points  of  his  resemblance  to  other  men,  which  history  gives 
an  account  of.  These  novelties  are  in  the  others  too,  he 
believes,  but  lying  deep  underneath,  unacknowledged,  and 
so  misused.  And  before  he  knows  it  he  is  tempted  to  begin 
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just  analysing  and  explaining  differences  and  likenesses, 
in  order  to  talk,  afterward,  with  scrupulous  honesty  and 
to  be  sure  of  being  understood.  Meanwhile,  a  good  deal 
of  the  time,  he  is  talking  to  himself. 

All  of  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  result  of  being  bred  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  bred  for  awareness 
rather  than  faith,  sensibility  rather  than  simple  instinct, 
brain  rather  than  brawn,  the  spirit  instead  of  the  letter, 
and  love  of  absolute  justice  instead  of  a  more  useful  kind 
of  forcefulness  of  thought.  It  is  also  the  result  of  coming 
after  so  many  other  phases  of  human  history,  and,  indeed, 
by  eclectic  education,  knowing  more  about  them  than  ever 
before. 

Yet  the  over-bred  writer  is  not  unique  at  all  in  this 
respect,  unfortunately.  Out  of  a  gentle  scrupulous  mod¬ 
esty,  as  often  as  not,  he  is  inclined  to  think  of  himself  as 
exceptional,  even  to  lay  emphasis  on  whatever  is  odd  about 
him.  Whereas,  most  other  men  are  proud  of  being  quite 
normal  and  ordinary,  quite  hke  their  friends  and,  for  that 
matter,  their  forefathers.  But  neither  writers  nor  readers 
are  all  that  they  pretend.  The  disturbances  of  history  in 
the  making — the  mirage,  the  suspicion,  the  mockery  and 
self-mockery,  the  panic — like  an  excess  of  decadent  sensi¬ 
bility,  come  pouring  into  the  commonest  meditation  and 
into  every  man’s  feeling,  just  as  in  professional  phrase¬ 
making.  And  since  there  are  so  few  clarifying  pages,  so 
few  even  truthful  pages,  in  the  box-carfuls  of  books  with 
which  the  railroad  tracks  in  every  direction  are  hastily 
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loaded  every  day,  the  so-called  common  man  must  sum¬ 
mon  up  his  courage  and  do  what  he  can  to  simplify  things 
for  himself. 

Like  the  man  of  letters,  the  cosmopolitan  (that  new, 
absurd,  encyclopaedic  creature  always  going  along  with  the 
books  today  in  every  direction  in  haste)  is  also  embar¬ 
rassed.  Yet  fundamentally  his  situation  too  is  like  every¬ 
one  else’s.  All  his  travels  but  enact  as  in  a  minor  panto¬ 
mime  what  is  true  now  for  those  who  stay  at  home.  His 
footsteps  may  be  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  stumbling 
world’s,  not  far.  For  the  banker  also  buys  and  sells  the 
very  reputation  of  distant  lands,  earns  a  living,  and  loses 
his  heart,  and  loses  his  head,  abroad;  he  may  never  see 
what  he  traffics  in,  that  is  all  the  difference.  The  country 
school-teacher  hands  round  books  dictated  far  away,  for 
foreign  purposes;  everywhere,  even  beauty  is  imported 
from  somewhere  else.  The  mere  glutton  and,  indeed,  the 
invalid  cannot  live  without  groceries  the  regular  delivery 
of  which  depends  as  it  were  upon  delicate  caressing  tones 
of  the  voice  of  one  diplomat  speaking  to  another,  one 
exile  salesman’s  voice  echoing  another’s.  The  western 
American  farmer,  passionate  about  his  isolation  and  inde¬ 
pendence  though  he  may  be,  full  though  his  head  may  be 
still  of  the  catchwords  of  our  eighteenth-century  policy, 
all  unbeknown  is  engaged  in  international  trade,  all  unbe¬ 
known  is  enrolled,  body  and  soul,  in  a  league  of  nations 
(the  very  opposite  of  Wilson’s) ;  and  the  trade  in  question 
is  now  gradually  breaking  down,  because  the  league  in 
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question  can  do  nothing  but  shift  and  make  trouble  and 
postpone  trouble  awhile — being  blind  and  masked,  ille¬ 
gal  and  indeed  lawless. 

It  is  not  easy,  the  man  of  letters’  or  thinker’s  task,  the 
private  person’s  reasoning  on  his  own  behalf,  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  duty  and  debt  of  honour.  For,  when  the  world  grows 
lawless,  it  is  certain  to  grow  verbose  and  inaccurate,  more 
and  more  talkative  and  less  and  less  expressive.  Of  course 
there  is  always  nature’s  law,  God’s  will,  infinite  precedent 
— common  law,  but  no  Code  Napoleon.  Naturally  then, 
words  are  misused;  the  edges  are  worn  o£F  them;  they  get 
broken,  and  tend  to  lose  their  meanings. 

This  is  the  way  it  works:  some  great  legal  abuse  is  al¬ 
lowed,  weakly  or  cynically,  to  go  on  for  years,  the  so- 
called  prohibition  system  in  America,  for  example;  and 
there  you  have  millions  of  men  thinking  of  the  word 
law  as  referring  to  the  rules  of  a  great  game,  and  confus¬ 
ing  it  with  the  words  theory  or  ideal  or  even  with  the  pair 
of  words,  lost  cause.  Or  some  other  grave  error,  or  social 
necessity  grown  obsolete,  or  pharisaic  pretension,  or  heavy 
corner  stone  of  past  propaganda,  happens  to  lie  about  in 
men’s  minds,  in  the  way,  never  either  put  in  its  place  or 
discarded.  Or  manners  and  morals  in  some  respect  slip 
or  slide  away  hypocritically,  leaving,  each  time,  a  sort  of 
ethical  snail-shell  behind:  more  words  which  make  little 
or  no  sense.  Unnoticed  changes  in  banking  and  legislation 
and  diplomacy  do  the  same.  To  straighten  out  our  think¬ 
ing  now,  one  would  almost  have  to  compile  a  dictionary. 
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For  instance:  the  word  pure  once  had  two  uses,  one 
(you  might  say)  chemical,  the  other  moral;  the  latter  has 
literally  gone  to  pieces.  Does  it  mean  complete  lack  of 
experience  in  the  matter  of  making  love?  If  so,  is  it  a 
term  of  praise  or  depreciation?  No  one  knows.  A  novel¬ 
ist,  having  given  an  account  of  a  woman  whom  he  sin¬ 
cerely  loves,  even  reveres,  is  likely  to  find  that  his  readers 
are  enjoying  it  as  a  portrayal  of  what  used  to  be  called 
a  whore:  ’tis  pity  she’s,  etc.  Yet  if  one  says  a  good  woman 
in  reference  to — ^well,  to  a  good  woman,  it  has  an  ironic 
sound.  A  great  many  scabrous  matters  might  be  said  to 
be  inconsequential  and  not  worth  mentioning  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  give  such  good  practice  in  candour,  in  speci¬ 
fying  and  making  distinctions  and  remaining  imperturb¬ 
able — and  the  fact  that  we  make  trouble  on  all  sides,  for 
ourselves  too,  when  we  get  out  of  practice.  The  word 
wealth,  for  example:  does  it  mean  an  agreement  between 
large  groups  of  men  to  consume  mutually  what  they  are 
producing,  as  in  America  or  in  Russia,  or  actual  comfort 
and  the  individual  accumulation  of  durable  goods  as  (to 
a  great  extent  still)  in  France? 

Obviously  such  inquiries  are  somewhat  graver  than  any 
question  of  logic,  language,  literature.  It  must  be  what 
is  meant  by  the  magic  of  words.  Their  greatness  lies  in 
their  inferiority  and  silliness  when  compared  with  real 
things,  which  the  mind,  however,  without  them,  could  not 
handle  at  all.  It  makes  of  the  poor  creature  whose  voca¬ 
tion  it  is  to  handle  them  all  the  time  a  sort  of  priest,  the 
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custodian  of  sacramental  equipment;  and,  as  other  priests 
doubtless  do  not,  he  does  make  a  fool  of  himself  almost 
every  time  that,  with  proper  fervour,  he  lifts  them  as  it 
were  high  upon  his  pretentious  page.  But  the  danger  or 
the  safety  of  the  world  is  affected  every  time. 
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Europe  Is  Christendom 

The  misuse  or  too  narrow  comprehension  of  the  word 
Europe  and  the  various  nouns  and  adjectives  made  from 
it,  and  the  extravagant  use  in  America  of  such  words  as 
American,  are  among  the  principal  causes  just  now  of  the 
dangerousness  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Europe  means  the  part  of  it  in  which  the  cosmopolitan 
may  happen  to  be  travelling — the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  the  Moselle,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po,  and  the 
surrounding  mountain  ranges  and  plains — only  when  that 
sense  is  obvious. 

The  western  peninsula  of  Asia,  on  the  left  as  you  face 
the  North  Pole,  including  two  foggy  islands  still  farther 
to  the  left.  The  part  of  earth  which,  on  a  map,  looks  like 
an  outstretched  hand,  a  great  old  woman’s  hand,  covered 
with  jewellery,  embarrassed  by  its  wedding  rings  and 
garlands,  stones  and  scars,  positively  wrinkled  with  life¬ 
lines  (history,  passion,  and  ideas) — lovely  hand,  though 
in  trouble  now,  the  most  active  and  creative  of  all  for 
centuries. 

Outstretched  indeed!  On  the  map  you  see  only  the 
outline  of  the  gesture,  the  beginning.  Continents  of  all 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  never  could  be  the  same  again, 
once  its  touch  (caressing  or  cruel)  had  been  endured. 
Wherever  it  rested,  the  soul  of  man  and  the  body  of 
nature  were  turned  inside  out,  upside  down.  It  planted  a 
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veritable  shrubbery  of  machinery  in  the  strangest  land¬ 
scapes.  Endless  European  ideals  and  luxuries  and  other 
complications  now  reflect  the  original  little  continent 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  like  the  shattered  light 
and  somewhat  bent  lines  in  four  walls  of  mirrors.  Some 
colours  of  men  were  exterminated  in  its  cruel  moods,  oth¬ 
ers  recklessly  reformed  once  and  for  all  where  it  worked 
gently.  Fantastic  states,  giants  effete  at  birth,  were  reared 
in  the  far  wildernesses — their  blood  and  their  blood  of 
ideas  all  drawn  from  the  old,  seemingly  weary,  Mediter¬ 
ranean  artery. 

Therefore  Europe  means  all  the  races  brought  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  chiefly 
by  the  intermediacy  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  scattered 
offspring  of  those  races;  and  all  the  positive  results  of 
their  conquering  and  colonizing  activity. 

Since  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  is  engaged  in  a 
rapid  and  self-directed  civilization  of  retarded  masses 
(kept  as  it  were  paralyzed,  in  ice,  by  generations  of  half- 
civilized  tsars),  since  this  is  being  accomplished  under  a 
system  of  government  essentially  unlike  anything  seen 
in  the  West  since  the  era  of  feudalism,  since  the  masses 
necessarily  in  the  ascendant  are  largely  of  Asiatic  blood, 
and  since  no  religion  but  a  magnificent  enthusiasm  about 
the  state  is  involved,  and  no  culture  but  the  propagation 
of  practical  skill  and  useful  beliefs — Russia  can  no  longer 
be  called  European. 

Europe  is  Christendom. 
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Not,  therefore,  just  the  European  peninsula  with  its 
islands,  and  not  only  all  the  willing  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  South  American  republics — but  (whether 
or  not  the  fact  exasperates  Americans)  the  United  States. 


5 

Terrors  and  Exaggerations 

The  French,  the  Germans  least  of  all,  our  close  kinsmen 
the  English  very  stiffly,  and  all  the  rest,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  varying  with  the  times  and  according  to  tempera¬ 
ment,  have  indeed  rather  liked  to  exclude  us,  now  treating 
us  like  country  cousins,  a  little  boorish,  fatuously  happy, 
childish;  now  giving  us  to  understand  that  they  were 
embarrassed  by  us,  as  one  is  by  very  poor  relatives;  or 
showing  exasperation  as  with  very  rich  relatives,  over-esti¬ 
mating  our  wealth,  and  then  righting  the  balance  to  their 
satisfaction  (as  is  often  done  in  the  private  family  circle) 
by  exaggerating  our  vulgarity;  or  in  some  romantic  fit 
abhorring  our  immoral  behaviour  more  than  it  deserves, 
especially  thinking  of  us  as  sufficiently  sharp-dealing  in 
business  to  justify  any  immorality  of  that  sort  on  their 
part  where  we  are  concerned — much  as  in  the  days  of 
Christian  intolerance  when  the  Jews  were  usurers  and  no 
one  either  remembered  that  Christ  was  a  Jew  or  forgot 
that  it  was  the  Jews  who  killed  Him. 

All  good  and  typical  Americans  are  sociable;  scarcely 
any  but  bad  Europeans  are  deserving  of  the  term;  the 
former  meet  chiefly  the  latter;  so  that  these  various  spite¬ 
ful  or  unperspicacious  attitudes  abroad  have  impressed 
many  of  us  unduly.  Some  of  us  still  react  vindictively,  as 
the  other  chosen  race  never  did. 

Needless  to  say,  we  ourselves  have  contributed  to  the 
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errors  or  exaggerations  in  question:  making  our  every 
lack  and  every  weakness  conspicuous  by  ostentation  about 
whatever  we  happen  not  to  lack,  and  assuming  that  any 
gap  in  our  wealth  or  culture  can  easily  be  filled  by  a  little 
book-learning  and  extravagant  buying,  and  misrepresent¬ 
ing  ourselves,  very  persuasively  indeed,  as  barbarous,  or 
mercenary,  or  rigidly  virtuous;  and  upon  occasion  we 
still  do. 

We  too  often  find  it  hard  really  to  like  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tives.  We  have  travelled  too  much  not  to  be  aware  of  a 
thousand  irritating  differences  of  odours,  amours,  man¬ 
ners,  kitchen  customs,  pieties  and  impieties,  and  confound¬ 
ing  variations  of  universal  hypocrisy;  and  as  a  rule  trav¬ 
elled  too  little  to  get  to  enjoy  them  or  see  through  them. 
Descendants  of  rebels,  mystics,  and  adventurers  (though 
long  since  the  individualism  of  each  of  us  at  home  has 
bowed  down  to  his  neighbour’s) ,  we  still  keep  and  use 
abroad  some  of  the  insolence  of  those  by  nature  in  an  eter¬ 
nal  maladjustment.  Having  set  out  in  search  of  a  Uto¬ 
pia,  we  often  feel,  toward  those  who  have  never  set  out 
at  all,  a  certain  superiority,  as  if  we  had  found  or  founded 
one.  A  natural  feeling,  easy  to  carry  to  excess. 

But  what  does  it  matter  whether  the  nations  like  each 
other  or  not?  England,  for  example,  is  now  unlikely  ever 
to  declare  war  on  France,  or  vice  versa.  Is  that  a  result  of 
mutual  enthusiasm?  Not  at  all.  London  just  happens  to 
be  too  near  Calais.  For  pointed  masses  of  steel  journeying 
overhead,  for  winged  regiments  and  blown  clouds  of  suf- 
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focation,  it  would  be  such  a  little  way  from  the  vital  parts 
of  the  one  land  to  those  of  the  other.  They  are  cheek  to 
cheek,  liver  beside  lung — so,  perhaps  involuntarily,  hand 
in  hand;  and  insolent  Briton  and  Froggy  may  find  each 
other  offensive  to  their  hearts’  content.  They  are  in  the 
position  of  every  other  European  nation  (including  Amer¬ 
ica)  toward  every  other.  In  their  case  it  is  obvious,  that 
is  all  the  difference;  they  realize  what  we  must  all  learn. 
For  in  spite  of  the  clock,  the  sunset  of  New  York  might 
also,  by  Miltonic  hosts  of  aviators,  be  made  to  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Rhineland;  Japan’s  rising  sun  might  burst 
like  a  ravishing  bomb  among  twilit  skyscrapers.  So  the 
instinctive  distaste  for  other  nationalities  that  we  feel,  and 
whatever  is  felt  about  us,  must  also  be  kept  within  reason. 

Are  men  engaged  in  important  business  together  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  fact  that  one  has  what  the  other  calls  bad 
manners,  or  dubious  morals  in  small  matters,  or  an  absurd 
appearance?  Men  in  danger,  lost  in  a  jungle — do  they 
jeopardize  their  own  safety  by  quarrelling  with  their  un¬ 
sympathetic  companions?  If  they  do,  the  sad  tale  of  what 
happens  to  them  is  one  of  how,  in  deplorable  circum¬ 
stances,  bad  examples  of  humanity  go  bestial,  go  mad. 
Men  crowded  together  on  a  poor  boat  in  the  dark,  angrily 
arguing  about  methods  of  navigation,  just  division  of  the 
narrow  space,  this  point  of  honour  and  that,  old  and  vain 
grievances:  if  a  lantern  were  lifted  overhead,  and  they 
saw  that  the  gunwales  were  on  a  level  with  the  waves,  and 
discovered  more  than  one  leak  underfoot,  and  no  other 
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lights,  no  lights  of  dry  land,  nothing  but  careless  stars — 
would  they  not  all  look  deep  in  each  other’s  eyes,  and 
consent  to  stop  pushing,  bickering,  jumping  up,  rocking 
the  pathetic  craft,  would  they  not  humbly  get  down  to 
work,  and  so  (because  one  great  fear  had  taken  the  place 
of  too  great  a  variety  of  fears  and  delusions)  all  be  saved, 
all  save  themselves? 


6 

Cupid’s  Wound 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  if  we  Americans 
continued  to  come  and  go  and  do  business  transatlantically, 
the  elder  peoples  would  have  to  accept  us  in  the  end;  and 
that,  if  we  were  not  willing  to  be  accepted,  we  should  stay 
at  home. 

We  did  not  stay  at  home.  By  1918  our  interests  abroad 
were  all  obvious,  our  power  admitted  by  almost  everyone, 
our  consequent  obligations  seen  by  a  few.  Part  of  the 
power  was  that  we  were  loved.  Our  radiant,  pampered,  so 
destructible  soldiery  delighted  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
The  Germans,  the  minute  they  got  a  chance,  joined  the 
enthusiastic  family  reunion.  Boys’  and  girls’  hearts  were 
broken  by  the  thousand.  Then  the  reckless  and  gentle 
cousins  went  home;  but  our  films,  our  music,  our  dancers, 
etc.,  went  on  making  the  only  sort  of  propaganda  that 
is  felt  in  a  foreign  land — that  of  beauty,  though  petty, 
and  though  misunderstood.  The  Cupid’s  wound  in  Euro¬ 
pean  sensibility  was  kept  open.  Since  the  war  the  com¬ 
monest  attitude  abroad  toward  Americans  has  been  the 
fitful,  sensitive,  suspicious  one  of  the  abandoned  sweet¬ 
heart. 

The  grave  elder  men  of  Europe  also  had  their  pathetic 
adventure,  with  the  American  who  for  a  few  years  had 
the  noblest  and  most  seductive  moral  beauty  in  the  world: 
Wilson,  coming  among  them  to  console,  to  pacify,  to 
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restore  and  reconstruct,  made  a  fool  of  by  less  lofty  states¬ 
men,  and  reduced  to  nothing  in  his  own  land  overnight. 
With  something  almost  feminine  in  his  perilous  sensi¬ 
bility,  his  assumption  of  a  poetic  role  (page  after  page  of 
the  Bible  always  running  in  his  head) ,  his  pride;  it  is 
almost  a  woman’s  story:  a  noble  creature  sent  by  her  hus¬ 
band  to  save  another  man;  not  quite  succeeding,  not  im¬ 
mediately;  and,  upon  her  homecoming,  being  turned  into 
the  streets. 

Europeans,  in  their  pathetic  resentment,  never  have 
known  whom  to  blame.  But  the  best  of  them  still  love 
what  they  fell  in  love  with:  the  dream  of  being  protected, 
even  from  their  own  penny-wisdom  and  pound-foolishness, 
time-honoured  phobias  and  martial  bad  habits.  The  dream 
of  the  Old  World  saved  by  its  fleeting  sweethearts,  its 
distant  children.  The  dream  of  American  audacity  and 
efficiency,  of  health  and  wealth  as  in  the  moving  pictures, 
and  federal  peace. 

Upon  occasion  such  love  as  that  naturally  somewhat 
resembles  hatred.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  become 
hatred.  No,  they  are  still  calling  to  us  to  come  back,  to 
finish  the  war,  to  take  part  in  the  family  council,  to  be 
frank  about  our  selfish  interests  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  objective  inspiration  about  theirs — to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  some  one,  everyone,  above  all  to  ourselves!  Make 
up  your  minds!  the  sometimes  silly  voices  say.  Stop  slipping 
in  and  out  of  European  history.  Stop  shifting  hither  and 
thither  in  fancies  about  Europe,  from  a  sort  of  political 
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myth-making  and  bankers’  mysticism  into  financial  and 
political  despair,  and  then  back  again.  Stop  sulking,  and 
blowing  hot  and  cold,  and  dawdling.  Stop  doing  what 
you  have  done  to  keep  moral  and  practical  distress  on  the 
old  continent  lively  and  active,  dangerous,  even  to  your¬ 
selves.  Stop  it,  come  back,  and  be  at  home. 

In  a  way  it  is  all  laughable,  though  none  but  a  god 
would  have  the  temerity  to  laugh:  Europe  beckoning  to 
America  pathetically;  signalling  to  it,  as  in  code,  with  rows 
of  immense  figures  that  concern  it  as  well;  calling  to  it 
with  lyric  accents — much  like  Elsa  in  Wagner’s  first  great 
dream,  Elsa  accused  and  confused  and  in  danger.  Where¬ 
upon  Lohengrin,  or  Uncle  Sam,  if  you  like,  just  puts  one 
foot  out  of  his  swan-drawn  conveyance,  and  (perhaps  just 
because  he  is  timid,  and  dreads  being  made  a  fool  of  at 
a  foreign  court)  refuses  to  do  anything  about  anything. 
Indeed,  in  his  determination  not  to  be  helpful,  he  even 
neglects  his  own  interests.  In  the  opera,  Elsa,  going  against 
Lohengrin’s  wishes,  asks  him  where  he  came  from,  what 
name  he  goes  by,  who  his  father  is.  Just  now  Europe  would 
be  more  justified  than  she  was  in  doing  so. 

Thus  every  well-meaning  individual’s  cry  of  enthusiasm 
and  alarm,  or  cry  of  miserable  distress,  in  these  evil  days 
or  saving  days  (as  the  case  may  be) ,  turns  somewhat  to 
joking  and  jeering. 
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Obviously  all  Europeans  would  accept  us,  whenever  there 
was  anything  of  importance  at  stake,  welcome  us — and 
not  always  greedily  (perhaps  we  ought  to  add),  though 
frank  and  constructive  greed  is  certainly  preferable  to 
dubious,  inactive  ideals.  Scarcely  a  boat  crosses  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  nowadays  without  some  official  invitation  to  look  after 
our  own  interests  abroad,  as  well  as  to  help;  to  help  pre¬ 
serve  the  poor  peace  whose  corner  stone  we  ourselves  laid 
in  1918;  to  admit  that  we  also  somewhat  lost  that  last 
war,  along  with  the  other  victors  and  victims,  and  to  make, 
helpfully,  certain  sacrifices  of  what  we  cannot  keep  or 
cannot  get  in  any  case;  and  after  this  liquidation  of  the 
war-illusions,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  to  join  in  the  radi¬ 
cal  scrapping  of  all  the  political  and  financial  as  well  as 
the  mechanical  war-machinery,  and  to  establish,  in  place 
of  them,  ways  and  means  of  peace — selfishly,  for  our  own 
sake,  for  others  as  business  associates  as  well  as  mere  men 
and  kinsmen. 

Up  to  date  we  have  come  into  only  a  small  part 
of  our  spiritual  inheritance  abroad.  Obviously,  unlimited 
bombing  and  the  various  prostrations  of  the  mind  of 
man  in  unwelcome  revolution  would  spoil  it  for  us  in 
more  ways  than  one.  But  let  us  say  nothing  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  about  culture,  religion,  art,  morals,  etc.;  it  might 
seem  to  a  few  Americans  to  be  special  pleading. 
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All  Americans  know  that  a  good  deal  of  our  wealth 
in  dollars  and  cents  is  now  invested  abroad;  and  our  leth¬ 
argy  in  foreign  ajSFairs  is  making  these  investments  more 
hopeless  every  day.  They  all  know  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  prosperity  day  for  day  depends  upon  production 
of  goods  in  excess  of  our  capacity  to  consume,  that  is, 
for  sale  abroad.  We  show  no  inclination  to  change 
in  this  respect,  not  even  to  stop  lending  money  abroad: 
with  bankruptcy  spreading  from  the  treasury  of  that  na¬ 
tion  which  was  once  only  an  enemy  and  is  now  the  arch¬ 
creditor  into  the  budgets  of  our  other  creditors;  with 
European  statesmen  (if  we  give  them  no  alternative  and 
if  they  are  wise) ,  practically  certain  to  ignore  us  and  come 
to  an  agreement  among  themselves  and  default  together 
systematically;  or  (if  they  are  as  foolish  and  frightened 
as  they  seem)  quite  certain  to  default  in  ignoble  and  very 
far-reaching  disorder — with  immediate  effects  upon  our 
pocket-books,  and  the  obvious  consequences  to  peace,  ours 
included.  Thus  by  our  supposedly  indifferent  isolation 
we  have  nothing  to  gain  and  a  great  deal  to  lose,  even 
dignity.  All  our  authorities  apparently  know  all  this; 
everyone  ought  to;  the  daily  newspapers  are  full  of  it: 
everyone  knowing  everything,  and  doing  nothing — as  if 
history,  for  us,  were  a  long  afternoon’s  nap,  with  sweet 
dreams. 

Yet  when  European  war  begins  again  shall  we  not  be 
waked  up  and  obliged  to  do  as  we  did  the  last  time,  for 
the  same  reasons — some  noble,  some  blindly  democratic. 
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some  dictated  in  the  privy  chambers  of  banks,  with  terror 
thrown  in  for  good  measure  as  usual?  Suppose  that  we 
did  have  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  to  do  diflFerently: 
to  let  the  old  nations  strictly  alone  when  the  convulsion 
begins,  to  watch,  unexcitedly,  the  embracing  and  rolling  and 
criss-cross  killing  of  our  spiritual  parents  and  our  business 
associates  there  in  the  mud  and  blood  and  gas,  as  a  super- 
journalist  might  do  during  some  gala  of  gang-warfare, 
just  taking  notes,  or  like  an  impotent  man  in  a  house  of 
what  is  so  prettily  called  ill  fame  gazing  through  a  little 
window  at  some  numerous,  ingenious  combination.  In¬ 
deed,  that  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  policy,  if  it  were 
promulgated  frankly,  at  once,  and  adhered  to. 

Suppose  we  did  have  the  courage  to  see  our  foreign 
investments  swept  away  (a  great  deal  more  cleanly  than 
by  any  cancellation  of  bad  debts)  and  our  best  markets 
broken  up,  not  to  mention  the  cultural  losses,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  loss  of  self-respect.  What  right  have  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  should  be  let  alone? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  policy  is  less  audacious  than 
that;  less  conscientious,  less  logical.  Up  to  date  it  has 
come  to  just  this: — Whatever  hard  feelings  we  may 
arouse,  we  are  to  trust  to  foreign  good  nature  and  to  our 
usual  good  luck.  Whenever  there  is  money  to  be  lent  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest  (and  lost)  or  blood  to  be  spilt 
(wasted) ,  we  are  to  hurry  abroad.  But  when,  by  sacrific¬ 
ing  much  less  than  usual,  we  might  be  more  deserving  of 
a  tranquil  and  fortunate  future  than  ever  before,  when 
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we  might  exercise  world-power,  and  avert  the  general  mis¬ 
fortune,  selfishly  and  unselfishly  at  the  same  time — we 
are  to  feel  prudent  and  proud  of  it,  and  stay  at  home. 

So,  by  policy — though  we  are  romantic  by  nature,  and 
touchingly,  touchily  eager  to  please  and  to  be  important 
upon  other  inconsequential  international  occasions — 
glumly,  frivolously,  now  we  refuse  to  take  part  in  the 
serious  family  councils.  Or  we  just  send  over  private  citi¬ 
zens,  bankers,  advisers,  observers,  who  do  not  quite  frankly 
tell  us  what  they  see  or  say,  who  have  no  right  to  tell 
anyone  else  what  course  of  action  we  will  pursue,  if  any. 
When  seen  from  abroad,  we  seem  immobile  in  a  childish 
or  a  sinister  dream;  hugging  the  money-bags  full  of  our 
somewhat  imaginary  profits  on  the  last  war  (though  in 
fact  we  are  the  least  money-loving  nation  of  all)  money¬ 
bags  that  are  steadily  deflating  anyway  as  it  happens; 
Stupidly  waiting,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure,  for  a  war  that 
will  really  do  us  harm  too  (though  we  are  the  one  nation 
whose  tradition  and  glory  at  least  are  to  keep  the  peace) . 

What  is  the  trouble  with  us? 

Nervousness,  perhaps.  Melancholy,  from  some  inner 
discord  or  unwisdom  about  living,  inclining  us  individu¬ 
ally  toward  every  chimera  and  away  from  radical  opin¬ 
ions  or  actions:  each  of  us  merely  intimidated  by  the  other. 
Timidity  about  being  made  fools  of  abroad,  perhaps,  hav¬ 
ing  felt  that  we  were  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
finally  drafted.  Or  it  may  be  that  we  are  still  too  pros¬ 
perous,  too  much  pampered  by  good  luck,  to  be  logical  in 
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politics  and  really  good  business  men  as  a  nation.  Perhaps 
by  nature,  childishly,  we  enjoy  just  dreaming  along  from 
comfort  to  comfort,  credit  to  credit — come  what  may! 
Perhaps  we  are  politically  paralysed,  with  our  chosen  rep¬ 
resentatives  just  dreading  the  newspapers,  just  longing  for 
votes  next  week  or  next  year — democratic  government  hav¬ 
ing  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  into  a  machine  run  by 
immediate  popularity.  Perhaps  we  simply  could  not  (if 
we  wanted  to) ,  under  our  constitution  as  it  stands,  pro¬ 
vide  ourselves  with  competent  chiefs  of  state  and  set 
to  work  in  the  world:  so  there  is  no  use  thinking  about 
what  government  ought  to  do,  could  do,  does,  or  leaves 
undone,  abroad,  as  at  home — therefore  let  dreams  of 
merely  lucky  prosperity  go  on,  and  let  bombs  fall  in  the 
long  run  if  they  must,  the  more  the  merrier! 

But  that  is  not  all,  they  say.  There  are  also  our  old 
principles  and  traditions;  everyone  who  is  unwilling  to 
accept  the  above  impertinent  interpretations  is  bound  to 
mention  them.  The  gentle  and  the  genteel  mention  them 
as  sufficient  excuses  for  us;  those  (relatively)  in  power 
offer  them  to  us  and  others  as  sufficient  justifications  of 
their  discretion  and  their  inactivity;  those  momentarily 
engaged  in  stimulating  the  money-market  up  or  down,  or 
in  soliciting  the  above-mentioned  votes,  utter  the  old 
phrases  as  war-cries  or  open  sesames  or  shut  sesames', 
and  all  these  obviously  honest  men  and  women  cannot  help 
really  believing  what  they  find  it  pleasant  or  profitable 
to  say. 
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Think  of  those  famous  fundamentals: — First,  inde¬ 
pendent  isolation;  the  ghost  of  Washington’s  and  Adams’ 
policy  in  its  eighteenth-century  garb  stalking  after  us  and 
petrifying  us  still — no  foreign  entanglements!  Foreign 
loans  and  international  trade  do  not  count,  then?  Being 
secret,  they  do  not  count,  in  fact,  until  it  is  too  late.  All 
men  are  naturally  phrase-bound,  but  the  phrases  need 
changing;  it  is  a  matter  of  mental  hygiene.  Even  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  did  not  Jefferson,  our  greatest  states¬ 
man,  suggest  that  laws  be  repealed  and  revised  every 
twenty  years?  Did  not  our  most  typical  great  man,  the 
worldly-wise  Franklin,  spend  half  his  time  in  Paris  en¬ 
tangling  Europeans  in  our  youthful  affairs? 

Distinctness  of  race;  an  almost  amusing  tradition. 
Flow  much  non-European,  that  is,  red  Indian,  blood  is 
there  in  our  veins?  Count  the  proud  families  which  dare 
call  Pocahontas  grandmother  or  great-aunt.^  Like  all  other 
Europeans,  we  are  a  blend  of  European  races — not  even 
a  result  of  crossing  distinct  primitive  stocks,  Celts,  Piets, 
Goths,  etc.,  as  the  others  were,  but  a  blend  of  blends: 
Englishmen  by  Dutchmen  by  Irishmen  by  (even)  French¬ 
men.  This  breeding,  chiefly  from  sports  or  eccentrics,  evi¬ 
dently  has  produced  a  superlatively  vigorous  though 
nervous  type,  a  magnificent  mongrel.  We  shall  see  whether, 
in  the  long  run,  it  illustrates  a  sound  principle  of  what 
may  be  called  historical  eugenics.  Some  people  do  believe 

'There  are  also,  they  say,  French  families  which  trace  their  descent  from 
the  Virgin  Mother’s  sister:  Ave  Marta,  ma  tante. 
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that  we  are  just  a  hundred  million  neurotic  specimens, 
brilliant  at  this  trick  and  that,  but  all  tending  to  live  in 
a  myth  or  a  delusion,  spoiled  children  from  birth,  unwise 
and  (when  our  luck  changes)  incompetent  and  unlikely 
to  go  far.  Foreign  affairs  just  now  give  us  the  best  chance 
we  have  ever  had  to  prove  the  contrary.  It  is  depressing  to 
reflect  that  pretending  to  be  exceptional,  related  to  no 
one,  responsible  for  nothing,  dependent  upon  no  one,  is  a 
familiar  neurotic  trait. 

Originality  of  culture:  the  touching  plea  of  many  of 
our  highest-minded  authors  and  artists  and  critics.  The 
mystic  pulse  beating  like  a  drum  in  the  pregnant  West¬ 
ern  fields,  the  folk-songs  written  as  a  rule  by  Jews  and 
negroes,  the  Aztec  influences  of  Modigliani  and  Picasso’s 
Mexican  friends  gone  home,  the  desperateness  of  small 
boys  in  Wisconsin  and  uninhibited  white  trash  in  Louisi¬ 
ana:  so  they  flatter  and  as  it  were  make  love  to  the 
fatherland,  which  does  not  appear  to  care  much — all  the 
unperturbed  cultivators  of  the  fertile  fields,  or  their 
wives,  reading  a  vast  proportion  of  English  novels  mean¬ 
while;  all  the  American  novels  (fortunately,  for  belles 
lettres  as  such) ,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
written  abroad. 

Our  geographical  isolation,  remoteness  in  space — once 
upon  a  time,  in  fact,  a  real  hindrance  to  transatlantic 
relations.  When  was  that?  Up  until  1492.  From  then  on, 
though  there  was  no  question  until  lately  of  our  sending 
troops  or  bankers  or  even  peacemakers  to  intervene  in 
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Old  World  affairs,  it  was  quite  practicable  to  send  French, 
British,  and  German  troops  to  take  a  hand  in  ours.  Now 
the  width  of  the  sea  has  shrunk  to  almost  nothing,  as  we 
have  observed.  Just  as  soon  as  the  impenetrability  of  fog 
has  been  mastered  by  the  perfecting  of  some  sort  of  mobile 
electric  map,  as  soon  as  aircraft  has  been  enabled  to  land 
perpendicularly  and  made  a  little  more  seaworthy  in  the 
event  of  engine  trouble  in  mid-ocean,  our  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom  will  seem  as  mythical  as  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  land  of  spices  up  a  non-existent  North-West 
Passage.  The  hard-headed  man  will  soon  see,  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  flattening-out  of  his  internationally-filled  pockets. 
We  shall  all  see,  during  the  next  war,  if  we  will  put  off 
seeing  until  then;  the  unsuspecting  rosy  school-children 
now  dreaming  and  playing  games  will  see.  See  what?  Oh, 
the  usual  nonsense,  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  Crowds, 
crowds  with  vacant  bellies  and  horribly  fused  hearts  and 
heads,  nature-possessed,  not  knowing  what  they  are  doing. 
Funereal  human  birds  coming  and  going  overhead.  Fire 
and  poison,  bouquets  of  them,  red  and  fragrant,  over 
some  of  the  farms  and  all  of  the  skyscrapers,  loosely  let¬ 
ting  the  petals  fall.  The  sky  bleeding — there  may  not  be 
much  blood  down  below:  all  the  veins  neatly  burned  shut 
or  dried. 
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We  did  not  have  enough  summer  in  northern  Europe  last 
year,  not  enough  of  what  we  are  willing  to  accept  and 
can  heartily  enjoy  as  such.  Rain  and  rain,  all  in  the  same 
style,  with  a  paucity  even  of  lightning  and  rainbows;  bad- 
tempered  weather  that  could  not  make  up  its  mind  to 
tend  to  the  crops,  very  much  in  the  human  mood  of  the 
moment.  The  south  seemed  in  another  world.  Below,  let 
us  say.  Orange,  there  was  a  really  evil  withering  and  burn¬ 
ing,  and  the  people  prayed  against  the  drought,  while  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  bishops  of  northern  France 
had  to  institute  services  for  the  cessation  of  rain.  It  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  patriotic  rites  and  contradictory  ser¬ 
mons  on  two  sides  of  an  arbitrary  line  during  a  war,  but 
was  not  quite  so  confounding  to  the  religious  sense.  For, 
by  taking  some  pains,  the  Lord  of  wind  and  cloud,  upon 
or  about  whose  restless  fingers  high  atmospheric  pressure 
and  low  atmospheric  pressure  slip  in  superb  rings,  might 
have  made  the  clouds  burst  in  Provence  and  the  sun  shine 
pleasantly  in  Champagne,  whereas  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in 
1914-18  may  well  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed.  His 
power,  however,  is  great;  and  in  so  far  as  one  group  of 
nations  prayed  that  the  other  should  not  be  victorious,  in 
a  sense  both  were  heard — we  see  that  now. 

Of  course,  in  the  rain,  the  almost  supernatural  truck- 
gardens  around  Paris  went  on  doing  their  triple  or 
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quadruple  work  somehow.  Food  enough  came  to  town,  tri¬ 
umphantly  beautiful  wagons,  attended  as  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  by  the  rough  nymphs  of  agriculture  and  their 
vain  healthy  males.  The  voices  and  the  hollow  chords  of 
the  steady  horses’  hoofs — you  could  hear  them  from  your 
bed  anywhere  in  town  before  daybreak.  There  is  something 
unpleasantly  poor  about  a  dawn  of  any  sort;  but  if  you 
stay  up  or  get  up,  the  parade  of  this  genuine  national 
wealth  through  the  clammy  streets  is  all  the  more  im¬ 
pressive.  So  the  Roman  emperors  must  have  shown  off 
their  victories:  chariots  slowly  swaying  under  the  weight 
of  flushed  vegetable  flesh,  loads  of  the  marble  of  cabbage, 
with  veined  leaves.  Then,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  all 
history  in  a  pageant,  there  come  other  carts,  eggplant  and 
cauliflower,  tumbrils  of  discoloured  faces,  unpowdered 
curls,  and  baskets  dripping  with  all  that  is  red-blooded  in 
the  ground.  Produce  of  other  kinds  arrives  in  set-pieces 
such  as  are  sent  to  national  funerals,  flower  sewn  beside 
flower  in  puffy  blankets  or  in  thick  outspread  flags.  Some¬ 
thing  which  resembles  a  recumbent  idol  in  crude  colours 
under  a  piece  of  canvas  rolls  past  on  particularly  high 
wheels.  Next  come  the  carrots,  like  a  Hindu  gold-reserve. 
In  the  Orient  there  are  idols  and  jewels,  but  in  the  West 
we  have  such  magnificent  things  as  that  to  eat. 

Standing  in  the  street  between  the  great  sheds,  les  halles, 
and  the  church  known  as  Our  Lady  of  the  Markets,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  earliness  or  the  lateness  of  the  hour  (which 
it  is  depends  on  how  one  arranged  to  be  there) ,  sniffing  so 
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many  vapours  of  plant  life  and  early  sky,  of  tired  horse 
and  nervous  man,  one  embroiders  on  all  there  is  to  see, 
as  if  intoxicated — the  Roman  Empire,  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  military  burials,  Hindu  wealth,  all  the  disorderly 
pageant  that  the  senses  arouse  in  the  mind  when  it  is  the 
least  bit  over-equipped  and  allowed  to  function  freely, 
perhaps  too  freely. 

Wasn’t  he  a  Hindu,  one  thinks  (for  example),  the 
man  who  discovered  that  plants  also  have  spirit,  and  mind 
being  killed?  How  noble,  if  not  sweet,  the  slaughter  of 
plants  and  animals  is!  Whereas,  without  a  chance  of  sat¬ 
isfying  hunger  that  way,  human  beings  butcher  their  own 
kind  also;  kill  themselves,  you  might  say,  in  a  mirror; 
cannot  seem  to  help  it.  The  slaughtered  animals  are  kept 
near  by — whole,  upright,  in  dead  regiments,  in  uniforms 
of  blood  and  fat,  no  khaki  anywhere:  brilliant  as  war  was, 
when  it  was  also  intelligent,  practicable,  and  personal. 
How  the  animal  kingdom  hangs  together,  including  our¬ 
selves!  Only  here,  among  these  meats,  could  one  find  the 
exact  colour  of  the  mouth  one  likes  best,  the  complexions 
of  the  different  sorts  of  asceticism,  and  blushes,  bruises; 
indeed,  the  whole  palette  of  extremest  feelings,  such  as 
sorrow,  pregnancy,  ravishment.  Rembrandt  knew  it,  and 
painted  a  disembowelled  steer  to  that  effect;  it  is  in  the 
Louvre. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  business-like  polite¬ 
ness  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe  are  always  glad  to 
get  away,  angrily  wincing  at  the  bad  manners  of  the 
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French.  We  reflect  upon  this  because  we  have  heard  it 
said  that  such  actions  and  reactions  are  a  cause  of  war, 
and  causes  of  that  kind  always  develop  upon  reflection 
into  some  degree  of  real  enthusiasm  for  both  the  offender 
and  the  offended.  Take  Germany,  for  example:  the  lower 
classes,  the  shopkeepers  and  petty  officials  and  the  ranks 
below  that,  are  obsequious,  yet  in  a  way  that  does  not 
seem  unworthy  of  respect.  With  a  military  aristocracy  in 
mind  (whatever  their  late  republican  dignity  may  amount 
to),  there  is  scarcely  a  time  and  place  that  they  are  not 
either  deeply  touched  or  intimidated  just  by  the  sight  of 
some  one  to  whom  they  can  be  of  service.  Humanity’s 
dread  entrails,  its  unreason  and  its  undress,  are  rarely 
shown,  and  the  nervous  urges  which  tend  toward  excep¬ 
tional  greatness  of  character  or  creation  are  perhaps  a  bit 
weakened  by  the  suppression. 

Now  the  terrifying  common  French  still  have  their 
heads  obviously  turned  by  their  Revolution.  Then  too,  a 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality,  among  other  things,  having 
kept  the  major  racial  traits  unblunted,  unmixed,  especially 
in  Paris,  they  are  still  somewhat  Gauls:  a  race  charmed 
and  trampled  by  its  masters  in  turn,  but  never  tamed,  so 
that  the  charming  and  the  trampling  has  to  be  done  all 
over  again  each  time.  This  much  of  the  timidity  in  Paris 
that  Americans  in  particular  complain  of  is  well-founded: 
these  are  the  people  who,  when  government  fails  to  govern, 
are  quickest  and  most  ardent  and  thorough.  One  is  re- 
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minded  of  the  fact  here,  seeing  some  sombre  wife  and 
mother  wield  a  hand-made  broom. 

The  mood  in  the  markets  in  the  early  morning,  you  see, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  good  manners  or  good  will.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  which  the  civilization  of  more  reason¬ 
able  men  keeps  in  place,  just  so  long  as  it  is  well-balanced 
itself.  France  will  doubtless  be  the  last  Western  nation 
to  have  a  revolution,  if  the  others  do;  but  it  did  have 
the  blackest  and  most  brilliant  of  those  by  which  our 
era  was  inaugurated;  one  is  bound  to  know  all  about  it, 
if  only  for  the  adventures  and  the  bitter  picturesqueness; 
and  now,  like  an  animate  museum,  Paris  has  these  crowds. 

The  same  dread  animation,  the  same  substratum,  lies 
under  German  correctness  and  American  good  nature,  shy 
and  ashamed  in  both  those  countries,  over-clothed  and 
easy  to  ignore.  Germans  and  Americans  do  well  to  come 
and  have  a  look  at  it  here.  Every  form  of  government,  all 
manners  and  morals,  have  been  tried  on  it;  and  though 
obviously  inferior  to  the  least  and  worst  law  or  ideal,  it  is 
stronger  and  it  remains.  Outrageous,  and,  at  a  given 
moment,  to  all  appearances  and  all  practical  purposes, 
ignoble — but  we  must  never  forget  that  to  have  outlasted 
all  else  and  kept  fresh  to  this  day  is  nobility  itself.  Neither 
good  nor  evil,  both  good  and  evil  at  once,  perhaps,  or 
something  else  altogether:  so  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
deity,  called  divine. 

You  might  say:  it  is  the  need  of  food,  feeling  which, 
man,  having  had  to  cease  being  vain  and  give  up  every 
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civilized  pretension,  will  do  whatever  must  be  done  to  be 
fed. 

Or  you  might  say;  it  is  an  extreme  absorption  in  being, 
as  at  a  critical  moment  in  love,  with  too  much  stress 
within  to  permit  any  desiring  or  begrudging  or  imagining 
or  other  idealism.  Civilized  man  as  a  rule,  but  for  that 
moment  in  love,  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  really  feeling 
himself  exist;  he  has  to  look  at  himself  in  the  mirror  of 
others’  opinion.  Here  you  are  astonished  by  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  faces;  you  half  fancy  that  the  eyes  are  all 
shut;  no  one  has  any  vanity. 

You  might  say:  it  is  a  constantly  recurring  mood  of 
birth,  childbirth,  birth  of  anything.  Does  it  matter  that, 
the  morning  you  saw  it,  nothing  was  brought  forth  but  a 
mass  of  principally  vegetable  food  to  be  eaten  in  a  day? 
The  greater  travail  of  these  masses  and  mass-emotions, 
when  the  time  comes  for  that,  is  not  very  pleasant  for  the 
onlooker,  the  individual. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  wonders  of  nature  in  other 
ways  also.  This  popular  violence  is  like  lungs  of  the  city 
opening  and  shutting,  and  the  rhythm  breaking  as  one 
after  another  wakes  up;  like  bellies  of  the  city  stirring,  and 
(hunger  being  much  the  same  as  inspiration)  even  the 
flabbiest  of  them  preparing  to  work  a  miracle,  digestion, 
the  humblest  of  all  the  miracles;  like  other  vital  parts  of 
body  and  soul  throughout  the  town  working  together, 
though  the  result  of  it  may  be  nothing  but  food  for  the 
grave,  or  nothing  given  back  to  nothing  at  once,  men  and 
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women  having  had  their  exercise  in  absorption;  like  flow¬ 
ering  and  dying  whether  in  town  or  country,  whether  hu¬ 
man  or  non-human;  like  flowering  of  thought  for  that 
matter,  above  and  amid  hacking  coughing  and  nausea  and 
contagion  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  fatally  bound  up  with 
such  unpleasantness  as  that. 

Indeed  the  mind  is  filled,  in  the  markets,  with  some¬ 
what  the  same  mixed  disgust  and  love  of  beauty  that  it 
experiences  in  the  contemplation  of  its  own  gravest,  dark¬ 
est  activities.  All  these  things  in  a  sense  are  the  same 
thing.  What  they  have  in  common  is  a  major  trait  of  the 
universe,  particularly  evident  here,  among  avaricious 
women  and  tired  tireless  men:  one  of  God’s  appearances 
in  plain  sight.  Neither  its  handsomeness  nor  its  odiousness 
matters  much.  We  who  are  healthier  than  we  think  we 
are,  yet  whose  policies  are  all  out  of  accord  with  our 
health  and  ill  health,  we  who  think  idly  and  love  poorly 
and  fail  to  fear  God — ^perhaps  might  learn  its  lesson. 
Here,  furthermore,  we  see  revolution,  all  ready,  when 
government  and  love  and  finance  and  religion  cease  to 
function  reasonably,  to  sweep  them  away,  as  these  men 
and  women  do  other  waste  and  wreckage,  with  great 
blows  of  their  twig  brooms.  It  is  well  worth  seeing  these 
days. 

For  our  modern  men  of  state  have  forgotten  that  the 
governmental  wisdom  which  outlasts  all  the  rest  is  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  food  for  relatively  few  people;  that  real 
security  is  to  keep  the  people  humble  and  realistic,  and 
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the  food  close  at  hand;  that  the  worst  dangers  are  never 
abroad,  but  in  the  national  hearts,  bellies,  organs  of  amo¬ 
rous  intercourse,  and  of  verbal  intercourse  indeed. 

We  modern  private  persons  have  got  out  of  the  habit 
of  being  absorbed  in  what  we  are,  and  in  what  we  are 
doing,  and  for  that  matter  in  what  we  really  want.  We 
have  to  make  an  eflFort  to  feel  ourselves  and  to  know  our¬ 
selves  by  envying  and  competing  with  others.  We  use  our 
imaginations,  neither  to  penetrate  what  is  real  and  there 
before  our  eyes,  nor  even  to  look  toward  the  near  future, 
but  to  evolve  fictive  compensations  for  pseudo-desires  in 
excess  of  our  faculties,  and  to  invent  ideal  standards  of 
comparison,  by  which  to  be  disappointed,  inevitably.  Half 
our  time  is  wasted  considering  the  impression  we  make 
on  others,  and  now  we  have  no  time  to  waste.  We  let  all 
our  arts  lie;  in  fact,  we  like  them  to.  Our  morality  is  left 
inconsistent,  all  treason  and  fondness,  tolerance  and  intol¬ 
erance.  Falsely  justified  by  Christianity  and  by  science 
(that  is,  according  to  the  senility  of  the  one  and  the 
other’s  immaturity),  the  Christian  and  the  non-Christian 
alike  have  forgotten  the  main  things:  forgotten,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  digestion  is  a  miracle;  forgotten  the  relation 
between — let  us  say,  pleasure  and  prayer;  forgotten  that 
gratitude  is  a  way  of  getting,  out  of  one’s  own  being,  what 
is  most  gratifying  of  all.  It  never  occurs  to  us  to  be  deeply 
touched  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  we  have  enough  to 
eat.  There  is  never  enough  of  anything  for  any  of  us, 
because  our  standards  are  imaginary.  Scarcely  anything 
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excites  us  much,  in  a  positive  sense.  In  other  words,  we 
do  not  sufficiently  resemble  the  nymphs  and  (if  you  like) 
satyrs  of  les  halles. 

These  markets  may  also  be  said  to  have  genius,  in  just 
the  sense  that  a  more  or  less  prominent  man  or  woman 
may  have  it:  not  quite  a  pleasant  thing  in  the  individual, 
either,  but  very  useful  in  reminding  us  of  the  above  fun¬ 
damentals,  the  degree  of  whose  attractiveness  or  odious¬ 
ness,  as  we  have  said,  scarcely  matters.  In  fact  there  is  an 
element  of  genius  in  everything  that  has  to  do  with  French 
agriculture.  It  is  worth  repeating  again  and  again:  any 
European  country  which  in  an  emergency  could  entirely 
feed  its  own  people  has  genius,  though  it  be  done  by 
mere  avarice,  or  by  mortal  refinements  of  the  pleasure- 
parts  of  love  and  their  effect  upon  the  birth-rate,  or  by 
a  regular  practice  of  all  the  humilities  which  pass  for  wis¬ 
dom  in  France. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  four  of  us  set  out  for 
central  Europe,  not  expecting  to  find  sounder  wisdom  or 
a  more  vigorous  genius  there,  but  in  search  of  music,  and 
a  certain  warmth  of  welcome,  and  museums  with  clean 
pictures,  in  all  of  which  France  is  poor.  Since  we  are 
Americans,  on  behalf  of  our  bodies  also:  for  the  cure  of 
motoring,  the  massage  of  the  nerves  low  down  along  the 
spine,  and  the  cleaning  out  of  our  lungs,  discoloured  par¬ 
ticularly  by  tobacco,  in  the  variety  of  winds  that  are  met, 
provoked,  on  the  road — a  relief,  after  the  rather  con¬ 
stipated  movement  of  the  air  in  the  ditch-like  valley  where 
Paris  lies. 

How  we  should  have  liked  to  be  travelling  through  a 
material  world  only:  more  and  more  careless,  mile  by 
mile,  as  the  road  took  us  farther  from  home,  reacting  to 
it  with  nothing  but  our  senses,  managing  somehow  not 
to  understand  its  threatening  instruction — its  fate  a  matter 
of  indifference!  Since  we  honestly  believed  that  none  of 
us  had  any  practical  power,  why  could  we  not  stop  think¬ 
ing  about  all  that  requires  energetic  action  and  reaction, 
without  a  year  or  even  a  month’s  delay?  Might  not  the 
earth  simply  be  enjoyed,  as  just  a  larger,  fleshier  body 
than  the  one  in  which  each  of  us  exists  by  himself,  and 
is  almost  at  liberty  to  enjoy  as  he  likes? 

No,  indeed;  not  now.  It  seemed  that  we  were  at  ease 
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physically  in  the  good  old  automobile  for  the  very  purpose 
of  a  worse  mental  restlessness,  a  sadder  fatigue.  Every¬ 
where  we  kept  finding  references  to  affairs  of  state,  as 
you  see.  Every  impression  came  to  us  seemingly  saturated 
in  advance  with  unwelcome  impersonal  feeling.  Mile  after 
mile,  sitting  in  silence,  spellbound,  we  put  off  saying  to 
one  another  that  we  were  not  having  what  could  be  called 
simply  a  good  time.  Each  turn  of  the  road  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  a  new  landscape;  but  each  new  landscape 
had  an  expression  (excessive  longing,  or  wrath,  or  folly) 
as  if  it  had  been  a  human  face.  Human  beings,  picturesque 
or  desirable  or  serviceable  as  the  case  might  be;  there  was 
no  ignoring  the  fact  that  they  were  also,  above  all,  voters, 
mothers,  either  good  or  bad  Christians,  cannon  fodder. 
Bony  castles  on  hills,  grand  shabby  monasteries  below: 
just  so  many  moral  and  political  factors;  we  could  not 
help  moving  them  backward  and  forward  inwall  the  check¬ 
ered  part  of  the  imagination;  it  grew  almost  maniacal, 
like  a  game  of  chess.  Every  echo  told  disconnectedly  what 
did  happen  to  such  as  we,  and  what  might  happen  next, 
and  what  ought  not  to  happen.  The  flowers  by  the  road¬ 
side  meant  nothing  to  us;  in  each  of  our  heads  there  was 
a  veritable  hotbed  of  little  flowers  of  reasoning,  fruitless, 
no  doubt — for  what  could  they  in  turn  mean  to  other  peo¬ 
ple?  We  went  on  involuntarily,  tirelessly  minding  other 
people’s  business,  knowing  our  own  to  be  most  unpleas¬ 
antly  involved. 

Yet  we  were  ordinary  irresponsible  tourists,  with,  if 
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anything,  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  how  to 
amuse  ourselves,  a  constant  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  and, 
besides,  a  certain  pedantic  appetite  to  feed,  wherever  we 
went.  And  what  is  a  large  touring-car  for,  if  not  to  give 
the  mind  rest,  to  pander  at  least  to  the  intellectual  frivoli¬ 
ties?  But  in  a  day  or  two  we  realized  that  we  had  been  done 
out  of  simple  pleasures  and  real  rest,  and  were  being 
carried  away  into  the  thick  of  things.  We  began  to  wonder 
if  we  had  not  just  planned  our  vacation  badly,  misrouted 
it.  From  France  into  Germany,  in  1931 — upon  my  word! 
one  of  us  said. 

Where  else  is  there?  Which  way  should  we  have  turned? 

The  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  countries  make  us  per¬ 
fectly  miserable  just  now,  because  of  something  pre-war 
in  their  ways,  so  enviable.  One  cannot  hope  to  learn  their 
all  too  foreign  languages,  or  heartily  to  enjoy  their  great 
marginal  culture;  yet  one  is  always  tempted  to  get  natu¬ 
ralized  up  there  somewhere — since  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valour.  A  little  while  ago,  Spain  seemed  a  won- 
drously  irrelevant  as  well  as  wondrous  place:  now  the 
labour-pains  of  history  have  begun  there  too,  inspiring,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  really  restful.  Africa,  languorous  as  it 
looks,  is  empire.  America,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  hope  of 
the  world,  and  the  despair  of  us  all. 

No  country,  nothing  in  any  country,  can  be  regarded 
from  a  quite  personal  point  of  view  these  days.  Palaces 
are,  above  all,  examples  either  of  private  property  or  na¬ 
tionalized  wealth.  Barracks  still  stand  for  what  is  called 
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glory,  even  if  they  happen  to  have  been  emptied  by  the 
last  questionable  peace-treaty.  The  sight  of  a  cathedral  is 
not  a  pure  pleasure;  there  is  bitter  reproof  in  it  for  the 
Christian.  As  for  the  still  unformed  faith  of  the  non- 
Christian  (unless  he  is  altogether  godless,  and  we  person¬ 
ally  do  not  know  and  would  not  like  any  such)  — it  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  provoked  and  then  shaken;  the  sight  of  no 
matter  what  does  it. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  keep  your  eyes  shut,  as  you  drove 
through  an  exotic  landscape,  a  strange  town?  It  is  no  less 
unendurable,  impossible,  now,  to  keep  from  thinking  be¬ 
yond  what  one  really  knows  or  privately  cares  about;  to 
keep  from  considering  boredom,  style,  piety,  for  example, 
as  factors  in  history,  and  the  relation  between  private  ex¬ 
citements  and  the  public  business,  and  the  part  (if  we  may 
say  so)  that  God  plays  for  and  against  us  in  all  that. 

There  is  no  shutting  one’s  eyes,  no  stuffing  one’s  ears. 
Trouble  brings  all  the  terrible  eloquence  the  world  has 
into  play.  So  our  thought  also  is  bound  to  lack  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  as  if  it  were  a  long  book  all  asking  one 
question,  a  long  poem  all  made  up  of  one  otherwise  unut¬ 
terable  cry.  We  might  as  well  settle  down  to  it,  wherever 
we  go  nowadays,  whatever  we  do:  until  the  main  thing, 
government,  inner  and  outer,  has  been,  if  not  restored — 
reformed. 

World-politics  is  the  worst  of  it,  no  doubt.  Yet  that 
cannot  be  all.  If  it  were,  the  two  or  three  most  powerful 
and  therefore  most  endangered  nations  would  form  a  fed- 
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eration  at  once;  or  at  least  agree  and  establish  together  (as 
it  were  a  savings-bank  or  hospital  or  great  police-station) 
a  sort  of  extra-government,  uniquely  armed  and  super- 
financed,  whatever  it  cost  them  in  pangs  of  vanity  or  tem¬ 
porary  uneasiness  of  industry.  Common  sense,  and  every¬ 
one’s  selfish  interest  in  security  and  in  the  restoration  of 
optimism,  would  suffice  to  make  peace. 

The  real  disorder  must  lie  deeper.  It  must  be  that  there 
is  no  clear  common  sense.  Even  selfishness  in  some  way 
must  be  divided  against  itself,  unfaithful  to  itself.  The 
hardest-headed  men  also  must  be  seeing  things,  having 
hallucinations,  playing  with  trouble  as  if  in  their  sleep, 
or  childishly,  or  madly. 

Somehow,  in  recent  years,  almost  all  men  have  got  into 
habits,  and  habits  of  thought,  that  keep  them  at  least  a 
little  unhappy  in  the  rosiest  circumstances,  dissatisfy  them 
(you  might  say)  right  in  the  thick  of  satisfaction;  and 
they  do  not  know  how  to  change  themselves,  and  so  do 
not  care  what  else  happens.  During  the  profound  changes 
in  their  way  of  life,  their  view  of  life  has  not  been  brought 
up  to  date,  or  harmonized  with  action;  so  they  have  dou¬ 
ble  natures.  There  is  a  secret  despair,  now  while  they  are 
at  peace,  working  against  the  despair  they  all  feel  at  the 
prospect  of  another  war.  (So  exceptionally  immoral  or  un¬ 
healthy  men  live  badly  because  they  cannot  quite  wish  to 
live.)  They  cannot  altogether  hope,  or  believe,  or  sharply 
feel  even  their  fears.  It  is  a  sort  of  anaesthesia  or  immobile 
ecstasy  rather  than  evil;  they  are  unable  rather  than  un- 
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willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  decisions. 
What  can  they  do  but  dream,  and  mourn,  and  amuse 
themselves,  and  get  in  the  way  of  each  other’s  action — 
being  under  a  spell? 

In  no  other  way  can  the  strange  behaviour,  including 
that  of  the  Americans,  be  explained.  The  confusion  of 
the  old  and  the  new  world  is  not  so  practical  a  trouble 
as  it  seems;  it  is  (it  must  be)  the  rearrangement,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  final  coma  and  death-agitation,  of  an  entire 
world  of  old  mentality.  Now  and  then,  in  their  listlessness, 
the  men  as  well  as  the  women  are  stricken,  with  woman¬ 
ish  terrors,  about  their  very  reasons  for  being;  they  feel 
out  of  patience  even  with  the  present  at  its  very  best;  and, 
to  themselves  at  least,  if  not  yet  quite  aloud,  they  cry  out 
for  a  better  prospect;  and  then  they  wait  nervously  for 
a  solution  and  a  salvation — it  would  have  to  be  super¬ 
human,  most  of  them  fancy — a  new  revelation  in  them¬ 
selves  or  elsewhere,  without  a  moment’s  delay;  and  they 
pray,  though  unable  to  pray  specifically,  to  a  more  virile 
divinity  than  any  in  sight:  hurry  and  come  and  save  us 
and  set  us  to  work  saving  ourselves,  hurry  up!  Everyone’s 
imagination  slips  away,  as  it  were  by  night,  and  vaguely 
joins  everyone  else’s. 

In  broad  daylight  everyone  denies  it.  Yet  it  happened, 
last  night;  will  happen,  tonight;  will  go  on  happening 
until  the  Western  World  as  it  is  has  been  brought  to  an 
end,  or  until  it  has  been  (as  men  have  always  said  upon 
such  occasions)  saved! 
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Hold  on:  what  is  it  that  happened,  will  happen,  is 
happening? 

An  obscure  meeting  of  minds,  everywhere,  an  almost 
illicit  meeting,  with  every  nation  represented,  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  as  yet;  minds  that  are  too  heavily  veiled 
still,  rather  weak,  swaying  a  little  as  if  intoxicated  on 
something,  still  suspicious,  and  uncertain  of  the  extent  of 
their  agreement;  minds  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
but  almost  ashamed  of  it,  timid  about  allowing  any  light 
to  be  turned  on  them,  or  on  anything;  minds  that  are  the 
only  hope  of  the  world,  but  dangerous  also,  desperate,  all 
ready  to  stop  caring  whether  they  themselves  or  anyone  or 
anything  else  continues  to  exist  in  such  a  world,  ready  to 
stop  caring  what  happens,  ready  for  the  worst — if  there 
should,  in  fact,  be  nothing  better  than  that  which  they 
believe  to  be  probable. 

It  is  more  or  less  like  the  Sabbaths  in  the  dark  ages, 
when  men  and  especially  women  were  as  drunk  on  their 
distress  as  we  are  on  prosperity,  and  as  exasperated  by  the 
delay  that  took  place  in  the  coming  of  the  millennium  as 
we  are  by  the  prospect  of  another  war;  when  they  felt 
altogether  out  of  touch  with  God,  as  we  do,  and  therefore 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  taken  by  the  Devil.  Once 
more  today  people  safe  indoors  hear  it,  as  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  feudal  city,  as  in  Rome  honeycombed  with  cata¬ 
combs — the  music  very  faint,  out  of  tune,  drumming, 
the  half-cynical  jubilee,  the  lamentation  choked  down  half 
the  time  by  a  sense  of  humour  and  by  boredom.  Once 
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more,  happening  to  hear  it,  knowing  by  experience  how — 
well,  perhaps,  how  loose  it  is,  people  pretend  not  to  no¬ 
tice  it. 

A  new  divinity  not  known  or  not  acknowledged,  not 
put  on  the  throne  and  served  and  made  to  prevail  (just 
played  with  half-consciously,  betrayed  when  the  cock 
crows)  is  practically  a  devil.  Idealism,  never  clarified  and 
enforced,  but  privately  indulged  in  as  if  it  were  a  vice,  de¬ 
bauches  the  spirit. 

If  all  this  half-religious  excitement,  this  vague  exas¬ 
peration  with  apparent  destiny,  this  idealism  out  of  order, 
does  not  find  an  outlet  before  long;  if  it  does  not  get  to 
know  itself  and  come  into  the  limelight  honestly;  if  it 
does  not  insist  upon  being  given  a  fair  chance  and  being 
allowed  to  do  its  work  in  the  world — there  will  be,  in  fact, 
the  devil  to  pay.  Little  by  little  it  demoralizes  the  society 
it  might  either  restore  or  renew. 

Of  course,  in  the  thick  of  things,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
it  all  means.  If  every  detail  of  it  could  be  put  down  in 
writing  by  some  one  who  had  taken  part  in  it  again  and 
again;  if  a  sort  of  strong  wind  of  inspiration  blew  things 
all  together  in  some  one’s  mind,  not  leaving  out  a  single 
sigh  or  the  latest  fleeting  optical  illusion;  if  it  were  ren¬ 
dered  shamelessly,  as  it  is,  in  a  sort  of  moonlight  of  style, 
with  very  explicit  but  not  too  simplifying  words,  suitable 
to  the  dreaminess  of  the  change  going  on  in  the  world  for 
better  or  worse,  a  change  by  instinct,  with  little  or  no 
help  from  the  intelligence  up  to  date — perhaps  certain 
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others,  sufficiently  intelligent,  at  secure  firesides,  with 
plenty  of  time,  could  figure  it  out  and  act  accordingly, 
exercising  the  practical,  political,  financial  authority 
which  the  sympathetic  eye-witness  almost  always  lacks. 

There  is  some  precedent  for  humanity’s  being  helped, 
not  to  say  saved,  just  by  the  truth,  by  getting  a  proper 
impression  of  itself.  Of  course  the  over-sensitive  eye-wit¬ 
ness  would  have  to  be  quite  candid  and  very  sure  of  what 
he  had  seen.  To  begin  with,  for  lack  of  franker,  more 
certain  evidence,  what  was  it  that  we  four  tourists  saw  in 
central  Europe  last  summer? 

We  saw  (oh,  convenient  symbol)  the  rain  drop  by  drop 
angering  everybody,  dragging  out  its  wrinkled  lengths 
over  southern  Germany,  eastern  France;  and  everybody 
staring  dumbly  up  at  it.  Everybody  stared  up  at  it  with  a 
resentment  which  it  did  not  deserve.  One  could  tell  by 
their  expressions  that  it  was  reminding  them  of  other 
things  of  much  greater  importance.  Desolation  of  wet 
and  cold,  display  of  the  clouds — it  might  have  been  a 
public  portent,  an  insulting  official  ceremony.  It  might 
have  been  the  funeral  (with  military  honours)  of  a  man 
who  had  done  them  irreparable  harm,  or  that  of  a  man 
who  could  still  have  done  them  good — killed.  The  black 
writing  of  the  wind  in  the  rain  might  have  been  a  vast 
poster  just  put  up  to  declare  a  revolution  or  a  mobiliza¬ 
tion  or  some  other  outrage  of  government  or  no  govern¬ 
ment.  Between  half-hearted  labours  and  half-tipsy  enter¬ 
tainments,  they  all  stopped  and  considered  the  weather 
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as  if  it  were  an  injustice  too,  with  malevolent  agencies  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Then  we  saw  them  gazing  at  actual  ojfficial  or  political 
posters  pasted  on  the  walls  everywhere  every  few  days, 
with  the  same  expression.  They  read  the  headlines  and 
editorials  in  the  newspapers  every  morning  with  the  same 
curiosity  and  lethargy:  nations  and  nations  peering  into 
a  vast  printed  cloud  as  if  in  search  of  omens  only,  as  if 
politics  and  what  follows  were  just  part  of  nature.  Dis¬ 
armament,  the  gold-standard,  rivalries  of  chancelleries  and 
banks,  reparations,  the  birth-rate,  tariflFs,  and  unpayable 
debts — they  talked  about  such  things  and  the  human 
agencies  in  charge  of  them  as  one  does  about  the  weather: 
impossible  to  understand,  irresponsible,  impossible  to  con¬ 
trol;  nothing  to  be  done  about  it;  nothing  to  be  done  but 
feather  one’s  own  nest  as  one  can  day  for  day,  otherwise 
putting  up  with  it  all  as  it  comes.  Judging  by  their  ex¬ 
pressions,  they  will  go  on  putting  up  with  it  indefinitely — 
obedient,  harmless  creatures — unless  (that  is,  until)  the 
universal  nerves  go  to  pieces;  then  it  will  not  matter  what 
comes,  what  they  do. 

We  saw  that  this  helpless  humour  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  country  or  given  set  of  circumstances.  A  majority 
of  the  English  in  their  dramatic  situation,  thick  as  flies 
on  the  island  throne  of  a  dissipated  empire,  the  over¬ 
policed  Italians,  the  wealthy  frightened  French — all  alike: 
resentful  but  passive,  unless  there  should  come  a  nervous 
fit;  very  hopeful  and  very  cynical,  with  a  certain  revelry  of 
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imagination  around  every  ideal  possibility  and  every  worst 
probability;  yet  firmly  convinced  that  man’s  public  fate 
is  just  a  matter  of  chance,  quite  beyond  his  private  pow¬ 
ers.  The  best  even  of  the  German  faces  (though  their 
government  is  already  at  bay)  still  have  a  dreamy  detached 
expression;  so  do  the  changing  faces  of  our  own  still 
pampered  people;  perhaps  our  own  do.  In  its  temper,  as 
in  its  problems,  Christendom  is  all  one. 

The  fact  that,  in  the  daydream  of  each  nation,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  vague  anger  is  still  mistakenly  directed  chiefly 
against  some  other  nation,  is  by  no  means  the  only  danger 
of  such  dreaming.  The  mistake  does  lead  to  war,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nervous  crisis;  but  in  a  war  the  dreamers 
are  bound  to  discover  at  least  that  it  is  a  mistake,  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy.  Then  their  attention,  ever  fiercer  and 
blinder,  will  turn  to  their  too  proud  masters  and  too  hum¬ 
ble  servitors,  their  politicians,  spokesmen,  priests.  Perhaps 
the  latter  foresee  this  and  are  somewhat  deliberately  keep¬ 
ing  it  misdirected.  War  on  them,  that  is,  on  the  state  in 
such  a  temper,  would  be  another  waste  of  time,  since  the 
dreamers’  worst  enemy  is  their  own  state  of  mind,  their 
real  trouble,  you  might  say  their  sleep.  So  it  will  go,  unless 
they  all  wake — from  waste  to  waste,  until  they  can  do  no 
more,  no  good,  no  harm:  a  finished  race,  a  race  that 
changed  in  every  way  but  could  not  sufficiently  change 
its  mind. 

It  all  seems  to  be  going  by  instinct.  Now  we  know  that 
human  instinct  is  no  longer  to  be  trusted,  least  of  all  in 
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politics.  Man  in  our  part  of  the  world  is  an  animal 
whose  behaviour  has  varied  too  greatly,  whose  needs  are 
too  complex,  whose  health  is  too  delicate,  and  whose 
memory  is  too  well  furnished,  to  be  governed  by  feeling 
alone.  He  must  think — because  the  consequences  of  not 
thinking  are  harder  and  harder  on  him.  Unless  he  is 
thinking,  thinking  what  to  do,  all  he  can  feel  is  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done.  Yet  last  summer  men  and  women  of  the 
silly  sort  reminded  one  of  peacocks  screaming  before  a 
storm,  and  only  the  very  wisest  of  the  fur-bearing  animals 
that  put  on  extra  pelts  when  the  winter  is  going  to  be 
hard.  Even  if  human  premonitions  were  trustworthy,  we 
know  that  human  beings  could  not  oil  their  plumage 
to  make  it  waterproof,  or  whatever  it  is  that  peacocks 
do;  perhaps  they  too  do  little  or  nothing,  except  scream. 
No  matter  how  prudent  they  were,  men  could  not  put  on 
thick  enough  coats  at  will.  They  might  do  various  other 
things.  For,  unlike  the  four  seasons,  their  troubles  are  not 
imposed  upon  them  from  on  high. 

When  so  great  a  number  of  men  and  women,  including 
the  poor,  begin  to  look  upon  what  they  themselves  do  or 
foolishly  permit  as  if  it  were  the  weather,  senseless  and 
uncontrollable;  when  they  come  to  regard  bad-to-worse 
in  world  affairs  as  all  in  the  day’s  work,  and  nature’s  way; 
when  they  begin  confusing  what  is  actually  unchangeable 
in  the  human  lot  with  what  might  still  be  improved,  pre¬ 
vented,  saved;  when  they  grow  cringing  and  plaintive 
about  the  former,  and  mistakenly  fatalistic  about  the  lat- 
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ter,  identifying  their  misfortunes  with  fate,  and  giving  in 
to  fate  in  advance,  though  more  or  less  blasphemously 
hating  it — there  is  likely  to  be  trouble.  Before  long  what 
they  call  fate  really  may  be  master. 

We  remembered  our  impression  in  the  Paris  markets  at 
daybreak,  and  decided  that  this  general  impression  was 
the  exact  opposite.  That  really  was  instinct;  primitive, 
largely  physical  impulse.  This  is  the  result  of  errors  of 
reasoning  or  mental  ills.  Those  wild  timeless  gardeners 
really  feel  and  (if  necessary)  act  as  the  forces  of  nature 
do.  These  infinite  bourgeois  fancy  that  a  force  of  nature 
has  them  in  its  power.  When  supposedly  self-governing 
men  fail  to  govern,  or  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  there  is 
bound  to  be  hunger,  raging  fever  in  the  fields  and  the 
streets,  bloodshed — worse  than  bloodshed,  with  our  won¬ 
derful  inventions.  When  that  happens,  really  primitive 
men  know,  by  instinct,  what  there  is  left  to  be  done,  and 
do  it.  When  reason  fails,  instinct  is  left  to  its  own  devices, 
rich  mournful  wasteful  procedure,  another  bloody  kiss 
for  the  earth  and  a  new  sick  pregnancy  sometimes  lasting 
hundreds  of  years. 
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Nancy — The  Place  Stanislas 

Leaving  Paris,  we  went  straight  east.  Rain  in  the  country 
beds  o£  the  Seine  and  the  Marne  makes  a  series  of  un¬ 
happy  nocturnes  of  them  even  by  day.  Some  other  valleys 
in  Champagne,  draped  with  weather  of  the  nineteen- thirty- 
one  sort,  seem  to  have  been  built  for  sad  important  old 
tournaments;  you  expect  to  hear  medieval  horses,  Wag¬ 
nerian  horns.  Certain  small  towns  look  as  if  they  had  been 
flogged  and  kicked  by  armies.  So  one  reason  for  the  im¬ 
patience  that  we  felt  on  the  first  lap  of  our  journey  was 
exceedingly  unjust  to  France:  namely,  that  the  marks  of 
war  would  be  less  obvious  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Poor 
land  of  Napoleon!  whose  warlike  appearance  is  now  for 
the  most  part  a  result  of  invasion — as  a  man  having  been 
attacked  and  scarred  badly,  afterward  looks  dangerous. 
Elsewhere  on  the  continent  the  wounds,  including  those 
the  French  inflicted  in  their  day,  have  had  more  time  to 
heal. 

This  rather  Roman  highway  scarcely  could  be  more 
direct,  running  straight  up  hills  and  down  into  valleys 
with  a  jerk,  cutting  towns  in  half:  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  a  nation  always  wanting  to  get  to  its  borders  in  a  hurry, 
in  order  to  defend  them.  Good  roads  and  what  goes  on 
them,  however,  no  longer  give  real  protection;  rapidity  is 
relative;  the  moving  of  deadly  weapons  over  the  earth 
and  through  the  air  has  become  a  sort  of  championship 
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match;  the  great  prize-cup  is  bound  to  keep  passing  from 
hand  to  hand — empty  just  now,  but  meant  to  be  filled 
with  blood  when  the  final  race  is  run. 

Oh,  no,  the  motor-manufacturers  and  the  statesmen 
(who  may,  after  all,  be  somewhat  contractors)  are  either 
prejudiced  or  just  in  error:  rapid  transport  will  not 
save  civilization.  No  more  than  perfected  printing-presses 
and  mills  for  making  cheap  paper  have  been  the  saving 
and  perfecting  of  culture.  More  people  buy  more  books, 
and  skim  through  most  of  them,  and  scarcely  respect  one; 
that  is  all.  In  the  old  days  he  who  owned  a  dozen  or  so 
was  not  only  very  rich,  but  a  man  to  be  feared  and  re¬ 
spected,  and  very  dear  to  others  of  a  like  persuasion;  and 
the  dozen  kept  shaking  the  world  and  making  all  con¬ 
cerned  happy.  In  the  old  days,  if  it  did  not  profit  a  man  to 
travel,  or  make  him  happy,  of  course  he  stayed  at  home; 
but  if  his  ambition  or  his  desire  was  worth  the  trouble, 
he  succeeded  somehow  in  getting  where  he  wanted  to  go; 
the  crusaders,  the  Jews,  the  Americans  did.  Now,  along 
astonishing  boulevards  or  overhead  on  ethereal  tracks, 
everyone  whisks  along,  no  matter  where,  in  pursuit  of 
skin-deep  pleasure,  or  upon  the  most  dubious  business. 
What  sets  one  in  motion  is  a  sort  of  inertia,  in  one’s  appe¬ 
tites  or  affections  or  ideas;  this  is  a  paradox,  but  there  is 
no  fun  in  it. 

We  four  Americans,  last  summer,  were  also  moving 
vaguely  in  the  direction  of  superficial  pleasure  and  other 
people’s  business;  we  knew  it  and  did  not  enjoy  the 
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thought,  but  sincerely  hoped  to  arrive  at  more  than  that. 
Fine  roads  are  beautiful  if  not  useful;  and  we  had  an 
idea  of  what  begets  and  bears  beauty  in  Europe,  and 
what  it  is  good  for. 

The  provincial  capital  of  Nancy  is  made  up  of  many 
tedious  little  streets  all  round  an  architectural  masterpiece, 
the  pride  and  memorial  of  a  king’s  foreign  father-in-law. 
Louis  XV,  the  less  official  historians  tell  us,  was  to  have 
married  a  Spanish  princess;  but  she  was  a  very  little  girl, 
and  he  had  to  wait  for  her  to  grow  up.  Before  that  time 
came,  masturbation  and  other  such  substitute  pleasures 
were  thought  to  be  a  menace  to  his  health  or  his  morals. 
All  the  men  of  that  family  were  capable  of  excess — some 
morbid  tendency,  they  say,  taking  the  form  of  extreme 
erotic  exuberance.  Therefore  the  engagement  was  broken 
off,  though  this  more  or  less  caused  a  war;  and  a  Polish 
princess  ripe  for  marriage  was  chosen. 

The  result  of  which  was  the  loveliest  example  of  palace 
architecture  erected  during  the  eighteenth  century  in 
France;  being  enabled  to  afford  it  was  the  Polish  prin¬ 
cess’s  father’s  recompense  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  all 
too  important  boy’s  stupid  agitation  in  his  bed,  and  for 
keeping  him  from  falling  shamefully  under  the  spell  of 
certain  valets.  Also  it  is  one  more  explanation  of  the 
Franco-Polish  alliance  which  is  said  to  make  it  impossible 
for  Wisconsin  farmers  to  believe  in  France’s  pacific  inten¬ 
tions.  What  a  spell  history  binds  the  brain  with!  How  has 
anyone  the  courage  to  make  up  mysteries,  to  invent  plots. 
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while  the  master  of  all  the  forms  of  fiction  (one  might  as 
well  call  him  God)  is  still  at  work? 

The  Place  Stanislas  looks  like  a  palace  on  the  stage: 
the  whole  of  it  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  wherever  you 
stand  or  sit,  and  there  is  rather  more  of  two-dimensional 
fagade  than  three-dimensional  living-quarters.  Beauty 
with  the  magnificent  side  out:  a  stage-set,  a  court-costume, 
a  sort  of  ideal  mask  to  be  worn  by  a  great  many  men  all 
at  once.  But  after  dark  it  has  another  beauty;  just  as  those 
good-natured  men  of  its  epoch,  so  fatuously  proud  of 
their  philosophy  up  until  about  1793,  were  terribly  per¬ 
spicacious  at  times,  and  moved  to  tears — by  pleasure  in 
retrospect,  by  landscape,  by  Mozart  and  Rameau.  When 
we  were  there,  in  the  weak  moonlight,  the  gilding  seemed 
less  like  decoration  than  like  tears  shed  by  the  stone.  The 
echoes  of  the  architecture  of  Rome  had  become  Echo  her¬ 
self,  a  nymph,  a  wraith,  the  lost  love  of  every  man  with  a 
sense  of  beauty  ever  since  the  Romans  stopped  building. 
The  forms  all  purified  until  they  seem  republican  as  well 
as  royal,  the  quite  sufficiently  sentimental  grandeur,  the 
fountains  preventing  any  dryness,  the  branches  reaching 
over  the  wall  at  intervals  and  seeming  to  warm  it  though 
the  night  was  not  warm,  even  modern  politics  talked  in 
in  the  shadow  in  Lorraine  voices,  everything,  and  everyone 
in  spite  of  himself — just  long  enough  to  be  borne  in 
mind  as  an  ideal  afterward — seemed  as  soft  and  strong 
as  the  language  of  Rousseau. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  Europe  worthy  of 
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love;  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  construction — 
that,  apparently,  is  the  way  miracles  take  place,  among 
and  for  Europeans.  Personal  vice  and  virtue  are  struck 
against  each  other  somehow,  the  flint  and  the  steel;  and 
a  spark  of  much  greater  consequence  is  obtained.  A 
father’s  vanity,  or  a  lover’s  extravagance,  manifests  itself 
on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  that  of  marrying  and 
breeding.  One  man’s  possessive  instinct  goes  farther  than 
he  meant;  one  man  with  more  imagination  than  is  needed 
to  take  care  of  himself  grows  positively  greedy  on  behalf 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  surplus  interest  on 
private  investments,  whether  of  intangible  energy  or  of 
real  property,  eventually  becomes  public  wealth — this 
ought  to  be  axiomatic.  Many  men  take  no  pleasure  in 
such  beliefs  now;  yet  it  is  hard  still  to  imagine  anyone  we 
have  known  undertaking  any  literal  or  figurative  sort  of 
Place  Stanislas  just  on  principle,  or  in  a  mystic  movement 
of  anonymous  masses,  or  at  a  time  and  in  circumstances 
so  warlike  or  revolutionary  that  it  seems  unlikely  to  last. 
Stanislas  was  not  far-sighted. 

By  its  fruits  our  European  selfishness  has  come  to  seem 
sacred.  When  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  personal 
advantage  has  always  been  misunderstood.  It  has  been  no 
less  productive  of  things  of  the  spirit  than  of  jewellery, 
palaces,  fashions  and  parks.  The  beneficent  sciences,  the 
fine  arts  which  console  even  the  old  and  doomed  and 
unfortunate,  the  vision  of  the  value  of  this  or  that  aspect 
of  experience  which  is  generally  called  religious  vision. 
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and  even  the  stamping-out  by  the  strong  of  this  or  that 
unnecessary  sort  of  suffering  among  the  weak — private 
initiative  in  every  case;  by-products  of  such  intimate 
causes  as  a  boy’s  libidinousness,  a  father-in-law’s  prosper¬ 
ity  and  pride,  Rousseau’s  touchiness  and  morbidity  about 
being  misunderstood. 

His  name  brings  this  particular  historical  roundelay 
almost  to  an  end.  The  king  had  seven  children  by  the 
daughter  of  Stanislas.  The  historians  explain  how  during 
the  last  half  of  the  century  the  French  Government  had 
to  pay  such  heavy  reparations,  whatever  they  were  called 
then,  that  it  could  not  do  much  palace-building,  and 
should  probably  have  done  even  less.  The  later,  even  more 
plastic,  flowery  style  (the  most  French  of  all  and  one  of 
the  most  original  in  the  whole  history  of  building)  we 
know  best  oh  a  smaller  scale:  perfect  little  profiteers’  coun¬ 
try-houses,  and  ideal  armchairs  copied  so  often  for  New 
York  flats  and  doctors’  waiting-rooms  that  we  can  scarcely 
take  any  more  pleasure  in  them.  A  great  many  of  the  best 
architects  went  abroad,  farther  abroad  than  the  Polish 
court  in  the  capital  of  Lorraine.  They  did  wonders  for  the 
Germans.  The  king’s  great  mistress.  Pompadour,  grew  al¬ 
most  obsequious  toward  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Em¬ 
press  of  Austria,  and  not  merely  as  a  social  climber:  for 
she  was  less  a  mistress  than  a  cabinet-minister.  By  that 
time  Rousseau  and  Diderot  and  Voltaire  in  their  soft, 
strong  language  were  making  preparations  for  the  future, 
with  varying  degrees  of  indignation  and  helpfulness,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  literary  powers  and  the  infirmities  of  each 
at  various  times.  Perhaps  two  or  three  of  their  inspired 
phrases  {the  right  to  happiness,  for  example)  are  at  the 
bottom  of  our  present  disorder,  our  new  tendencies  toward 
revolution.  They  meant  to  save  the  society  of  their  century, 
not  to  cause  trouble;  and  perhaps  it  was  due  to  them,  in 
fact,  that  the  wild  nymphs  of  the  markets  and  their  raging 
men,  when  they  got  done  using  the  guillotine  as  if  it  were 
a  broom,  found  something  more  and  better  to  do  as  well. 
One  might  be  called  upon  to  face  a  worse  prospect:  that 
of  a  similar  exasperation  without  even  inspired  new  phrases 
to  work  with.  Perhaps  one  reason  that  they  did  seem,  after¬ 
ward,  to  have  helped  raise  the  whirlwind  was  that  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  though  she  esteemed  their  writings,  paid 
rather  less  attention  to  them  than  to  the  other  two,  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress  of  Austria.  In  due  time 
they  married  the  Empress’  sixteenth  child  to  the  eventual 
heir  to  the  French  throne;  and  of  course  France  went  on 
paying  those  reparations,  whatever  they  were.  By  then,  the 
end  of  that  particular  throne  and  society  was  in  sight. 

When  our  more  beautiful  and  powerful  women  start 
trying  to  enter  into  flattering  relations  with  Madame 
Litvinova  and  Mr.  Stalin;  when  our  ablest  men  in  large 
numbers  (chemists  and  industrial  executives  and  farm  ex¬ 
perts  today,  for  we  have  nothing  much  in  the  way  of 
palace  architects  to  lose)  set  out  for  the  steppes,  whether 
in  hopes  of  putting  aside  something  to  leave  to  spoiled 
daughters  in  their  wills,  or  in  order  to  be  given  a  freer 
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hand  at  their  work  than  in  our  occasionally  stingy  democ¬ 
racies;  when  our  fickle  authors  begin  composing  apologies 
and  eulogies  of  a  society  without  sentiment,  piety,  or  fine 
arts — well,  we  shall  begin  trembling.  Hating  to  see  the 
end  coming  again,  of  course,  and  fighting  against  it,  even 
more  ardently  than  we  should  have  a  century  and  a  half 
ago — our  troubles  are  pettier,  morally,  for  one  thing;  and 
there  is  more  for  us  to  fear  and  less  to  hope.  But  of  course 
we  should  have  to  give  our  allegiance  to  no  matter  what 
revolution,  if  it  were  accomplished — not  before. 

Historians  as  a  rule  are  extremely  dull  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  who  change  their  opinions  the  minute  the 
end  has  come.  They  forget  that  being  able  to  defend  itself 
and  endure  is  an  essential  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  social 
order,  the  virtue  of  a  system  of  government.  If  the  one 
you  have  known  and  loved  fails,  falls — alas,  you  know 
then  that  it  was  never  as  great  as  it  seemed. 


II 

History  Is  Like  a  Tree 

History  is  like  a  tree,  with  roots  of  past  and  myriad 
branches  of  present  and  more  growth  or  decay  to  come, 
flowers  and  fruit  and  tree-diseases — no  flowers,  perhaps, 
for  a  while,  or  flowers  without  fruit.  No,  not  one  tree  but 
many,  one  overhanging  the  other,  an  awful  thicket  of  them 
rooted  in  the  rotted  centuries,  a  muddled  jungle  in  which 
at  times  not  one  of  us  likes  to  move  alone,  a  sacred  wood 
where,  even  before  entering,  the  best  of  us  mystically  or 
superstitiously  bows  down. 

In  it,  of  course,  one  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  general  impression,  a  true 
description,  without  rhetoric  and  without  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  this  or  that.  So  when  we  cease  trembling, 
or  when  we  rise  from  our  knees  (which  it  is  depends  upon 
temperament  and  the  time  and  the  circumstances)  perhaps 
the  best  we  can  do  is  just  to  go  as  the  spirit  moves  us  from 
tree  to  tree,  taking  with  us  whoever  will  come,  as  the 
pastoral  Greeks  did — in  hopes  of  having  a  chance  to  make 
love,  or  just  in  search  of  themes  for  their  rivalries  of  music 
or  rhetoric,  or  because  they  too  were  afraid  of  the  dark. 
In  the  half-dark,  among  the  bits  of  yellow  warmth  which 
the  sun  chances  to  toss  down,  we  lie  on  the  ground  where 
the  roots  press  upward  like  mysterious  pregnancies,  or  like 
old  healed  scars,  or  like  motherly  hands  severely  hurting, 
as  it  were  punishing,  our  idle  muscles.  Then  we  go  from 
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tree  to  tree,  and  press  our  cheeks  against  the  painful  bark, 
and  hold  hands  with  the  various  branches,  and  kiss  the 
feminine  leaves,  and  ask  the  birds  to  give  us  a  blessing,  if 
they  will,  and  learn  what  we  can.  Finally  we  bring  home 
as  many  sample  sprays  and  sticks  and  different  examples 
of  blossom,  seed,  and  fruit  as  we  can  carry. 

Doubtless  we  shall  never  have  a  general  impression  our¬ 
selves;  our  hearts  are  always  too  stirred  up  and  our  mem¬ 
ories  too  cluttered.  But  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
one  more  useful  too  than  the  old  story:  that  woodsmen 
chop,  wood  rots,  wild  beasts  get  hungry  and  insolent,  birds 
do  not  care,  night  frightens,  and  death  (for  a  civilization, 
a  history,  an  entire  forest  of  human  beings,  just  as  for  one 
human  being)  — is  to  be  avoided. 

Perhaps,  in  any  case,  if  it  should  happen  that  one  or 
more  of  our  great  trees  of  Europe  were  lamentably  cut 
down,  or  dried  up  and  died  and  came  down  in  a  shud¬ 
dering  fainting  stub,  to  lie  there,  deteriorate,  and  become 
something  else;  or  if  we  should  die  ourselves,  or  be  shut 
up  in  various  sickrooms,  or  (loving  all  the  world  and  our 
liberty  in  it)  be  exiled  in  some  part,  even  at  home,  never 
to  see  the  entire  mystifying  forest  again — perhaps  it  would 
be  a  comfort  to  have  a  collection,  no  matter  how  monoto¬ 
nous:  partial  trunks,  all  of  marbled  worm-eaten  fibre; 
scattered  foliage,  all  having  the  same  sharp  spine  and  rich 
worn  clotted  colour,  disparate  branches  in  which,  by  that 
time,  the  weakness  which  brought  the  whole  to  the  ground 
would  be  quite  obvious. 
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For  the  true  lover  of  the  forest  there  could  never  be 
enough  such  souvenirs.  For  the  true  lover  of  life,  who 
alone  may  save  the  forest  though  he  cares  about  it  less, 
there  might  well  be  too  many,  an  excess  of  bits  and  of 
dry  leaves.  But  perhaps  the  very  excess  will  help  him  prac¬ 
tically,  to  keep  the  forest  (in  which  he  also  must  come 
and  go)  healthy,  fruitful.  He  may  gather  from  the  silly 
botanizing  of  half-pastoral  persons  a  knowledge  of  for¬ 
estry  greater  than  they  have  the  wit  to  understand. 


12 

The  Anti-love  Philtre 

From  Nancy  we  four  motorists  went  along  the  Moselle, 
upstream,  where  all  is  puff  of  smoke  without  fire,  cloud 
without  lightning,  green  without  much  to  eat:  the  land¬ 
scape  of  Claude  (who  was  named  in  fact  after  Lorraine) 
without  his  wooden  little  Roman  personages.  Into  the  most 
fairy-tale  forest,  up  and  up  and  over  the  Vosges.  There 
in  the  mist  the  tips  of  the  pines  were  planted  like  little 
crosses,  confused  like  birds’  footprints,  printed  like  a  text 
in  a  dead  language.  At  intervals  the  mist  would  be  torn, 
and,  in  the  same  sort  of  wound  in  the  sky,  the  same  leafy 
oval  frame  in  which  the  saints  in  glory  as  well  as  the  sylvan 
deities  used  to  appear,  we  could  see  hill  and  dale  miles 
away,  good  weather  and  muddled  rainbows. 

Then  we  went  downhill  to  Colmar  in  Alsace,  where 
German  painting,  the  greatest  example  of  that  very  rare 
greatness,  Griinewald’s  altar-piece,  is  to  be  seen.  They 
are  neither  French  nor  German,  these  much-disputed  peo¬ 
ple,  we  decided,  whatever  the  vain  and  healthily  grasping 
French  or  the  hungry  and  perhaps  unhealthily  vain  Ger¬ 
mans  have  to  say  about  it.  All  afternoon  we  enjoyed  the 
odour  of  the  admirable  cattle,  the  harvest,  the  manure,  the 
poor  flowers,  the  heaviness  of  the  food,  the  swaying  hay¬ 
racks  in  the  sunshine,  the  white  girls  with  coarse  bosoms, 
the  men  with  moustaches  and  red  mouths.  It  is  a  dream- 
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land  for  any  man  who  has  ever  been  a  stable-boy  in  the 
West/ 

We  crossed  the  Rhine  on  a  sort  of  raft  held  in  place 
by  cables,  pulled  over  the  drab  waves  going  north  with 
brutal  rapidity;  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  neat  fortress  in 
Baden;  went  on  in  the  flat  valley  among  barnyards  not  so 
untidy  as  in  France,  fields  not  rendered  so  fruitful.  From 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  looking  back,  Alsace  seems 
rather  French. 

Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  where  we  spent  the  night,  is  full 
of  rigorously  Catholic  students,  a  city  which  evidently 
wishes  to  be  as  mediaeval  as  possible.  There  is  a  square, 
a  bishop’s  palace  and  a  theological  seminary — strongholds, 
we  thought,  of  the  dubious  faith  which  had  to  put  off  for 
centuries  attending  to  its  Master’s  injunction  about  killing 
because  it  was  impracticable,  and  now  that  it  has  become 
not  only  practicable  but  imperative,  puts  it  off  still,  fuss¬ 
ing  about  outworn  theology,  chastity,  foreign  missions. 
There  is  a  fine  cathedral  which  in  the  twilight  had  a  bar¬ 
barous  appearance,  that  of  a  throne  with  a  canopy  or  of 
some  crude  pleasure-bed.  The  mind  of  man  has  been  seated 
for  centuries  on  such  thrones  or  beds  as  that,  and  now 
it  seems  to  be  lying  sluggishly  under  them  or  in  them,  bed¬ 
ridden.  The  next  morning  we  felt  better  about  it:  of 
course,  moment  by  moment,  faith  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mind  of  man;  but  in  a  moment,  at  will,  man  can  change 

^  Wisconsin,  furthermore,  is  as  German  as  it  ever  was — and  more  per¬ 
manently,  the  change  having  been  brought  about  in  peace. 
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his  mind  a  great  deal.  In  spite  of  the  very  northern  trees 
coming  down  the  low  mountains  and  almost  darkening  it, 
the  church  in  the  dim  sunshine  reminded  us  of  exotic  fruit 
piled  up:  the  pinkness  of  a  peach,  the  outline  of  a  pine¬ 
apple,  lumpy  below  and  leafy  above;  and  we  fancied  that 
we  were  making  a  meal  of  its  beauty,  and  thus  gathering 
strength  to  take  away  its  strength,  if  it  will  not  awake  and 
work. 

Then  up  the  heights  in  the  Black  Forest  which  have 
a  crushed  cultivated  appearance.  Timber  is  raised  there  as 
if  it  were  a  gigantic  black  sort  of  barley  or  wheat,  and 
they  probably  have  to  send  a  good  part  of  it  to  France, 
and  doubtless  complain  of  this  bitterly.  Then  down  again, 
not  really  down — along,  across  a  great  melancholy  pla¬ 
teau,  quite  as  epic  and  doleful  as  Champagne,  but  much 
less  worth  fighting  for  and  not  at  all  scarred;  over  strange 
meadows  that  seem  sullen  about  being  tilled  and,  indeed, 
to  some  extent  refuse  to  be;  between  bony  cliffs  and  more 
1931  storms,  into  Swabia,  toward  Munich. 

Immense  baffling  land!  We  Americans  felt  that  it  was 
a  good  deal  more  foreign  than  our  familiar  districts  in 
France,  and  were  glad  to  be  several  in  the  car,  which  at¬ 
tracted  attention  because  of  its  long  aquiline  French  nose. 
Not  that  we  minded  being  taken  for  what  we  are  not;  nor 
should  we  be  embarrassed  to  be  French,  however  they  may 
have  mismanaged  things,  in  the  Ruhr  and  elsewhere;  nor 
have  we  the  least  idea  that  the  Germans  are  anything  but 
gentle.  Indeed,  though  we  have  had  occasion  lately  to  learn 
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to  know  the  French  better,  we  have  had  good  reason  to 
love  the  Germans  all  our  lives. 

They  are  less  easy  to  know,  and  perhaps  understand 
themselves  less  well.  If  you  get  into  difficulties  with  a 
Frenchman,  you  can  look  the  matter  up  in  a  sort  of  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  in  any  one  of  a  number — Saint-Simon,  Balzac, 
Proust.  The  Frenchman  can  do  so  too,  if  need  be;  whereas 
Germany’s  greatest  men  of  letters  have  either  been  just 
general  Europeans  or  have  worked  in  one  of  the  general 
forms,  such  as  poetry,  abstract  philosophy,  ancient  history. 
We  Americans,  whose  literature  is  so  limited,  and  (for 
fifty  years)  has  been  either  marginal,  or  hermetic,  or 
merely  entertaining  and  false — we  of  course  are  in  the 
worst  predicament  of  all. 

But  at  the  moment  it  was  not  the  strangeness  of  our¬ 
selves  to  ourselves  that  troubled  us,  nor  the  strangeness  as 
such.  As  a  rule  the  latter  affects  Americans  pleasantly  and 
seems  much  like  beauty,  a  source  of  pleasure  and  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  love.  In  extreme  cases,  just  as  the  sense  of  beauty 
may  lead  to  debauchery,  our  inclination  toward  the  exotic 
leads  us  to  such  ends  of  the  world  as  Soviet  Russia  or 
China,  where  we  can  be  of  no  use  and  may  even  do  some 
harm.  Yet,  having  been  happy  in  stranger  places,  when 
we  ourselves  first  got  to  Germany,  we  half  wished  we  had 
not  come. 

What  was  the  matter  with  us? 

In  imagination,  we  were  not  alone;  it  was  1931 — so  no 
one  with  any  imagination  could  be.  This  foreign  feeling 
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makes  most  men  angry,  infatuated,  obstinate;  the  presence 
of  most  men  in  a  foreign  country  of  which  they  are  igno¬ 
rant  is  dangerous.  Therefore,  imagining  ourselves  some¬ 
how  accompanied  by  some  of  those  we  had  left  behind, 
it  was  fear  that  we  felt.  For,  in  the  present  mood  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  and  probably  at  least  as  long  as  the  inde¬ 
cision  and  opportunism  of  our  own  country  lasts,  giving  no 
help  or  encouragement  or  stimulus — the  least  suggestion 
of  the  foreignness  of  men  to  men  is  bound  to  remind  one 
of  war.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  set  about  undoing  one’s  own 
ignorance,  perhaps  the  chief  pleasure  of  travel;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  mind  is  left  to  itself,  which,  when  there 
are  such  anxieties  as  that  in  it,  is  precisely  what  one  does 
not  want.  The  less  one  knows  about  a  foreign  land,  the 
more  sharply  one  feels  one’s  likeness  to  the  great  loose 
terrible  majority — all  those  among  whom  one’s  voice,  up¬ 
lifted,  would  be  like  an  insect’s  voice,  the  squeaking  of 
a  little  impotence. 

Yet  (the  mind,  mourning,  protests) — the  majority  of 
men  have  such  good  intentions.  In  order  to  get  them  to 
make  the  least  preparation  for  war,  their  ruthless  masters 
and  humble  servitors,  the  statesmen,  have  to  make  won¬ 
derful  talks  all  about  peace.  They  are  not  even  brave,  it 
seems,  unless  they  are  frightened  and  in  a  corner,  or  un¬ 
less  what  is  expected  of  them  can  be  made  to  seem  the 
noblest  of  martyrdoms. 

These  Germans,  for  example:  they  seem  even  better- 
natured  than  the  French,  more  imaginative  and  suppler. 
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They  are  not  nearly  so  wise  a  people,  of  course.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  arrange  some  regular  collaboration 
between  the  German  heart  and  the  French  brain?  It  would 
be  worth  while  in  dollars  and  cents,  that  is,  in  francs  and 
marks.  Indeed,  there  are  infinitely  more  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  living  more  nearly  identical  lives  than  English¬ 
men  and  Americans,  with  much  less  that  is  genuine  to 
quarrel  about.  Could  they  not  live  at  peace?  Certainly; 
obviously;  naturally.  All  the  raw  materials  of  peace,  as 
well  as  of  war,  are  there — war  on  the  surface,  but  at  bot¬ 
tom  peace;  the  longing  for  peace  in  their  distracted  spirits, 
the  necessity  of  it  immediately  in  every  practical  aspect  of 
the  situation. 

What  then  is  it  that  is  dragging  them  and  the  rest  of 
us  stupidly,  nervously  along  in  the  direction  of  war — ^some 
war,  as  yet,  so  vague  and  senseless  that  everyone  talks  of 
it,  all  the  journalists  write  of  it,  without  the  least  idea 
which  nations  will  have  to  fight  which  others.  What  are 
the  pulling  bullying  forces  which  we  have  got  to  make  a 
heroic  or  a  saintly  effort  to  resist  without  a  moment’s 
delay? 

We  all  know,  more  or  less:  the  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  democratic  governments  of  what  their  peoples  want. 
The  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  what  their 
governments  are  doing.  The  romantic  utterances  of  politi¬ 
cians  with  a  reputation  to  make;  the  evasive  utterances  of 
those  with  one  to  keep.  Everyone’s  habit  of  having  a  morn¬ 
ing  swig  of  newspaper-ink;  the  ardour  of  all  the  hack- 
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writers  mixing  for  everyone  this  fatal  potion,  this  anti-love 
philtre.  So  many  men’s  boredom,  and  their  wish  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  have  new  desires  and  hopes  constantly  aroused 
in  themselves,  and  then,  naturally,  to  have  those  satisfied; 
their  feeling  that  they  have  a  right  to  have  their  vanity 
satisfied  as  well.  The  resentment  of  those  who  are  unsuc¬ 
cessful  according  to  these  false  standards,  loosely  shifting 
and  settling  on  an  enemy.  The  selfishness  of  investors  and 
industrialists — no,  not  even  their  selfishness,  but  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  their  selfishness  at  any  given  moment.  For  they 
appear  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  gain  in  the  long  run 
by  each  other’s  ruin. 

Fictitious  values,  every  one!  Yet  we  are  told  by  rather 
wise  men  that  they  are  to  be  the  end  of  Europe’s  greatness, 
and,  indeed,  that  nothing  is  more  natural. 

Indignation,  when  one  feels  helpless,  comes  closer  and 
closer  to  despair.  The  good  will  toward  men  that  was  bred 
into  us  by  our  Christian  mothers,  almost  inevitably,  in 
such  a  situation,  means  a  broken  heart.  One  is  often 
tempted  to  wish  one  were  dead,  in  order  not  to  hear  any 
more  of  such  nonsense,  not  to  see  all  this  vilest  lying  come 
true. 
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Suddenly  we  crossed  the  Danube,  and  to  our  half-super¬ 
stitious  delight,  followed  it  for  miles.  A  little  infant  river 
here,  wrapped  in  fringes  and  (you  might  say)  feather-boas 
of  grey  reeds — water  pure  and  grey,  not  seeming  to 
breathe  or  move.  For  miles,  further  on,  spread  or  coiled 
in  the  vast  humble  meadows,  like  a  snake,  a  sacred  snake 
just  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  it  is  sacred  and  to 
be  proud,  to  lie  still.  There  was  a  pool,  the  long  water- 
grass  and  the  banks  reaching  almost  around  the  current 
which  seemed  to  stay  there;  and  we  thought  of  Ophelia; 
we  thought  that  it  might  be  all  right  to  die  in  it,  to  be 
just  mad  enough  to  do  so,  no  madder.  White  birds  played 
between  the  water  and  the  grass. 

Then  one  of  us  remembered  that  we  had  just  left  be¬ 
hind  us,  not  far,  down  he  did  not  know  which  cross-road, 
its  source.  It  is  in  a  little  nobleman’s  back  yard,  they  say. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  seen  upon  application  to,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  admission  fee  to — what  ought  he  to  be 
called?  Curator;  collector;  scarcely  proprietor.  Some  one 
asserted,  not  long  ago  (they  say)  that  some  other  was  the 
true  source;  there  was  a  lawsuit;  and  the  authenticity  of 
our  nobleman’s  claim  was  established  by  the  court.  It  is 
almost  as  if  rival  stables  in  Bethlehem,  championed  by 
eloquent  lawyers,  were  to  bring  their  pretensions  before 
some  judge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  even  in  the  present 
geographical  case,  the  judge  was  awe-stricken  as  well  as 
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dignified.  Certainly  the  supposedly  inexhaustible  waters  of 
faith  flowing  through  the  infinite  soul  of  man  are  of 
greater  consequence  than  any  actual  river;  yet  it  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  that  the  Danube  is  also  divine,  though 
humbly,  and  the  most  famous  Viennese  waltz  a  sort  of 
hymn. 

How  we  should  have  liked  to  see  that  cradle,  that  womb 
in  the  earth!  The  mere  thought  of  it  put  us  in  a  better 
humour;  a  reverent  and  almost  confident,  childish  frame  of 
mind.  Men  and  kings  and  revolutions  may  come  and  go, 
but  rivers  go  on  forever.  What  do  you  suppose  the  true 
source  is  like — a  fountain,  or  a  well,  or  some  sort  of  altar 
or  shrine? 

Indeed  it  is  easy  to  see  that  rivers  are  closely  related 
not  only  to  man  but  to  God.  Whoever  or  whatever  one 
believes  that  He  is  or  was,  they  are  obviously  His  handi¬ 
work;  and,  lacking  that  little  bit  of  relative  free  will  of 
which  men  are  so  proud  (though  not  making  much  use 
of  it) ,  they  have  remained  more  nearly  as  they  were  meant 
to  be.  Among  the  numerous  aspects  of  nature  of  which 
this  is  also  true,  the  half-human  phenomena  and  rather 
dead  titans  and  the  various  races  of  nymph-like  and 
demon-like  things  called  geographical  or  geological — in  so 
far  as  godliness  is  identified  with  goodness,  it  is  the  rivers 
that  are  god-like.  Their  power  is  infinite,  eternal — how 
nonsensical  this  must  sound  to  astronomers!  But  they  do 
good  incalculably,  unlike  stars,  unlike  mountains;  and  un¬ 
less  their  names  are  taken  in  vain  during  wars,  almost 
never  do  any  harm.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  an  unex- 
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pected  overflow  takes  blind  disrespectful  men  by  surprise. 
Regular  floods  may  hurt,  but  they  bless  and  fecundate: 
compare  the  Nile  Valley  with  that  of  the  Rhone,  which, 
after  the  levees  were  built,  grew  senile  and  poor. 

It  gives  one  a  positively  Miltonic  emotion  to  think  of 
the  rough  hands  of  the  Almighty  knotting  the  sources  of 
the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhone  together  here  in 
the  middle  of  Europe,  as  one  might  tie  three  snakes  to¬ 
gether  by  the  tail,  sealing  the  combination  with  the  wax 
of  all  these  mountains  when  they  were  soft;  and  to  imag¬ 
ine,  furthermore,  that  their  courses  were  meant  to  divide 
the  continent  into  three  great  vague  empires,  in  which  the 
North  Germans,  and  the  South  Germans,  and  what  might 
as  well  have  been  called  the  West  Germans,  should  live 
and  work  at  peace,  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks  in  three 
directions,  as  labourers  from  one  fireside  separate  to  do 
their  planting  and  digging  in  the  soil.  It  might  to  some 
extent  be  brought  about  yet;  but  whenever  patriots  and 
even  authors  and  priests  think  of  those  rivers,  they  lose 
their  heads  altogether.  It  was  much  too  long  ago,  indeed, 
that  they  were  laid  down — a  sort  of  sketch  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  empire-builders,  who  were  guided  instead  by 
momentary  private  interests,  or  mere  public  expediency,  or 
wild  inherited  misinterpreted  poetry,  or  dreams  of  a 
glory  that  is  now  cheap  as  well  as  damaging;  and  doubt¬ 
less  one  ought  to  have  one’s  tongue  cut  out  for  proposing 
the  least  change  in  the  map  of  Europe  based  upon  geog¬ 
raphy  or  upon  what  happened  in  the  past. 
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The  wind  of  Swabia  was  sweet;  and  one  of  us  shivered, 
and  repeated  what  some  one  had  told  him  about  the  scent 
that  blew  off  certain  battlefields  for  months,  even  after 
the  war.  In  reply  another  one  of  us  mentioned  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  sweetness  in  Chicago  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south 
where  the  slaughter-houses  are.  The  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  came  there  from  Europe  most  recently,  and  those 
whose  instincts  are  (you  might  say)  loose,  though  prob¬ 
ably  disliking  this  odour  less,  are  doubtless  affected  by  it 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  gentle  Chicagoans  we  have  all 
known;  so  perhaps  the  theory  which  attributes  the  windy 
city’s  preeminence  in  crime  to — well,  to  the  south  wind,  is 
not  as  foolish  as  it  sounds. 

Things  of  that  sort  must  make  it  difficult  to  keep  order 
in  time  of  war,  among  the  simpler  soldiers,  and  suffice  to 
explain  the  atrocious  news  items  which  were  so  helpful 
during  the  winter  of  1916-17  in  exciting  our  countrymen, 
especially  in  the  West,  into  going  abroad  when  they  were 
called  for — upon  occasion,  when  treated  by  able  orators, 
pastors,  lawyers,  etc.,  making  thousands  (in  concert-halls 
and  coliseums  and  churches)  growl  and  sigh  all  together 
most  pitifully. 

O  secretive  barracks,  and  ghostly  flags  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  in  the  dark  weather!  And  any  company  of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life — it  could  be  mobilized  whether 
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or  not  they  are  martial:  one  born  fighter  for  a  thousand 
born  followers;  one,  two,  three,  and  all  would  be  fighters; 
they  scarcely  need  time  to  change  their  clothes;  there  will 
be  no  dressing-up  in  the  next  war.  From  the  blank  willing 
faces  even  of  workingmen  one  looks  up  in  the  sky  at  the 
magnificent  passage  of  commercial  planes:  how  many  of 
them  could  also  be  transformed  in  an  instant?  Science 
(the  world’s  new  friend,  mentor,  and  fiance)  is  particu¬ 
larly  suspect.  Passing  in  front  of  quiet  hospitals,  thinking 
of  this  new  midsummer  night’s  anaesthetic,  that  blessed 
new  injection,  one  wonders  whether  they  could  not  be 
manufactured  in  sufficient  quantities,  cheaply  enough, 
puffed  out  of  heaven  or  insinuated  into  water-supplies,  and 
what  their  effect  would  be  then.  In  every  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion  of  any  very  attentive  man,  there  are  bound  to  be  a  few 
such  grains  of  madness.  In  the  wet  German  gardens,  none 
too  flourishing  at  best,  upon  French  masterpieces  of  horti¬ 
culture,  over  American  acres  all  enamelled  with  Garden  of 
Eden  fruit  to  be  somewhat  wasted  in  the  cooking,  the 
rain  will  fall  already  mixed  with  typhoid  germs — or  are 
they  not  clever  enough  for  that  yet,  is  science  not  quite 
ready  for  an  apotheosis? 

All  along  the  road  the  dahlias  dear  to  German  house¬ 
wives  glow  steadily,  butcher-shop  colours  by  which  all  the 
world  is  kin,  the  same  as  in  the  Paris  markets  at  dawn, 
here  in  the  rain. 

Redundant  images  of  war:  the  world  is  habit-bound; 
war  is  just  a  bad  habit.  Suppose  that  a  man  has  been 
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accustomed  to  go  to  a  certain  shop  to  buy  something  very 
costly  that  he  terribly  desires — a  reasonable  thing  to  do, 
whatever  the  price.  Suppose  he  is  told  one  day  (and 
apparently  believes)  that  if  he  attempts  to  do  so  again,  not 
only  will  his  payment  be  taken  and  nothing  given  in  ex¬ 
change,  but  all  his  previous  purchases  will  also  be  seized 
and  destroyed.  Suppose  he  sets  out  toward  the  usual 
shop,  ready  to  pay  the  usual  price,  as  usual.  A  man  who 
behaved  like  that  would  be  called  mad;  before  long  his 
family  would  probably  interfere  with  his  independence  of 
action.  A  nation  which  behaves  like  that  is  unfortunately 
still  the  fatherland,  one’s  country  right  or  wrong.  A  world 
of  such  nations  presents  (to  say  the  least)  a  peculiar  prob¬ 
lem  to  whoever  wants  to  go  on  living  in  at  least  private 
sanity.  Evidently  it  is  harder  for  a  world  to  think  than 
for  one  man;  its  infinite  habits,  divided  and  outspread 
in  little  reflexes  among  millions  of  men,  are  hard  to  break. 

We  passed  under  a  tree  laden  with  green  apples,  also 
bearing  in  its  branches  at  the  moment  two  brown  hungry 
boys  who,  when  they  have  ripened  a  little,  will  make  very 
good  eating  for  one  of  those  new  short  guns  with  wide 
mouths. 

Who  is  to  aim  the  fatal  machinery  (all  ready  to  be  put 
into  his  hands)  at  whom?  So  far  it  does  not  seem  to  mat¬ 
ter  much.  There  is  not  yet  any  general  division  of  the  not 
yet  noticeably  brave  nations  into  competitive  teams;  having 
only  one  set  of  really  essential  interests,  it  is  in  fact  very 
hard  to  divide  and  ally;  doubtless  that  can  be  arranged  on 
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the  spur  of  the  moment;  up  to  date  one  has  to  consider 
them  two  by  two,  any  two. 

Any  two  are  like  two  men,  descended  from  admirable 
old  bandits,  somewhat  overbred  and  in  delicate  health, 
near  neighbours,  doing  business  with  each  other.  They 
cannot  quite  make  up  their  minds  why  they  are  discon¬ 
tented,  but  they  are.  The  businesses  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  are  not  so  profitable  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago; 
either  their  expectations  are  too  high,  or  they  really  are 
not  first-rate  business  men.  Just  as  they  are  each  other’s 
best  clients  in  some  respects,  they  are  competitors  in  some 
others.  Romantically,  perhaps  a  little  weak-mindedly,  they 
keep  thinking  of  the  days  of  their  bandit-grandfathers, 
when  murder  was  heroic  and  (furthermore)  profitable. 
Perhaps  they  also  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure-need  of  blood¬ 
shed.  Little  by  little  they  lose  their  heads  amid  the  com¬ 
plex  business  and  the  nervous  emotion.  They  bluster  for 
a  few  years,  getting  up  their  courage;  engage  in  secret 
diplomatic  interviews  for  a  few  years,  so  that  they  are  well 
provided  with  pretexts.  Each  has  a  vague  notion  in  the 
back  of  his  head  that  the  other  can  hurt  him  as  much  as 
he  can  hurt  the  other,  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
suicide-pact  is  afoot,  rather  than  glorious  (and  profitable) 
murder.  Fear  begins  to  take  precedence  over  malice,  but  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  They  begin  hating  each  other 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  fight  if  they  really  have  to;  obvi¬ 
ously  neither  would  be  any  good  at  fighting  his  old  friend 
if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  making  moral  preparations,  in 
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transforming  the  old  inhibiting  good  will;  and  if  they 
prepare  too  well,  they  will  not  see  the  difference  between 
having  to  and  not  having  to.  But  they  understand  each 
other’s  point  of  view  or  lack  of  one;  they  respect  each 
other’s  dignity  and  dark  purposes;  they  play  the  game,  as 
it  were,  in  a  sort  of  friendly  spirit  practically  aiding  and 
abetting  each  other.  Will  their  half-panicky  half-pleasur¬ 
able  dreams  not  come  true  in  due  time,  automatically?  In 
a  few  more  years,  probably,  will  they  be  able  not  to  attack 
each  other?  Doubtless  it  is  a  suicide-pact,  though  not  quite 
conscious;  doubtless  neither  will  triumph,  and  they  will  lie 
side  by  side  as  they  have  lived,  exhausted  if  not  dead,  in 
each  other’s  arms,  good  old  friends. 

In  the  wet  German  fields  the  sheep  drifted,  all  bent  over 
to  the  grass  in  one  pattern  by  their  appetite.  Down  the 
muddy  roads  cows  were  led  to  the  bull,  steers  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter — and  it  seemed  a  superior  rather  than  an  inferior  order 
of  nature. 

The  order  of  nature  has  changed  considerably  where 
men  are  concerned.  Once  upon  a  time,  indeed,  the  races 
or  sub-races,  the  nations  in  the  making,  were  young,  and 
had,  as  is  natural  in  youth,  continual  fits  of  real  covetous¬ 
ness  and  anger,  and  elaborate  codes  based  upon  them — 
lively  bandit-natures,  fighting  because  they  felt  strong  and 
thereby  keeping  strong.  There  was  always  some  one  who 
could  advantageously  be  fought.  The  elder  adolescent  peo¬ 
ples  taught  and  bullied  the  younger;  the  younger  joined 
forces  and  plundered  and  learned  from  the  elder.  So  at 
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any  rate  it  seems,  from  our  centennial  point  of  view,  look¬ 
ing  back;  and  it  seems  that  all  those  impulses  were  useful 
then;  ripeness  of  mind  and  wealth  and  mastery  of  nature 
resulted  from  them,  for  us.  Human  weaknesses  of  imma¬ 
ture  nations  suiting  the  circumstances  so  well  then — his¬ 
torically,  in  the  past  tense,  we  may  as  well  call  them 
strengths.  At  present  they  are  just  weaknesses. 

Once  upon  a  time  Europe  was  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
the  more  and  the  less  barbarous,  and  America  scarcely 
inhabited  at  all.  The  less  barbarous  subdued  and  trained 
their  slower  neighbours;  the  latter  in  turn  over-ran  and 
plundered  and  were  formed  by  their  betters;  and  in  due 
time  Europeans  in  America  swept  the  little  degenerate  red 
population  right  out  of  existence,  to  make  room  for  a 
Utopia.  There  might  almost  be  one  everywhere  (within 
reason) ,  did  the  men  of  Europe  and  America  but  know 
how  much  progress  they  have  made,  and  what  are  the 
penalties  of  progress.  They  are  almost  uniformly  culti¬ 
vated  and  quite  able  to  be  prosperous,  though  (as  inde¬ 
pendent  agents)  all  weakened.  They  have  little  or  nothing 
to  gain  by  acting  independently,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
history,  as  if  they  knew  nothing,  as  if  nothing  mattered — 
and  almost  everything  to  lose. 

Children  and  barbarians  are  admirable  creatures;  true 
stories  about  them  make  the  best  reading  in  the  world. 
There  are  none  in  the  company  of  Western  nations,  none 
with  the  extenuating  innocence  of  the  first,  the  stamina  of 
the  second.  It  is  hard  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  either  for 
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long  without  tragic  consequences.  Involuntary  childishness 
or  barbarity  lie  in  the  province  of  pathology:  crude  erring 
impulses,  healthy  in  extreme  racial  youth,  coming  back 
now  in  over-ripeness  when  they  can  serve  no  good  purpose, 
as  savage  traits  do  in  cases  of  individual  neurosis,  infantile 
tricks  in  senile  old  age. 

Look  at  them,  the  aged  nervous  nations  resident  in  the 
West,  grown  wonderfully  obese;  requiring  for  their  well¬ 
being  the  most  delicate  nourishment,  for  their  industrial 
and  commercial  labours  the  most  elaborate  concord; 
stricken  with  tics  of  badly-brought  up  young,  superstitions 
and  angers  of  befeathered  chieftains;  all  dangerously  ly¬ 
ing  to  each  other  and  to  themselves  in  obscure  terms  of 
outworn  idealism;  all  red  in  the  face  with  shames  and  re¬ 
sentments,  primitive  alarms  and  civilized  vanity;  all  ready 
to  fight  because  they  feel  weak,  and  so  to  grow  still 
weaker;  all  very  active  behind  each  other’s  backs  in  strange 
diplomatic  formalities,  rather  like  the  nuptial  dance  of 
certain  birds,  or  the  manceuvres  of  the  worst  old  gentlemen 
in  the  worst  detective  stories;  slinking  in  and  out  of  shady 
political  situations,  all  waiting  for  a  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  for  the  child  was  normal,  for  the  savage  nat¬ 
ural;  none  of  them  in  the  least  to  blame  (you  might  say) 
but  all  implacable,  implacably  striving  to  accomplish  the 
old  martial  rite,  which — since  they  happen  to  be  no  longer 
young,  no  longer  strong  for  such  ordeals,  no  longer  inde¬ 
pendent — happens  to  be  a  crime. 

Which  one  of  these  mad  old  men  do  you  love  best? — 
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every  reasonable  being  now  asks  himself  and  his  friends, 
reasonable  or  otherwise.  It  does  not  matter.  Whichever  it 
is,  when  they  get  done  playing  together,  that  one  will  seem 
to  you  the  most  seriously,  the  least  deservedly  mutilated. 
So  it  was  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  a  comparatively 
harmless  scrape,  just  a  good  beginning.  Every  last  old- 
fashioned  patriot,  the  most  ardent  and  the  least  reasonable 
might  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to  it:  it  will  be  six  of  one 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other — half  a  dozen  ruptured 
cities,  leprous  landscapes,  and  half  a  dozen  aimless  revolu¬ 
tions  on  each  side. 
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Are  we  simply  pacifists  then?  one  of  us  inquired.  Shud- 
derings  of  the  imagination  such  as  the  above  do  suggest 
some  fervent  belief  or  personal  predisposition  of  the  sort. 
Is  it  mere  non-resistance  that  our  hearts  keep  aching  for; 
our  minds  insolently,  redundantly  requiring;  our  little  elo¬ 
quence,  given  the  least  excuse,  urging  upon  all  and  sundry? 

Certainly  not.  Whom  indeed  would  a  real  pacifist  find 
to  preach  against;  who  would  have  the  face  not  to  agree 
with  him  in  theory  immediately,  perhaps  treacherously? 
Theoretical  pacifism  is  all  nonsense,  like  the  so-called  hu¬ 
manization  of  war,  the  outlawry  of  the  bigger  guns,  the 
more  sickening  gasses;  there  was  plenty  of  that  before 
1914.  The  development  of  international  sympathies  is  all 
nonsense;  those  promiscuous  sorts  of  love  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  to  hate  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Perhaps  the  only  hope 
for  our  world  is  our  fear;  the  fear  of  being  attacked  is  not 
enough;  the  fear  of  attacking  is  not  enough;  and  of 
loitering  as  it  happens  to  be  convenient  at  the  moment 
outside  the  law,  and  of  stumbling  ahead  in  history  without 
law  enough.  Who  is  not  afraid?  Who  wants  war? 

No  one  of  any  importance.  The  superb  and  mysterious 
armies  in  the  West  exist  as  a  guaranty  of  peace,  there 
being  no  other — O  topsy-turvy  West!  They  cost  so  much 
that  the  taxpayers  would  not  feel  able  to  afford  them 
for  any  other  reason.  Of  course  there  are  also  a  few  up- 
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start  politicians  walking  scarcely  official  regiments  up  and 
down  as  if  to  attract  attention,  somewhat  as  actresses  do 
leopards  and  tiger-cubs;  but  if  they  should  come  to  power, 
the  nature  of  their  publicity  would  have  to  be  changed  over¬ 
night.  A  few  munition  manufacturers  would  probably 
profit  by  ruining  us  all.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for  them: 
they  are  not  of  two  minds  about  it;  they  can  act  energeti¬ 
cally,  because  they  put  their  actual  advantage  before  more 
or  less  hurt  patriotic  feelings,  vague  satisfactions  of  van¬ 
ity;  but  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  us  do  likewise,  it  should  be 
quite  easy  to  bring  so  small  a  group  of  men  to  see  reason. 
A  few  newspaper-owners  must  find  it  profitable  to  print 
(along  with  murder-mysteries,  anonymous  letters,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.)  martial  rhapsodies;  but  public  opinion  now 
obliges  practically  all  of  them  to  keep  to  negative  ones, 
Cassandra-cries. 

Oh,  doubtless  what  a  Cassandra  really  endowed  with 
wisdom  by  a  jilted  Apollo  would  cry  about  now  is  that  it 
is  everyone’s  sad  fate  to  dread  war,  and  no  one’s  business 
to  prevent  it,  and  every  shallow  philosopher’s  and  his¬ 
torian’s  pleasure  to  say  that  it  caimot  be  prevented,  and  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  every  democratic  government  to  an¬ 
nounce  that,  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  nothing  can  be 
announced. 

Doubtless  almost  all  true  things  can  be  announced  with 
impunity,  indeed  advantageously.  Soon  we  shall  all  have 
had  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  the  pretty-pretty 
philosophies  of  history  which  prove  to  us  that  the  Western 
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World  has  had  its  day,  that  its  sun  is  setting — thereby 
somewhat  darkening  said  sun,  wherever  in  the  heavens  it 
may  be.  Certainly  war  could  be  prevented.  We  have  only 
to  stop  and  think  what  we  really  want  and  how  to  get  it: 
how  to  resist  the  tendency  of  modern  states  to  begin  again 
almost  automatically  battering  each  other  to  pieces,  not 
even  in  hopes  of  anything  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  victory,  chiefly  because  it  is  felt  to  be  traditional  to 
do  so,  although  the  circumstances  have  all  changed — be¬ 
cause  it  never,  never,  at  a  given  moment,  seems  practicable 
to  the  people  or  expedient  to  the  men  of  state  to  offer  the 
least  real  resistance  to  the  tendency  of  modern  states  to 
begin  again  automatically  battering  each  other  to  pieces, 
etc. 

It  all  seems  as  silly  as  it  is  serious.  The  world’s  task 
ought  to  be  easy.  All  the  objections  to  enforcing  peace 
turn  out,  upon  examination,  to  be  unreal,  imaginary.  It 
is  not  even  necessary  to  overturn  a  single  government — but 
on  the  contrary  to  extend  government’s  functions  every¬ 
where,  to  add  something  to  it,  above  all  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  being  altogether  overturned  after  the  next  bout  of 
battering.  The  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  are  not  real 
sacrifices:  national  supremacies  that  are  but  momentary 
or  altogether  fictitious;  international  debts  that  are  bad 
anyway;  national  poses  that  are  untenable;  prospects  of 
superficial  profits  that  are  more  dubious  every  day.  Every¬ 
one’s  ambition  or  avarice,  if  it  faced  the  facts,  would  be 
on  the  side  of  everyone’s  anxieties  and  ideals — with  the 
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exception  of  the  few  admirably  single-minded  men  men¬ 
tioned  above.  In  fact  there  is  so  little  to  be  gained  by 
anyone  on  what  used  to  be  called  the  field  of  honour  that 
even  the  liveliest  demagogues  do  not  dare  go  on  talking 
the  noble  old  nonsense  about  a  just  cause,  the  unities  of 
race  and  religion,  the  right  to  revenge,  and  the  rest.  Nat¬ 
urally  some  new  nonsense  has  taken  its  place:  they  say 
they  have  made  sacred  promises  to  poor  little  allies,  and 
they  tell  how  frightened  they  are  of  the  foreigners.  You 
see,  they  are  not  real  militarists  either.  In  fact  there  is  no 
problem  of  military  passion  in  Europe  now,  no  real  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  desire  for  glory,  not  even  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  the  country  which  has  the  greatest  army,  and  the 
country  which  makes  the  greatest  fuss  about  not  being 
allowed  to  have  one;  habitual  terrors  on  that  side  of  the 
Rhine,  and  economic  distress  and  morbid  pride  on  this,  are 
quite  other  matters.  Again  and  again  one  hears  that  even 
professional  soldiers,  sturdy  conservative  men,  are  de¬ 
manding  disarmament,  and  seem  ready  for  whatever  politi¬ 
cal  innovations  it  may  necessitate.  It  must  be  that  they  too 
have  no  stomach  for  the  sort  of  war  they  might  be  asked 
to  wage  before  long. 

At  a  sharp  turn  in  a  town  we  almost  ran  into  what  did 
look  like  a  small  detachment  of  professionals:  stiff  men  in 
unattractive  uniforms  obviously  made  to  last  our  several 
eras  of  war  and  peace,  men  with  rather  unsymmetrical  faces 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  France  only  in  the  Gothic 
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sculpture  of  the  cathedrals.  Solemn  concentrated  fellows: 
very  grave  issues  might  have  been  at  stake  wherever  they 
were  going. 

Knowing  our  Germans  to  some  extent,  we  realized  that 
they  might  be  just  policemen,  perhaps  even  postmen.  And 
it  occurred  to  us  that  public  servants  in  a  country  which 
has  (quite  naturally,  though  by  no  means  justly)  such  a 
bad  reputation,  should  be  given  new  uniforms,  less,  may 
we  say — less  suggestive:  something  rather  like  a  priest’s 
frock,  though  not  so  skirted,  or  one  of  those  handsome 
outfits  to  be  seen  in  palace-hotels.  It  might  have  various 
advantages,  including  the  obvious  one  of  tranquillizing 
the  French. 

The  humble,  ardent,  infinitely  painstaking  men  march¬ 
ing  past  us  held  their  heads  at  an  almost  imperceptible 
angle,  as  if  they  were  listening  to  the  final  martial  move¬ 
ment  of  a  Brahms  symphony,  or  it  might  even  have  been 
to  some  hymn  the  crusaders  sang.  The  French  also  are  said 
to  be  a  warlike  lot,  though  they  do  not  look  it.  Ah,  yes, 
we  may  be  wrong;  the  martial  passions  may  not  be  so 
decadent  in  unsophisticated  men’s  minds  as  they  seem,  but 
immortal  or  nearly  so,  ready  still  to  spring  up  youthfully, 
and  to  play  havoc  with  great  satisfaction  as  in  the  past. 

It  does  not  matter  much.  There  are  a  great  many  of  us 
who  love  our  world,  who  are  quite  aware  always  of  loving 
it,  who  want  it  whole,  safe,  and  at  ease  and  at  peace.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  admit  that  there  are  others:  simpler,  more  antique 
men,  who  are  (or  should  be)  free  to  take  all  their  instincts 
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into  account  all  the  time,  and  whose  instincts  call  for  con¬ 
flict,  effusions  of  hostihty,  danger,  glamour,  glory.  Let  us 
not  propose  anything  to  them  which  smacks  in  the  least 
of  idealism.  Let  us  not  even  implore  them  to  set  aside 
their  aggressive  ideals  for  aesthetic  or  moral  reasons,  or  to 
get  along  from  now  on  without  the  raptures  of  fighting 
and  showing  off  and  triumphing  and  dying.  Realistic, 
healthy,  even  tigerish  men,  who  recognize  power  and  who 
must  know  what  the  instinct  of  self-defence  is — not  one  of 
them  can  expect  us  to  sacrifice  our  wealth  and  our  work 
and  pleasure  to  provide  them  with  a  sort  of  martial  holi¬ 
day.  The  worst  or  most  instinct-ridden  man  in  the  world, 
if  he  wished  to  kill  for  the  fun  of  it,  would  not  expect  one 
of  his  neighbours  to  lie  down  or  just  quietly  turn  his  back 
and  let  him  have  his  way.  We  neighbours  happen  to  be 
in  a  majority. 

Doubtless,  indeed,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Western  World 
has  not  room  enough  now,  and  cannot  afford,  to  give  ag¬ 
gressive  passions  freer  play.  No  doubt  existence  lost  some 
of  its  lustre  also  when  private  murder  was  declared  out 
of  date;  yet  none  of  our  governments  hesitated  to  do  it, 
though  at  the  time  it  must  have  seemed  an  intolerable  in¬ 
terference  with  instinct.  Then  the  individual  learned  the 
use  of  other  weapons  than  the  axe,  knife,  gun,  etc.,  for 
the  settlement  of  his  personal  animosities  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  natural  rancour  in  general.  Now  that  the  time  has 
come  to  carry  the  changing  of  human  habits  one  step  fur¬ 
ther,  he  will  find  still  another  outlet  for  the  embarrassing 
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energy.  Except  in  extreme  cases  it  is  intermittent,  a  ruling 
passion  only  upon  occasion.  He  will  learn  to  control  it 
when  it  arises,  to  transpose  and  transfer  it — as  he  must, 
indeed,  a  good  many  other  unsocial  appetites,  healthy 
enough,  too,  in  their  time  and  place. 

The  industrial  system,  rather  than  good  government,  has 
inhibited  the  fighting  spirit  in  recent  years;  it  cannot  af¬ 
ford  not  to.  Modern  industrialized  warfare  itself  does  not 
give  the  really  valiant  and  pugnacious  man  much  chance. 
International  good  government  will  not  make  things  much 
worse  for  him.  For  better  or  worse  as  it  may  be  in  his  case, 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  rest  of  us.  A  sad  neces¬ 
sity,  further  decadence  of  an  abnormal  society — yes,  if 
you  like.  The  world’s  case  is  grave.  A  way  of  life  that  has 
grown  abnormally  luxurious  and  complex  in  every  other 
respect  cannot  go  on  much  longer  with  an  anachronism, 
palpitating  and  toxic  as  an  illness,  right  amid  the  vital 
organs.  The  world’s  health  must  be  taken  care  of,  by  a 
certain  amount  of  political  surgery,  probably;  by  a  great 
deal  of  literary  and  religious  psychiatry — by  this  great 
operation  of  bloodless  surgery,  the  stopping  of  this  peri¬ 
odic  haemorrhage,  above  all.  Even  patriotism  must  be 
regulated  by  law  at  last.  Our  German  postman  and  police¬ 
man,  our  French  garde-champetre,  will  have  to  content 
himself  with  being  just  that  all  his  life,  nothing  more. 

If  he  cannot,  let  him  set  out  for  other  continents  where 
border  warfare  and  fighting  for  faith  and  grand  banditry 
continue  still,  where  there  is  a  majority  of  others  who  like 
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it,  all  sure  of  the  hero’s  reception  in  some  heathen  heaven, 
all  considerably  justified  by  the  hope  of  some  tangible 
plunder  here  below.  Certainly  work  for  him  can  be  found 
somewhere.  Even  if  outlawry  among  the  nations  of  the 
West  is  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  murder  in  private 
life  (generous  proportions  at  best,  perhaps,  as  in  Amer¬ 
ica),  our  changed  and  saved  world  will  still  need  polic¬ 
ing.  There  will  always  be  an  eastern  and  a  far  western 
frontier  to  defend;  perhaps  one  in  the  south  too,  eventu¬ 
ally.  Doubtless  there  will  have  to  be  a  great  Western 
Legion,  one  international  army,  one  great  flock  of  bomb¬ 
ing  planes  like  migratory  birds,  like  Milton’s  angels,  exer¬ 
cising  up  and  down — which,  if  there  were  no  others,  might 
scarcely  even  have  to  drop  real  bombs.  In  this  exercise  the 
warrior-sportsman  might  be  happier  than  he  has  been  for 
years,  with  no  further  doubts  about  the  good  or  evil  of 
his  cause. 

If  the  martial  instinct  is  a  respectable  one  (as  must  be 
the  case) ,  even  in  the  proper  circumstances  one  of  the 
noblest,  then  the  born  fighter  who  is  willing  to  live  always 
by  and  for  it  alone,  as  if  it  were  his  art  or  his  religion,  is 
obviously  a  finer  type  than  the  man  who  feels  it  only  by 
fits  and  starts,  in  exuberant  youth,  or  when  his  private  life 
or  his  business  goes  badly,  or  just  by  command,  when  the 
call  to  arms  appears  in  the  papers.  Let  Europe’s  real  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers  be  gathered  together,  then,  and  made  re¬ 
sponsible.  Let  them  repress  the  tragic  muddled  amateurs, 
and  prevent  the  meeting  by  accident  of  weak  multitudes 
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terribly  over-armed,  among  whom,  in  the  age  of  interna¬ 
tional  business,  there  can  be  no  real  national  victory;  who 
caimot,  in  unruly  democratic  divisions,  even  make  peace 
when  they  get  done  fighting — as  we  have  seen  since  1918. 
One  small  scarcely  expensive  army,  armed  with  a  sense  of 
duty  as  well  as  weapons,  could  hover  adequately  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  America  and  the  European  outposts 
with  a  tender  purpose  like  that  of  a  bird  over  a  nest,  a 
man  about  a  pregnant  woman  (for  the  West  is  not  yet 
sterile) ;  and  it  could  keep  the  abominably  fertile,  mystic, 
impersonal  East  out  of  the  West. 

Whether  or  not  he  welcomes  this  change  of  status,  this 
ennoblement  and  strict  limitation,  let  the  true  soldier  for¬ 
give  us,  those  of  us  who  are  in  a  vast  majority,  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  his  impulsive  existence — if  in  fact  we  still  have 
vision  and  strength  of  character  enough  to  interfere!  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  be  willing  to  live  and  let  live  (that  is,  live 
and  let  him  kill)  if  we  dared.  But  there  is  no  place  for  his 
glorious  victory,  his  once  really  sanctified  murder,  in  Eu¬ 
rope  now.  We  are  faced  with  a  ridiculous  prospect  of 
group-suicide  for  us  all  together,  an  epic  blunder.  Let  the 
incorrigible  warrior  remember  that  we  have  no  choice,  un¬ 
less  it  be  between  the  strength  and  the  prostration  of 
Christendom  as  a  whole;  between  years  more  of  the  work 
and  play  each  of  us  loves,  and  a  sort  of  world-fit  or  mass- 
fury  immediately  after  the  next  blunder;  between  the 
reformation  of  our  quarrelsome  race  as  a  whole,  and  sub¬ 
jection  in  a  short  time  to  a  race  of  some  other  colour,  less 
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frivolous,  less  mutinous,  less  efFete.  The  war-spirit  among 
Europeans  now  is  not  the  old  one,  but  a  suicidal  impulse, 
ill  or  accidental.  The  martial  impulses  must  be  paralyzed, 
the  national  liberties  must  be  taken  away,  as  unsenti- 
mentally  as  if  they  were  foaming  dogs  to  be  put  out  of  their 
misery,  as  resolutely  as  if  they  were  a  major  operation  to  be 
performed.  Let  the  good  soldier,  real  or  imaginary,  con¬ 
sole  himself  with  the  thought  that  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  in  any  case  with  his  virile  glory  as  it  shines  in  history, 
his  sacrifice  for  the  fatherland  when  it  could  be  saved  that 
way,  his  individual  hardship  rejuvenating  everything,  his 
fountain  of  fresh  blood  refreshing  everything  in  the  old 
days,  his  poor  sorrow  bearing  home  real  plunder,  his 
women  lying  down  in  terror  or  in  desire,  the  adolescent 
tones  of  his  trumpet-music,  his  old  flags. 


16 

Abnormal  Ease 

To  FEEL,  as  a  result  of  drinking  down  open  air  to  excess, 
that  there  is  more  or  better  flesh  on  one’s  bones  than  be¬ 
fore;  to  feel  one’s  blood  running  voluptuously  slow,  and 
yet  to  have  a  sort  of  facial  fever  on  one’s  cheeks;  to  fancy 
that  there  is  more  brain  in  one’s  skull  than  ever,  so  much 
thinking  having  been  done  along  the  road  for  hours;  to 
have  thought  freely  and  so  (as  often  happens)  sorrow¬ 
fully,  yet  to  be  happy  anyway:  such  are  the  rewards  of 
travel,  as  of  certain  other  American  tricks  of  tiring  one’s 
self  out  wherever  one  is,  whatever  one  is  doing — all,  per¬ 
haps,  that  as  a  nation  we  know  of  the  so-called  arts  of 
living. 

All  young  or  youngish  people,  not  only  those  vaguely 
thought  to  be  young  as  a  nation,  are  especially  favoured 
with  such  satisfactions:  class-privileges  in  so  far  as  youth 
is  a  class.  In  the  other  sense  of  the  word  also,  do  you  think 
— the  usual,  less  amiable  sense? 

We  thought  not.  What  about  the  early  American  prole¬ 
tariat;  what  about  the  crusaders,  not  the  princes,  the  serfs 
and  the  riffraff;  what  about  tramps;  what  about  the  Jews; 
what  about  the  German  students  with  guitars,  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Birds?  What  is  to  hinder  any  youngster  from  set¬ 
ting  out?  One  of  us  had  met  and  talked  with  a  young 
man  who  resembled  the  silly  Saviours  of  the  nineteen- 
hundred  painters  and  who,  with  a  sort  of  child-mistress, 
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had  wandered  all  over  the  continent,  nesting  with  her  in 
odd  places  and  doing  odd  jobs. 

Another  one  of  us  had  been  born  in  poverty  at  a  really 
considerable  distance  from  Bavaria;  and  at  this  point,  with 
marked  insolence,  reminded  us  of  the  fact.  If  it  should 
be  objected  that  he  is  an  unlikely  person  with  uncommon 
talents,  he  said,  the  theories  of  the  class-conscious  would 
be  all  the  less  well  illustrated  by  his  case.  In  so  far  as  the 
social  order  to  be  upset  by  class-warfare  offers  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  uncommonly  talented  persons,  little  or  nothing 
(on  the  score  of  hindrance)  can  be  said  against  it.  Nature 
itself  abhors  certain  weaknesses  and  tends  to  destroy  what¬ 
ever  or  whoever  displays  them;  injustice  is  natural  where 
these  are  concerned.  Otherwise  there  is  a  balance  of  good 
and  bad  even  in  unjust  society.  For  every  disappointment 
there  is  some  compensating  satisfaction;  with  every  satis¬ 
faction  goes  a  corresponding  lack. 

Our  fortunate  friend  added,  with  marked  humility,  that 
he  knew,  back  there  behind  him  among  the  so-called  lower 
classes,  men  with  other  privileges  than  his,  whom  he  sin¬ 
cerely  envied:  those  who,  although  they  could  not  go  mo¬ 
toring  in  the  afternoon,  were,  for  example,  never  nauseated 
in  the  early  morning;  those  who,  at  an  age  when  he  still 
had  to  content  himself  with  being  nothing  and  having 
nothing,  for  freedom’s  sake,  were  already  playing  with 
women,  nonchalantly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  getting 
from  them  little  reddish  replicas  of  themselves,  compared 
with  which,  in  point  of  pleasure,  rare  masterpieces  of  Ger- 
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man  painting  and  French  building  count  for  nothing  at 
all,  and  which  from  then  on,  as  important  pleasures  do, 
stood  between  them  and  other  pleasant  possibilities;  even 
those  who  had  taken,  instead  of  other  liberties,  that  of 
indifference  toward  almost  everything  (like  a  perpetual 
sweet  sleep)  or  that  of  an  insolence  toward  everyone,  beside 
which  his  own  is  just  a  parlour  trick. 

One  of  us  then  insisted  that  the  Christ-like  tramp  and 
his  girl  and  our  relatively  brilliant  friend,  the  arch-climber 
from  class  to  class,  were  all  beneficiaries  of  an  era  of  ab¬ 
normal  ease,  while  it  had  lasted.  Class-barriers  might  have 
kept  them  back  or  down;  the  war  (that  is,  the  unrealistic 
and  perhaps  unreal  peace)  had  set  them  free.  For  ten  or 
eleven  years  the  credit  so  imaginatively  granted  by  every 
bank  to  every  industry,  by  several  states  to  several  others 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had  also  been  extended  to 
every  young  wanderer.  The  generosity  which  had  fed  them 
all  along  the  way  had  really  been  wastefulness.  Poets  and 
W andering  Birds  took  flight  as  the  spirit  moved  them, 
while  the  spirit  moved  other  men  to  borrow  and  spend  and 
speculate  as  if  business  were  a  dream. 

Now  the  dream  is  growing  nightmarish;  the  false  pros¬ 
perity  is  preparing  the  ground,  setting  the  stage,  for  a 
great  martial  bankruptcy.  The  stage-setting  must  come 
down  at  once;  we  shall  be  lucky  if  the  relative  peace  and 
the  present  order  do  not  fall  first.  Our  friend  more  than 
anyone  else  is  typical  of  this  unstable  period,  its  prototype, 
almost  its  ideal;  a  good  deal  less  conspicuous  but  no  less 
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representative  than,  let  us  say,  Louis  XIV.  The  King  is 
dead!  Long  live  the  King!  At  the  rate  things  are  going  he 
may  inherit  from  himself  several  times,  his  sins  be  visited 
upon  several  generations  of  himself,  in  a  few  more  years; 
he  may  be  driven,  as  Louis  XV,  into  the  cruellest  oppor¬ 
tunism,  and,  perhaps,  as  Louis  XVI,  have  his  head  cut 
off.  Apparently  his  happiness  has  been  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  war;  so,  more  than  anyone  else,  he  will  have 
to  take  the  rest  of  them. 

The  one  who  said  this  then  affectionately  begged  our 
fortunate  friend’s  pardon;  for  he  had  turned  pale.  Where¬ 
upon  he  said  that,  in  so  far  as  all  this  was  true  and  he 
had  served  no  purpose  but  the  illustration  of  the  benefits 
of  war  for  exceptional  persons,  he  expected  and  wanted  no 
further  consideration.  Let  the  governments,  the  alarmed 
peoples  really  governing  at  last,  reduce  him  and  his  kind 
to  their  original  condition  immediately;  revise  that  unwrit¬ 
ten  part  of  the  peace-treaty  with  its  other  untenable  clauses; 
clear  him  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight  with  the  rest 
of  the  suggestive  stage-setting. 

In  any  case  there  are  only  a  handful  of  us,  including 
the  armament-makers,  he  said,  who  could  possibly  imagine 
that  war  is  advantageous.  We  had  better  be  exterminated: 
rats  disembarking  from  ocean  liners,  perhaps  carrying  the 
plague.  He  smiled,  painfully,  so  that  one  seemed  to  see — 
as  it  were,  his  heart  between  his  teeth.  Then  he  solemnly 
promised  that,  if  it  should  happen,  if  he  should  get  sent 
back  where  he  came  from,  to  the  bare  though  glamorous 
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and  wholesome  existence  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  birth 
— half-mad  though  his  maladjustment  there  had  been  and 
might  be  again — never,  never  to  make  use  of  the  some¬ 
how  feminist,  socialist,  certainly  impious  words:  rights,  re¬ 
pression,  injustice. 
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Nymphenburg 

If  not  amid  the  open-air  hysterics  of  a  race,  if  not  mean¬ 
while  in  a  mortgaged  farmhouse  or  a  factory  suburb  or  a 
barracks,  where  would  one  like  to  live? 

Outside  Munich,  near  Nymphenburg,  the  summer  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  in  the  park,  there  is  a  sort 
of  hunting-lodge.  Lightly  conceived  and  admirably  con¬ 
structed,  a  single  story;  all  plaster  and  stone,  but,  because 
of  the  lowness  of  the  relief  and  the  importance  of  the 
windows  and  the  soft  look  of  the  roof,  seeming  to  have 
little  weight  on  the  grass,  on  the  gradual  oval  steps,  and 
the  raked  gravel  from  which  these  go  up.  Under  a  low 
dome  a  vague  polygon,  wings  on  either  side — softly  it  al¬ 
most  undulates  to  its  moderate  height  as  if  it  were  just 
the  most  modest  of  little  hills.  What  sculptured  ornament 
there  is — no  symbols,  but  human  subjects,  historical  heads, 
desirable  figures,  objects  related  to  human  activity  and 
entertainment — loosely  collected  and  all  but  casually 
placed;  in  offhand  symmetry,  indeed,  but  only  because  order 
seemed  simpler  than  disorder,  one  fancies:  so  a  dove  might 
have  lighted  on  one  pillar,  wasps  hung  their  grey-paper 
masterpiece  over  the  window  adjoining. 

How  building,  along  with  living,  changed  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century!  The  Renaissance, 
through  the  long  overdone  baroque  coda,  had  worn  itself 
out.  New  buildings  were  no  longer  meant  to  dominate,  no 
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longer  allowed  to  lord  it  over  hollow  streets,  conundrum 
walks,  crushed  and  geometric  gardens,  urns  at  attention 
like  a  revue  of  troops,  and  mutilated  trees  in  eloquent  rows 
like  so  many  Vatican  singers.  First  the  masters  of  men 
seemed  to  become  too  well-bred  to  make  a  further  display 
of  power;  eventually  it  turned  out  that  they  had  little  left 
to  display.  In  all  men’s  imaginations  a  Rome,  as  it  were, 
declined;  with  a  happy  following  of  pseudo-rustics  and  of 
demigods  and  deified  sentiments,  a  Greece  (at  least  an 
idyllic  Sicily)  was  restored.  Then  they  looked  for  their 
pleasures  and  sentiments  and  even  sorrows  in  the  treetops, 
in  clouds  in  soft  or  devilish  convulsion,  caresses  of  light 
and  shade;  and  in  spite  of  the  revolutions  they  made  and 
the  various  elaborations  we  have  achieved  and  the  worse 
atrophy  of  our  will,  we  still  do — just  confounding  our¬ 
selves  with  it  as  a  rule.^  An  unpollarded  tree  is  our  ideal 
still;  lightning  stands  for  our  romance  and  our  revelation, 
even  more  illuminating,  more  blinding  also,  at  times;  ever 
stranger  dalliance  in  creature  comfort  on  some  precipitous 
edge  of  things  is  still  the  danger. 

There  it  stands,  the  so-called  hunting-lodge,  Amalien- 
burg:  at  once  the  most  out-of-date  and  up-to-date  of 
dwellings;  the  eighteenth-century  ideal  at  its  high  point 
of  perfection,  our  own  no  less — but  our  own  only  within 
reason.  A  sign  of  the  resemblance  and  the  difference,  there 

^  At  some  risk  of  losing  one’s  head  altogether,  one  might  forecast  a 
dramatic  end  of  this  century  by  multiplying  the  French  Revolution  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  our  too  passive  preoccupation  with  nature  has  doubled  and 
redoubled  since,  let  us  say,  Rousseau's  death. 
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it  lies  among  the  trees,  made  to  fit  into  their  arms,  as  one 
human  body  to  lie  well  with  another,  not  repelling  its 
energy,  not  (upon  occasion)  even  interrupting  its  sleep. 

Never  tiring  of  it,  again  and  again  we  went  down  the 
moist  alley  to  the  view  of  it,  along  the  lake  to  the  door, 
through  the  door.  The  anteroom  into  which  one  must 
enter  is  all  white,  nothing  but  ornate  kennels  for  unimag¬ 
inably  noble  beagles;  the  first  of  the  principal  rooms  is 
gold,  the  middle  one  silver,  the  last  natural  wood  with 
sanguine  pencillings  on  it,  not  finished.  All  sorts  of  mid¬ 
day  whites  are  in  the  gold  room,  though  it  is  a  bedchamber; 
through  the  open  door  you  have  the  other  sorts,  all  of 
moonlight,  if  you  please,  by  daylight.  The  reds  and  roses 
and  other  wealthy  tones  all  in  the  bedroom;  the  rest  of  the 
spectrum  in  the  other  (apparently  the  dining-room) ;  in 
fact  there  are  almost  no  colours  in  either.  In  this  luxurious 
place,  the  chief  luxury  is  a  sort  of  fiction  roused  in  oneself, 
the  enjoyer. 

The  French  architect,  Cuvillies,  also  designed  the  dec¬ 
oration,  and  the  carving  was  done  by  Germans  named 
Dietrich  and  Zimmermann.  Inside,  in  greater  though 
frailer  abundance  than  on  the  outer  walls,  beside  the  on- 
and-on  sequence  of  vine-work,  shell-work,  there  are  realis¬ 
tic  vines  and  guns  and  game-birds  and  fish-nets,  idle  flags, 
horns  of  plenty  and  musical  instruments,  loves  fluttering 
about,  and  a  few  nymphs  lolling  on  the  cornices.  The  great 
panels,  the  great  indented  mirror-frames,  the  walls 
rounded  into  the  ceiling — all  are  cut  out  in  lazy  lacy  shape. 
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the  lightest  wealth  in  the  world,  nothing  hoarded,  and 
nothing  as  perishable  as  it  looks,  and  nothing  quite  rea¬ 
sonable;  just  resolving  here  and  there  into  one  of  those 
simple  things,  a  too  small  heron,  a  too  large  spider-web, 
or  more  or  less  of  a  tree,  as  if  the  grove  without  had  really 
broken  in,  incognito  in  silver  or  gilt;  arrested  here  and 
there  by  a  bit  of  real  geometry  or  symmetry,  just  to  keep 
the  foamy  rest  from  dissolving,  slipping,  blowing  out  the 
window  in  all  its  silver  and  gilt  into  nature.  The  room  un¬ 
der  the  dome  having  irregular  facets,  the  mirrors  turn  to¬ 
ward  the  windows  somewhat,  and  add  to  the  silvery  error 
and  the  false  sprays  of  solid  wood  and  dry  stucco  and  the 
unreal  forms  of  real  foliage:  the  canals  and  the  thickets 
and  the  islands  in  which  the  royalty  fished  and  hunted,  all 
mounted  in  midair  with  the  emblems  of  their  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  and  allied  pleasures.  There  under  the  little  dome,  as 
it  were  amid  the  rhymes  of  the  best  descriptive  poetry, 
every  line  thrusting  vigorously  into  a  sense  or  two,  the 
electors  and  the  electoral  ladies  ate,  and  called  it  picnick¬ 
ing.  As  of  old  beer  and  cabbage  in  some  brutal  eating- 
place,  there  too  a  fragrance  has  been  left — but  of  the 
most  digestible  meals,  the  youngest  of  hunters,  the  least 
cloying  of  womankind;  an  atmosphere  of  laughter,  sigh¬ 
ing,  not  all  of  it  in  retrospect,  however:  the  sighing  is  one’s 
own;  if  only  some  of  the  souvenirs  were,  too! 

If  one  could  live  there,  doubtless  on  a  Sunday  one 
would  wish  to  go  to  some  sort  of  church,  to  give  thanks, 
whether  or  not  faith  told  one  unmistakably  to  whom.  For 
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any  one  of  us,  who  need  so  much  wealth  and  doubtless 
should  revere  it  somewhat  also,  coming  from  Amalien- 
burg  or  any  such  place  (as  brilliant  as  the  softest  wave 
of  prosperity  that  ever  followed  hard  war) — it  would 
have  to  be,  literally  or  otherwise,  a  wealthy  church.  On  a 
busy  street  in  Munich  we  found  the  very  one.  It  is  the 
masterpiece  of  two  brothers  with  extravagant  names,  Egid 
Quirin  Asam  and  Cosmas  Damian  Asam,  who  came  from 
somewhere  up  in  the  Tyrol.  Probably  they  danced  the 
Schuhplattl  as  their  present  countrymen  do,  great  succu¬ 
lent  beings  with  appetizing  maidens,  leaping,  slapping, 
with  melodious  cries,  in  a  revolving  trance  quite  unascetic. 
Surely  not,  however,  at  the  age  of  their  portraits,  after 
their  return  from  Rome,  where  a  well-advised  local  prelate 
sent  them  to  learn  the  latest  Jesuit  arts:  haunted,  perhaps 
always  hurried  men,  with  that  look  of  having  recovered 
from  a  good  many  illnesses  which  the  gifted  ones  of  the 
epoch  so  often  have. 

It  was  an  incomparable  epoch  for  German  architecture 
and  decorative  art.  All  the  ideas,  of  course,  came  from 
abroad:  the  secular  in  large  part  from  France,  with  a  few 
brilliant  Frenchmen,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  mon¬ 
archy;  the  ecclesiastical  from  Rome,  with  a  great  many 
impecunious  Italian  craftsmen  and  one  titan,  Tiepolo, 
thank  heaven.  The  Germans  were  provincials  then,  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  themselves  to  be,  for  one  thing.  Their  little 
rulers  were  also  somewhat  newly-rich,  because  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  betwixt  and  between  in  international  politics,  their 
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foreign  trade  in  military  men,  etc.;  and  they  were  reck¬ 
lessly  eager  to  make  every  penny  show.  The  consequent 
indifference  to  details  of  workmanship,  the  use  of  trump¬ 
ery  materials,  the  blunt,  rather  too  easily  amused  taste, 
made  their  work  in  the  French  style  inferior,  except  in 
rare  instances  where  it  really  was  French,  supervised  by 
Frenchmen;  but  a  glorious  good  luck  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
sided  over  their  ecclesiastical  Italianate  undertakings. 
Theatrical  excess  in  these  theatrical  modes  was  practically 
an  improvement  on  their  masters;  awkwardnesses  of  execu¬ 
tion  gave  a  special  childish  charm  to  the  infinitude  of 
cupolas  and  cupids  and  other  preposterous  conventions. 
For  almost  a  century  South  Germany  in  particular  was 
like  the  sweetest  and  most  hard-working  infant-prodigy 
ever  seen.  Of  course  selling  one’s  surplus  population  for 
foreign  war  is  not  as  profitable  as  having  had  the  keys  of 
heaven  handed  down  to  you;  but  the  stucco  here  is  per¬ 
haps  prettier  than  the  endless  Roman  marble  is  beautiful. 

The  brothers  Asam  did  everything  that  needed  doing 
in  churches  and  monasteries:  built  and  rebuilt  and  painted 
and  did  sculpture,  in  stone,  in  wood,  above  all,  of  course, 
in  the  usual  stucco.  At  the  height  of  their  career  they  put 
up  our  church  in  Munich,^  next  door  to  their  own  house, 
at  their  own  expense,  apparently  to  show  what  they  could 

‘  It  is  dedicated  and  named  after  St.  John  Nepomuk,  the  patron  of  what 
we  have  to  call  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  queen’s  confessor  whom  the  king  in 
morbid  curiosity  threw  into  the  river  Moldau,  the  saint  who  helps  in  river 
traffic,  and  keeping  secrets. 
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do,  a  model  and  an  advertisement  and,  indeed,  a  master¬ 
piece. 

It  is  very  small,  just  one  narrow  rectangle;  the  interior 
is  grey,  tarnished  silver,  and  faint  pink.  Over  the  balus¬ 
trade  of  the  narrow  gallery  all  round  hang  sumptuous 
draperies,  unreal  of  course.  Bunches  of  grapes  are  twined 
about  rather  fleshy  twisted  pillars.  There  are  a  great  many 
bright  medallions  and  rosettes,  like  the  decorations  given 
by  royal  courts;  there  are  even  mirrors  mounted  in  jewel¬ 
lery.  One  sits  in  the  fine  dark  carved  pews  as  if  one  were 
part  of  an  extensive  faded  bouquet  one’s  self.  Great 
adolescent  angels,  with  emotional  expressions  as  if  (in 
some  cases)  they  were  near  fainting  away,  hold  up  cano¬ 
pies,  vast  ribbons  written  with  scripture,  and  ropes  of  gilt 
roses,  interbraided.  Saints  of  great  nobility  stand  upon 
swelling  clouds.  Cherubs  with  painted  cheeks  are  scattered 
everywhere,  above  and  below,  thick  as  apples  in  an  orchard, 
hanging,  falling,  fallen.  High  above  hangs  the  Trinity, 
acclaimed  by  figures  that  do  look  somewhat  as  a  Gloria 
of  Mozart’s  sounds.  Every  perverse  flower  of  what  is  called 
personality  and  every  foible  of  the  epoch — yet  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  beautiful. 

The  desire  for  public  and  semi-public  arts;  the  desire  for 
a  stage-setting  all  about  existence  as  extravagant  as  our 
other  masteries  at  present,  our  other  often  evil  expendi¬ 
tures;  the  desire  for  some  sense  of  permanence  or  at  least 
imperturbability  which  alone  could  authorize  spending  ex- 
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travagantly  upon  setting — all  this  is  perhaps  keener  before 
the  faulty  beauty  of  the  work  of  this  recent  age  than 
among  purer  masterpieces.  The  least  part  of  emulation  in 
one’s  feeling  for  the  antique  or  Greekish  Romanesque  or 
the  wonders  of  the  Renaissance  is  a  mournful  thing:  the 
whole  state  of  mind  of  man  would  have  to  be  otherwise  to 
begin  with.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  on 
(with  almost  superhuman  effort  and  uncanny  fumbling) , 
humankind  has  constantly  wanted  the  same  things.  Time 
now  to  get  some  more  of  them,  or  to  be  forced  to  want 
something  else,  unknown;  to  bear  some  more  fruit,  or  else 
— back  to  the  beginning  again — quite  a  different  flower, 
probably  another  murderous  ploughing,  a  new  seed  and 
sprout.  The  Asams  and  Cuvillies,  like  ourselves,  were  wil¬ 
ful,  fantastic,  humble  because  cultivated,  more  able  than 
inspired.  Yet  the  very  latest  mind  finds  the  results  good, 
and,  if  at  home  with  itself,  is  at  home  with  them. 

We  could  easily  have  results  of  our  own.  We  need  not 
put  up  from  now  on  indefinitely  with  such  big  things  as 
are  relatively  cheap:  with  accidental  skyscraping  hand¬ 
someness  dictated  by  municipal  laws,  finance,  and  crowded 
space,  with  historical  motifs  learnedly  modulated  up 
and  down,  with  official  replicas.  We  need  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  minor  beauties:  chamber  music,  antiquities, 
easel-pictures;  not  even  with  literature  alone,  cheapest  of 
the  major  arts,  the  only  one  that  may  (if  desired)  fly  as 
high  in  bad  weather  as  in  good,  at  times  a  very  bird  of  ill 
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omen  or  a  carrion  bird,  cleaning  even  battlefields  with 
seraphic  cry. 

It  is  an  unhealthy  symptom,  when  the  nations  stop 
building  for  the  joy  of  it,  in  excess  of  the  actual  require¬ 
ments  of  inflated  population,  when  architectural  style  be¬ 
comes  all  nakedly  practical  or  pedantically  retrospective. 
Invariably  then  the  other  arts,  the  more-than-nine  muses, 
are  also  depressed,  like  a  band  of  women  and  boys  know¬ 
ing  their  elder  to  be  in  disgrace,  missing  their  male  chief; 
literature,  the  intermediate  art,  the  least  lonesome,  yet 
suffering — ^growing  obedient,  lest  it  be  sent  the  way  of 
other  luxuries.  Unless  mankind  really  is  poor,  a  dearth  of 
building  (with  what  follows)  is  a  sign  at  least  that  wealth 
is  being  drained  away  in  improper  channels,  or  that  its 
masters  and  its  servants  have  lost  confidence  in  it. 

And  enervations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  art 
(that  is,  nothing  evident) ,  follow  in  the  wake  of  this 
various  waste  of  the  wherewithal  and  neglect  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  it.  One  obvious  explanation  of  the  uneasy,  per¬ 
haps  dangerous  moods  of  Americans  is  the  artless  boring 
aspect  of  our  great  land.  The  psychic  effect  of  old  parks, 
palaces,  river-banks  for  centuries  tenderly  kept,  etc., — 
upon  those  Europeans  and  voluntary  exiles  from  elsewhere 
who  have  kept  for  themselves  time  to  loiter  about  them — is 
very  fortunate;  they  are  the  happier  without  knowing  why. 
Here  also  is  an  explanation  of  the  star-spangled  avidity 
for  wealth,  more  noted  than  it  deserves:  each  American 
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actually  needs  more  than  if  he  lived  abroad;  there  is  so 
little  for  him  that  is  free;  whereas  in  Europe  past  millions 
well-spent  (though  stolen  from  the  people,  bled  out  of 
them  greedily)  now  constitute  a  public  inheritance,  more 
durable  than  either  greed  or  its  ill  effects — even  as  count¬ 
less  coral  leaves  its  great  masonry  undersea.  But  the 
American  feeling  of  need  is  half-unconscious,  unwise;  we 
spend  our  feverish  earnings  on  momentary  substitutes 
rather  than  satisfactions,  necessarily  slow;  or,  hardened 
against  wealth  by  the  piety  contradictorily  handed  down 
to  us  from  too  proud  and  too  poor  forbears,  we  respect 
it  too  little  to  make  use  of  it  except  as  a  gauge  of  merit, 
a  thermometer  of  energy,  and  do  nothing  much  with  it  but 
let  it,  in  due  time,  slip  through  our  fingers. 

There  must  be  some  such  explanation — perhaps  not  na¬ 
tional:  for  in  the  unity  of  Christendom,  the  other  nations 
have  been  coming  round  to  the  do-nothing  point  of  view. 
Obviously  a  great  many  Americans  at  least  are  (or  lately 
were)  able  to  afford  houses,  and  houses  of  God,  in  which 
to  give  the  thanks  that  are  (or  were)  certainly  due,  as 
shameless  and  luxurious  as  any  that  ever  sprang  from  the 
Asam’s  and  Fischer’s  strokes  of  genius.  It  is  nonsense  to 
say  that  the  age  lacks  sufficiently  gifted  men:  gifts  of  the 
sort  are  never  very  evident  in  inaction  or  misapplication. 
For  the  case  of  art  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  occult  Hindu 
secrets:  knowledge  is  inseparable  from  exercise;  talent  fol¬ 
lows  the  endeavour  to  prove  that  one  deserves  to  have  had 
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it,  and  does  not  follow  otherwise;  power  is  a  result  of 
(rather  than  a  reason  for)  doing. 

Indeed,  grandeurs  of  the  sort  are  not  to  be  had  for  a 
song,  nor  for  money  alone.  The  millionaires  in  question 
would  not  only  have  to  economize,  as  rigorously  as  in 
the  worst  of  slumps,  but  to  spend  time  and  attention  and 
a  furious  sort  of  tenderness — like  water.  They  would  have 
to  choose  just  one  or  two  intentions  among  many  vanities 
and  so-called  interests,  one  or  two  arrows  out  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  quiver  as  full  as  a  sheaf  is  of  straw,  one  or  two  bolts 
to  be  shot;  and  take  the  consequences.  They  would  have 
to  be  faithful,  as  if  to  a  mistress  in  the  most  old-fashioned 
grand-passionate  way;  to  run  grave  risks,  even  of  ridicule; 
to  grow  both  moral  and  immoral  in  new  senses  of  both 
words,  as  one  does  in  strong  passion;  and  to  turn  their 
backs  even  superciliously  on  most  of  the  current  under¬ 
takings  by  which,  more  promptly  or  frequently,  they  may 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  eyes  of,  and  by  comparison 
with,  their  neighbours. 

Much  might  be  said  for  it.  It  would  be,  at  least,  irre¬ 
spective  of  results,  an  admirable  exercise  in  ethics.  Then 
too  the  rich  possessors  of  our  country  and  our  part  of  the 
world  must  now  face  (over  beyond  an  uncertain  frontier, 
even  in  their  midst)  the  semi-Oriental  belief  in  not-pos- 
sessing:  blessed  be  nothing  and  blessed  be  everyone,  only 
everyone.  The  better  practice  of  luxury  by  a  few  persons 
on  a  larger  scale,  even  wild  palaces  and  immoral  parks 
and  superfluous  churches,  would  fortify  the  West’s  prin- 
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ciple  of  ownership  as  in  the  past,  refresh  its  cunning, 
sharpen  its  conscience,  as  is  needful.  It  is  not  only  delicate 
and  reckless,  alas,  but  humbled  and  bored. 

Even  in  America  some  renewed  faith  in  wealth  is  badly 
needed.  Frantic  money-making  without  a  thought  of  what 
can  and  should  be  done  with  it;  the  piling  up  of  abstract 
millions  because  it  is  easy,  or  gratifying  to  show  one’s 
ability  to  do  so;  the  gradual  increase  of  expenditures, 
half  unaware,  by  way  of  keeping  step  with  others  in  a 
sort  of  regimental  progress,  followed  by  the  necessary  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  effort  to  earn — no  real  belief  in  money 
is  involved  in  all  this.  Mammon  is  a  god  like  any  other, 
and  worship  of  it  without  reverence  or  even  respect,  a 
daily  black  mass  in  its  honour,  is  not  only  odious  but  dan¬ 
gerous.  Think  how  one  looks  down  upon  a  priest  who  takes 
his  vows  without  faith  in  them,  just  because  the  church  can 
provide  him  with  creature  comforts  and  a  way  of  passing 
his  time  of  life  that  suits  him;  what  is  of  more  importance, 
think  how  badly,  in  certain  crises,  such  a  priest  would  do 
his  divine  duties;  how  quickly  and  heavily,  with  too  many 
like  him  in  its  bosom,  the  church  would  fall. 

Many  an  innocent  heiress  and  many  a  fanatic  business 
man  are  in  this  unregenerate,  equivocal  position.  If  more 
of  the  latter  in  particular  really  wanted,  for  a  purpose, 
the  fortunes  they  spend  their  lives  striving  for,  surely  they 
would  be  wiser  in  their  methods  than  has  been  the  case  of 
late,  and  more  prudently  conservative  of  what  they  already 
have.  By  lessening  the  various  harm  done  by  those  who 
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wildly  prefer  the  mere  moment  to  any  far  or  near  future, 
by  those  who  prefer  their  own  mere  whim  to  others’  essen¬ 
tial  good,  by  the  rare  brigands  of  the  different  sorts — there 
would  not  be  so  much  mere  half-heartedness  at  work  in 
our  world,  to  its  sorrow. 
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In  Munich,  in  restaurants  decorated  in  mosaic  with  pre¬ 
war  louts  and  swans,  minnesingers  and  merry  widows,  and 
in  the  south  generally,  great  numbers  of  the  impoverished 
Germans  are  still  eating  and  drinking  more  than  is  good 
for  them.  Does  that  mean  they  are  just  playing  poor,  in 
order  to  get  rich  quick,  as  the  French  newspapers  some¬ 
times  assure  us  that  the  French  middle  classes  tend  to 
think? 

Of  course  not.  They  can  eat  heartily  because  food  is 
cheap — while  other  things  cannot  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  such  love  and  money  as  is  their  present  portion. 
Economists  often  go  to  opposite  extremes  from  those 
of  French  covetousness  and  common  sense,  and  maintain 
that  food  in  abundance  is  an  economic  misfortune,  meas¬ 
uring  prosperity  entirely  in  terms  of  surplus  money  or  a 
balance  of  credit:  what  can  be  spent  on  machine-made 
knick-knacks,  imported  goods,  foreign  travel,  etc.  The 
populations  in  North  Germany  which  live  by  knick-knack 
making,  grim  humanity  actually  smelling  of  empty  stom¬ 
achs,  doubtless  are  gathered  in  mass-meetings  all  the  while 
these  others  eat  and  grow  disquietingly  pink,  inelegantly 
loud,  and  pathetically  gay.  Surely  there  is  not  a  world 
food-shortage,  not  yet;  but  long-distance  provisioning  is 
always  breaking  down.  Perhaps  the  poor  manufacturing 
masses,  so  far  from  truck-gardens,  just  ought  not  to  exist 
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at  all,  though  modern  economists  are  rarely  willing  to  say 
so. 

In  the  meantime  a  strong  government  would  surely  do 
something  about  it:  levy  a  tax  in  kind,  let  us  say,  in  dis- 
stricts  where  food  is  plentiful,  and  distribute  it  in  districts 
where  trouble  is  brewing,  free  or  at  cost — what  it  cost  to 
make  the  transfer.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  government 
strong  in  any  such  respect?  Shrewd  time-serving  public 
servants  in  France,  brilliant  managers  of  the  truly  Shake- 
sperian  drama  of  the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire,  arch¬ 
bankers  and  rough  diamonds  in  America,  a  very  strong 
police  force  in  Italy — that  is  about  all  we  have.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  real  relief  measures  are  impossible,  at 
least  too  difficult.  Are  we  to  believe,  then,  that  all  the  food- 
commissioners  during  the  war  were  men  of  genius?  The 
death-rate  among  food-commissioners  was  not  very  high; 
where,  oh,  where  are  they?  Or  was  the  opportunity  to 
make  transfers  of  food  at  considerably  more  than  cost 
what  inspired  them?  One  would  not  dare  say  that  of  all 
of  them.  The  German  quartermasters,  army  purveyors, 
if  you  like:  they  were  overthrown,  along  with  their  em¬ 
peror  and  all  that  lot;  so  now,  for  well-meaning  malice, 
they  are  fair  prey.  Yet  the  mysterious  contrast  of  the  one 
crowd  a  little  unsteady  on  its  feet  while  the  process  of 
digestion  goes  on,  and  the  other  going  hungry  until  all  its 
skin  is  rather  like  that  of  a  potato,  is  not  peculiar  to  poor 
Germany.  Even  in  the  United  States,  the  bread  lines  form, 
while  a  few  hours  away  food  in  the  fields  too  cheap  to 
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harvest,  apples  and  peaches  under  the  trees  not  worth 
picking  up,  begin  to  rot.  This  during  the  term  of  a  chief 
of  state  who  was  probably  the  most  famous  of  modern 
food-commissioners;  the  great  tactics  he  now  displays 
would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  win  the  war. 

A  given  government’s  frivolity  or  incapacity  cannot  be 
the  real  basis  of  disagreement  between  the  one  crowd  and 
the  other,  for  changes  in  the  personnel  of  state  take  place 
constantly  in  all  countries;  feelings  are  fitfully  held  in 
abeyance,  but  not  dispelled:  virtual  panic  at  the  top  of 
the  social  ladder,  worse  than  indignation  down  below.  And 
the  bourgeoisie  scarcely  keeps  a  middle  course;  in  some 
connection,  toward  someone,  each  individual  in  it  takes 
the  one  extreme  attitude  or  the  other,  usually  both  at  once. 
Very  lucky  or  extraordinarily  thinking  men  do  form  a 
really  middle  class,  not  small,  but  not  yet  effective;  their 
sympathies  are  easily  aroused,  you  might  say,  beneath 
them,  and  they  have  certain  obvious  interests  above.  To 
whom  shall  they  give  their  not  altogether  negligible  moral 
support?  In  the  name  of  conscience,  to  neither.  Except  in  a 
fit  of  womanish  sensibility,  or  through  short-sightedness 
added  to  selfishness,  they  cannot,  it  appears,  in  any  sort 
of  class  conflict,  approve  of  the  attitude  of  the  champions 
of  either.  The  rich  are  too  often  fools,  the  discontented 
poor  too  fundamentally  in  confusion  or  error. 

Little  groups  of  employers  blustering,  glaring  at  dis¬ 
obedient  dependents,  lying  to  them  as  suavely  as  possible, 
exciting  them,  then  clubbing  them,  as  it  were  distributing 
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a  martyr’s  palm  to  whoever  wants  one — during  a  general 
strike  almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  lose  their 
heads.  Suppose  we  ask  or  expect  nothing  of  them  but 
to  be  strong;  a  momentary  victory  of  this  uneasy  sort 
merely  weakens  them.  Justice  (in  Christendom)  has  not  yet 
been  redefined  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  economic  weaklings 
the  advantage;  consequently  in  principle,  the  economically 
strong  often  have  it  all  on  their  side,  but  by  acting  only  as 
the  spur  of  the  moment  suggests,  acting  furiously,  they 
make  of  it  an  altogether  academic  issue.  By  using  force 
they  arouse  force;  then  how  can  they  appeal  to  anything 
higher  and  possibly  (in  the  long  run)  stronger?  There  is 
no  long  run  for  ferocity.  Once  it  has  been  brought  into 
play,  as  they  sometimes  bring  it  themselves,  there  is  safety 
in  nothing  but  numbers;  needless  to  remark,  they  are  out¬ 
numbered,  and  deserve  no  sympathy. 

The  poor  often  deserve  nothing  but  sympathy.  The 
sensitive  intelligent  man  is  now  inclined  to  err  in  their 
direction.  Wan  strikers  with  their  wives  and  children:  their 
misery  has  glamour,  a  reflected  glory  both  of  the  evangels 
and  of  sad  fairy-tales;  it  is  very  real  and  obvious,  there 
before  one’s  eyes.  Then  too,  because  it  is  healthier  to  work 
than  to  hire  workers,  they  are  a  good  deal  handsomer  than 
their  masters;  stupid,  it  may  be,  but  not  so  stupid-looking. 
Often  they  too  lose  their  heads,  such  as  they  are. 

Indeed  they  may  be  excused:  only  their  bodies  have 
been  exercised  and  strengthened  all  these  years;  now  they 
are  hungry  besides,  suffering  as  men,  quite  individually. 
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momentarily.  But  reasoning  in  terms  of  the  individual  in¬ 
stance,  the  fleeting  tragic  moment,  the  intolerable  pathos, 
is  scarcely  reasoning  at  all.  It  is  not  the  anguish  that  is 
interesting,  but  what  it  arose  from. 

The  selfishness  of  the  employer,  the  high  remuneration 
of  his  executive  abilities  which  he  claims,  the  interest  he 
derives  from  the  investment  of  his  savings  or  his  inherit¬ 
ance,  have  been  constant  factors  in  the  situation.  Under  the 
slave-system  the  status  of  the  worker  was  also  constant: 
hard  work  and  a  bare  living;  under  the  soviet-system  it 
must  also  be  so  (it  seems)  at  least  up  to  date.  In  western 
Europe  it  has  been  constantly  changing — constantly 
improving. 

The  history  of  the  change  is  all  too  familiar,  though 
perhaps  insufficiently  considered,  at  least  by  disinterested 
persons  uninvolved  in  immediate  crises.  About  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  the  worker  began  requiring  higher  and 
higher  wages.  The  employer  found  it  profitable  to  pay 
them.  The  worker’s  standard  of  living  went  up.  The  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  natural  resources  and  the  development  of 
quite  new  manufactures  went  on  wonderfully.  The  worker 
gradually  developed  a  different  mind  and  body,  the  one 
stocked  with  a  hopeful  philosophy  by  universal  educa¬ 
tion,  the  other  softened,  by  ubiquitous  doctors  above  all; 
and  he  lived  as  his  father  or  grandfather  would  not  (on 
the  most  blissful  night  of  his  life)  have  dreamed  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Everything  looked  rosy.  Of  course  his  high  wages 
from  time  to  time  had  to  be  cut,  but  it  was  always  an 
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extraordinary  proceeding,  resented,  promptly  compen¬ 
sated,  and  forgotten.  For  a  long  time  he  scarcely  realized 
that  there  was  to  be  no  more  steadiness  in  his  situation. 

It  went  on  looking  rosy — until  certain  principally  col¬ 
oured  races  had  been  sufficiently  civilised  to  wish  to  share 
the  profits  of  the  process;  until  the  doubled  or  tripled 
population  in  certain  countries  (provoked  into  fantastic 
flowering  by  so  much  comfort,  so  much  doctoring,  so  many 
new  jobs  to  be  obtained)  had  caused  a  perhaps  insoluble 
complication  of  the  ways  and  means  of  marketing  the 
excess  produce  of  one  place  in  some  other. 

Industrial  prosperity  must,  of  course,  rise  and  fall.  If 
the  worker  had  gone  on  being  paid  a  minimum  wage, 
doubtless  his  situation  would  vary  less.  If  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  not  begotten  and  apprenticed  to  so  many 
expanding  uncertain  trades  so  many  sons,  he  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work  less  often.  In  any  case,  if  his  hardship 
were  constant,  it  would  prey  upon  his  mind  much  less 
than  it  does. 

Now  that  some  desperation  is  mixing  into  discourage¬ 
ment  and  resentment,  surely  it  is  time  to  examine  a  little 
suspiciously,  not  only  as  economics  but  as  psychology,  that 
rosy  hue  which  prevailed  for  almost  a  century. 

Sympathetic  class-conscious  men  are  inclined  to  be  con¬ 
siderate  above  all  of  the  weak  and  the  sick.  The  talentless 
also  lack  energy,  in  somewhat  the  same  way;  even  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  only  a  sort  of  nursing;  and  doubtless  those 
who  cannot  begin  alone,  at  least  by  educating  themselves 
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above  those  immediately  around  them,  should  not  be  en¬ 
couraged,  lest  there  be  domination  in  the  race  of  ineffec¬ 
tual  strains.  The  individual  may  well  set  up  for  himself 
standards  that  are  suppler,  laws  more  loving  and  lovable, 
than  these  of  nature;  but  humanity  as  a  whole,  a  race  in 
its  common  practices,  cannot  keep  to  any  such  idealism 
for  long.  By  controlling  the  deaths  in  the  end,  keeping  its 
great  hand  on  the  sources  of  supply,  cheating  the  doctor 
who  keeps  one  extra  man  alive  by  giving  the  next  only 
half  as  much  life — nature  has  the  last  word.  Deaf  to  that 
word,  certain  idealists  also  misuse  all  their  own;  far-sighted 
into  heart-breaking  and  head-turning  Utopias,  they  fail  to 
see  what  is  under  their  noses. 

For  example:  the  powerful  workingman,  compared  with 
his  employer’s  sickly  son,  is  not  necessarily  stronger;  cun¬ 
ning  also  is  a  kind  of  strength.  Ah,  but — the  idealist  re¬ 
plies — the  one  is  noble  strength,  the  other  ignoble.  Very 
well;  if  the  workingman’s  son  had  not  been  under¬ 
nourished  for  generations,  driven  like  a  slave  all  his  life, 
he  would  lack  the  strength  you  so  much  admire;  he  will 
begin  to  lose  it  the  moment  you  make  things  easy  for  him. 

The  rich  are  not  necessarily  happier.  Their  none  too 
humble  servant  may  be  hungry  after  every  meal,  and  upon 
occasion  break  his  splendid  arms  and  legs  in  some  ma¬ 
chine;  yet  in  fact,  if  not  in  fancy,  get  a  great  deal  more 
out  of  the  days  as  they  pass  than  the  capitalist’s  darling 
son,  lolling  upon  his  more  or  less  ancestral  cushions, 
sybaritically  dieted,  supervised — and  incorrigibly  uncom- 
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fortable.  Many  a  poor  father  who  objects  to  his  master’s 
last  will  and  testament  leaving  a  million  dollars  to  an  unat¬ 
tractive  offspring,  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  in  a 
position  to  bequeath  (from  body  to  body)  the  glorious 
hoardings  of  the  poor.  Neither  father  nor  son  would  give 
up  more  than  a  few  pounds  of  their  weary  but  always 
avid,  conscripted  but  fundamentally  clean  flesh  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars;  if  they  were  willing,  modern  medicine,  having 
made  such  shocking  progress,  no  doubt  it  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Bring  the  two  young  men  face  to  face,  one  desti¬ 
tute  and  strong,  the  other  not  even  ill,  but  sensitive, 
splenetic,  sinister  with  intelligence,  and  magnificently  rich. 
Each  may  envy  the  other,  be  sorry  for  himself;  but  if  either 
actually  wishes  to  change  places  with  the  other,  it  will  be 
the  poor  young  rich  man,  and  that  wish  is  not  the  least 
of  his  misfortunes. 

One  might  object  that  in  practice  no  one  endeavours 
to  be  poor,  but  almost  everyone  to  be  rich  or  richer,  even  at 
the  expense  of  intimate  and  physical  well-being;  therefore 
pecuniary  envy  is  not  so  greatly  out  of  line  with  men’s 
actual  instinctive  behaviour  as  it  seems.  But  desire  and 
endeavour  must  not  be  confused  with  envy;  the  latter, 
though  now  so  threatening,  is  static,  based  upon  the  con¬ 
trast  between  rich  and  poor  at  a  given  moment,  in  an 
imaginary  status  quo.  The  effort  from  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment,  away  from  poverty  toward  wealth,  represents  an¬ 
other  instinct:  the  natural  need  to  desire  and  to  strive 
toward  an  object  of  desire.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
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the  world  between  the  two,  as  between  satisfaction  of 
vanity  and  satisfaction  of  appetite.  In  the  active  case,  in 
practice,  no  question  of  preferring  health  to  wealth  arises; 
for  it  is  natural  to  expend  what  one  has  of  the  former  in 
pursuit  of  the  latter  or  of  some  other  satisfaction,  and  to 
wear  one’s  body  out  for  its  satisfaction,  and  in  due  course 
to  die.  At  any  point  meanwhile,  since  there  is  always  some 
one  ahead  or  above,  mere  envy  may  or  may  not  arise;  if  it 
does,  the  effort  is  given  an  abnormal  emphasis,  and  possible 
disappointment  is  weighted  with  indignation,  even  in 
advance. 

One  may  object  that  the  poor  are  not  always  healthy. 
In  that  case,  one  of  two  corollaries  must  be  true:  they 
are  not  the  genuinely  and  purely  poor,  sons  of  the  poor; 
they  would  be  dead  or  would  never  have  been  born;  the 
sickly  strain,  left  to  itself,  would  have  wasted  away  to 
nothing;  somewhere  along  the  line  they  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  prosperous.  Or  else  the  strain  or  the  individual  in 
question  is  in  process  of  wasting  away,  dying  or  dying 
out;  the  situation  is  temporary  and  unrepresentative;  no 
sort  of  general  idealism  can  be  based  on  it.  The  more 
or  less  socialistic  idealist  pretends  to  put  the  good  of 
all  above  the  requirements  of  the  few;  yet  again  and  again 
one  finds  him  shedding  sincere  but  illogical  tears  over  the 
sad  plight  of  just  another  few. 

In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  defence  or  aggressive  cham¬ 
pionship  of  classes  is  but  a  perverse  and  hopeless  form  of 
individualism.  An  exact  static  balance  of  justice  between 
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true  master  and  true  servant  cannot  be  hoped  for;  there  is 
always  some  desirable  productivity  in  the  one,  always  some 
compensation  for  the  pangs  and  exhaustions  of  the  other. 
Their  struggle  seems  eternal,  and  certainly  need  not  be 
hateful,  not  more  than  that  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
or  the  young  and  the  old. 

Why  indeed  do  the  old  not  declare  class-warfare  upon 
the  young?  Some  time  ago  one  would  have  said  that  they 
did  in  fact,  half-consciously,  by  preparing  other  sorts  of 
warfare  and  sending  the  young  out  against  each  other. 
But  now  that  all  the  world  talks  openly  of  the  future  ex¬ 
ploits  of  young  specialists  in  bombing,  of  young  doctors 
like  mythological  spirits  directing  moist  rains  of  fever- 
microbes  into  the  majestic  offices  of  the  various  capitals 
where  the  elders  all  sit,  and  the  latter’s  preparations  still 
go  on,  we  see  that  there  can  be  no  matter  of  revenge  in 
their  minds — unless  the  subconscious  is  even  more  hermeti¬ 
cally  impervious  than  the  psychologists  (in  their  dreams 
about  dreams)  have  realized.  Old  men  do  not  declare  war 
upon  young  men  because  they  have  not  been  taught,  either 
by  philosophers  and  psychologists  or  by  the  years,  that 
there  is  anything  abnormal  in  growing  old. 

The  public-spirited  women  who  form  great  delegations 
to  congratulate  a  chief  of  state  upon  his  wonderful  tact — 
why  do  they  not  also  go  and  shake  hands  with  the  weather¬ 
man  when  he  has  made  a  really  good  prophecy?  Because, 
with  all  their  modern  education,  they  have  never  been 
taught  that  a  forecast  is  as  good  as  having  the  sunshine 
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itself,  or  even  that  the  latter  was  a  thing  to  be  grateful 
for  (as  tact  and  conspicuousness  and  astute  flattery  of  citi¬ 
zens  by  chiefs  of  state  doubtless  are) .  Neither  have  they 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  opposite  of  sunshine 
was  an  occasion  for  self-pity  or  for  indignation  on  others’ 
behalf. 

The  workers  around  the  factories  which  produce  things 
we  can  all  get  along  without  (and  do,  upon  occasion, 
worse  luck) ,  the  blanched  crowds  growling  because  they 
are  hungry — why  do  they  never  riot  in  protest  against  the 
fact  that  all  of  them  without  exception  and  without  ap¬ 
parent  reason  have  to  die  in  the  end;  or  smaller  groups, 
against  the  fact  that  they,  unjustly,  in  a  minority,  are 
likely  to  die  young?  Because  they  have  not  been  taught, 
from  infancy  up  until  the  present,  that  death  is  an  injus¬ 
tice,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  getting  out 
of  it;  whereas  they  have  heard  (like  all  the  rest  of  us) , 
and  believed,  that  poverty  and  ill-rewarded  labour  are 
tragic,  immoral — and  remediable. 

Perhaps  in  many  men’s  grievances  there  is  malice  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  error  of  the  head;  perhaps  they  could  be 
assuaged  accordingly.  Much  of  the  time,  it  may  be  the 
mere  sight  of  other  men  enjoying  an  opposite  set  of  pleas¬ 
ures  and  pains  that  makes  them  unable  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  other’s  pleasures,  unable  to  feel  anything 
but  their  own  pains.  Perhaps  the  workingman  would  find 
his  cottage  more  comfortable  with  no  change  in  it  but  the 
elimination  of  the  view  of  a  palace  out  of  the  window. 
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and  his  black  bread  more  digestible,  if  not  more  nour¬ 
ishing,  if  no  one  ate  goose-liver  paste  and  grape¬ 
fruit  and  pastry.  But  neither  the  true  materialist  nor  the 
true  mystic  can  rouse  much  enthusiasm  about  the  pathos 
of  poverty  if  it  is  so  simple,  so  vain;  he  cannot  always 
ignore  it  either,  and  therefore  is  likely  to  seek  less  im¬ 
pertinent  explanations  and  perhaps  more  dangerous 
solutions. 

Above  all,  he  is  likely  today  to  dream  of  an  altogether 
new  economic  order  in  which  the  position  of  the  worker 
shall  be  static  again;  in  which  it  will  doubtless  be  less  easy 
for  one  exceptional  man  to  achieve  a  few  hours’  or  years’ 
private  distinction  and  indulgence,  by  many  years  of  slav¬ 
ing,  than  it  was  for  the  lowliest  exception  among  the  slaves 
of  Greece;  in  which  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  pains  of 
working,  the  vigours  and  the  exhaustions  of  poverty,  shall 
be,  by  more  or  less  everyone,  forced  upon  everyone  in  sup¬ 
posedly  equal  portions.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  new  order 
cannot  be  justified  merely  by  the  weaknesses  of  our 
old  opposite  one,  which  either  are  too  petty  or  too  sublime: 
easily  remediable  in  fact,  or  perfectly  parallel  with  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  universe,  other  traits  of,  per¬ 
haps,  God.  Nor  can  an  ideal  order  be  founded  merely 
upon  the  grievances  of  our  present  disappointed  though 
pampered  classes — they  are  not  noble  enough  and  too 
foolish. 
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Perhaps  all  class-antagonism  and  class-idealism  derives, 
not  from  the  facts  of  economics,  but  from  questionable 
idealism  and  the  general  evil  in  the  modern  conscience: 
indifference  to  what  one  has,  craving  for  what  others  have 
or  seem  to  have,  brought  to  a  head  by  the  indignant  no¬ 
tion  that  one  has  a  right  to  what  is  desirable.  The 
strange  impatience  everywhere  in  regard  to  wealth  and 
wage-earning,  the  stress  of  nervous  need  to  do  something, 
no  matter  what,  change  something,  get  richer  at  once,  or  (if 
that  is  not  possible)  get  rid  of  riches  once  and  for  all — 
perhaps  it  is  the  same  over-wrought  sensitivity  which  in 
love  brings  desire  to  a  climax  too  soon,  or  rouses  false 
desires  irrespective  of  the  suitability  of  the  provocation, 
regardless  of  the  chances  of  satisfaction,  perhaps  all  the 
more  keenly  if  one’s  fond  hopes  are  doomed.  The  immod¬ 
eration  and  angry  fever  of  the  rich  requiring  more  wealth, 
the  relatively  comfortable  poor  requiring  a  still  better 
poverty;  the  admiration  of  wealth  and  poverty  more  than 
either  as  an  end  in  itself  deserves;  the  perverse  form  of 
admiration  which,  on  a  basis  of  the  little  one  has,  evolves 
a  dream  of  a  very  great  deal  that  is  lacking,  and  in  its 
due  disappointment  becomes  eager  to  put  an  end  to  what 
produces  the  little — all  more  or  less  the  same,  more  of  the 
same,  the  same  impiety  and  mismanagement  of  the  imag- 
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ination  which  makes  men  insatiable  in  love,  women  even 
more  so. 

In  any  case,  western  humanity,  rather  soft,  well-disposed 
toward  every  risk,  grows  more  and  more  intolerant  of  risk 
without  illusion,  more  and  more  disinclined  to  put  any 
money  (let  us  say)  on  a  throw  of  the  dice  unless  they 
are  loaded.  It  is  not  even  willing  to  make  an  effort  to 
deserve  to  get  to  heaven  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  certain 
that  heaven  exists.  Its  heart  is  not  in  its  work,  prosperity 
scarcely  seems  worth  striving  for,  unless — unless  it  can 
believe  that  there  is  a  prize  for  every  competitor.  It  goes 
on  bemoaning  possible  failures  in  imagination,  in  advance 
— almost  in  tears,  labouring  heavily,  imprudently,  its  intel¬ 
lect  scarcely  striving — or  else  uses  all  its  powers  of  rea¬ 
soning  and  feeling  to  compound  an  illusion,  a  sure  thing, 
a  heaven  on  earth;  the  active  half  of  mankind  as  a  rule 
obliging  the  meditative  half  to  do  so  for  them  all. 

Among  that  great  neediest  race,  the  Russians,  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  need  of  illusion  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
solved,  for  the  time  being,  by  deciding  that  there  shall 
not  be  more  than  the  essential  for  anyone.  In  many  capi¬ 
talist  countries  (at  least  until  very  lately) ,  it  has  seemed 
necessary,  and  it  has  been  quite  possible,  to  cajole  the 
general  spirit  or  spiritlessness  with  the  belief  that  there 
could  be  and  should  be  and  would  be  wealth,  or  in  any 
case  well-being,  for  everyone. 

This  second  formula  is  most  eloquently  expressed  and 
successfully  illustrated  in  America — or  was.  Now  that. 
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for  lack  of  good  luck,  it  has  been  just  a  little  discredited, 
even  an  American  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  no 
wild  eighteenth-century  paper  inflation,  no  South  Sea 
Bubble,  no  pre-revolutionary  ministerial  quackery,  no 
abstruseness  even  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  ever 
so  hard  to  understand  as  the  theory  of  what  for  a  while 
was  called  the  second  industrial  revolution: — You  pay 
your  employees  wages  enough  to  be  able  to  buy  what  I 
manufacture;  I  pay  mine  enough  to  afford  what  you  man¬ 
ufacture;  both  of  us,  therefore,  with  improved  methods, 
producing  massively  and  so  more  cheaply  than  ever,  and 
creating  new  needs  in  everyone’s  imagination,  multiplying 
consumers  with  one  hand  and  satisfying  them  with  the 
other;  and,  in  terms  of  credit  (that  is,  artificial  money) 
all  of  us  growing  unimaginably  rich  selling  artificial  com¬ 
modities  to  imaginative  and  perhaps  also  imaginary  con¬ 
sumers — the  consumer  being  also  the  producer  of  what  he 
consumes,  more  or  less,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  No  new 
sources  of  raw  materials,  no  new  markets,  nothing  new  in 
fact  except  this  mysticism — on  and  on  it  was  all  supposed 
to  go  indefinitely,  bigger  and  better,  rich  and  richer,  a 
positive  millennium  (as  the  Russian  revolution  was  to  have 
brought  about  a  negative  one)  — more  and  more  of  more 
and  more  for  more  and  more  people,  just  because  bankers 
and  industrialists  were  wonder-workers.  Not  one  authori¬ 
tative  voice,  scarcely  an  amateurish  literary  voice,  was 
raised  to  say  how  improbable,  how  silly,  how  dangerous 
such  a  belief  sounded  even  then. 
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To  anyone  who  remembers  mankind’s  whole  history  and 
who  feels  that  one  constant  god  has  been  present  and 
omnipotent  in  it,  at  least  one,  or  Three  in  One,  or  many 
more  than  that,  in  one  or  in  opposition — any  such  belief, 
which  is  actually  nothing  but  hope  let  loose,  is  bound  to 
seem  above  all  impious.  If  worst  should  come  to  worst  in 
a  revolution  (wild  hopes  having  gone  on  multiplying  the 
grounds  for  fear  until  it  is  too  late) ,  if  disinterested  his¬ 
torians  should  happen  then  not  to  be  swept  away  with 
other  individualists,  one  of  them  might  realize  how  this 
impiety,  this  dreamy  but  very  active  contradiction  of  con¬ 
sistent  nature  had  brought  about  our  downfall;  learnedly 
point  out,  if  learning  should  sufficiently  survive,  that  for 
sins  less  fleshly  and  picturesque  than  those  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  sins  of  unreason  of  this  sort,  superb  civiliza¬ 
tions  were  wiped  out  centuries  before  ours  came  along.  As 
the  really  religious  man  may  do  already,  the  disinterested 
historian  will  then  conclude  that  a  part  of  the  human  race 
was  eternally  intended  to  serve  as  (let  us  say)  paving- 
stones,  roughly  shaped,  crushed  together,  weighted  down, 
to  make  a  road  for  the  others  to  go  on.  Are  there  not  also 
the  diseases  designed  to  kill  us  off  and  make  room  for 
those  we  beget,  some  gentle  in  themselves  as  any  fair 
woman  who  might  be  called  upon  to  nurse  them  and  others 
abominable  and  bungling,  not  at  all  justly  distributed;  is 
there  not  love,  and  love  unrequited — to  show  us  what  life 
is  like? 

All  our  idealists,  the  good  capitalist  and  the  good  com- 
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munist  alike,  reply  that  diseases  can  all  be  cured  and  the 
torment  of  love  is  all  nonsense. 

But  what  assurance  have  we  that,  by  abolishing  these 
simple  scourges  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  the  essential 
injustice  of  existence  on  earth  will  have  been  eradicated? 
It  may  only  put  on  other  masks  and  change  its  form,  its 
innumerable  divine  forms.  By  arming  the  spirit  against  the 
basic  vileness  of  life,  even  Our  Lord  Christ  and  his  inter¬ 
preters  apparently  authorized  it,  at  least  admitted  it.  The 
laughing  and  kissing  Olympians  seemed  to  have  no 
scruples,  no  care;  remember  that  they  reposed  upon,  and 
did  not  even  have  to  notice,  a  world-wide  bed  of  slaves. 

The  contemporary  idealist  replies  that  these  were  slavish 
religions,  false  gods;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  in  the 
untidy  stable  of  science,  the  dripping  bed  of  modern  wars, 
there  lies  or  eventually  will  lie  a  new  Babe. 

Ought  we  not  to  be  wiser  in  our  practice,  meanwhile, 
and  humbler  in  our  hopes,  to  deserve  such  a  thing? 


20 

The  W ell-meaning  Rich  Man  and  the  Superior 

Poor  Man 

The  beggar  said  to  St.  Martin:  “What,  no  pockets?” 

Max  Jacob. 

Consider,  as  an  object-lesson,  the  relations  between  the 
well-meaning  rich  man  and  the  superior  poor  man;  be¬ 
tween  one  who  has  middle-class  principles  and  lives  within 
his  means,  prudently,  and  one  of  the  innumerable  others 
with  impracticable  ideals  and  little  patience,  as  a  rule  with 
a  grievance  (whether  because  he  comes  from  a  somehow 
disclassed  family,  or  happens  to  have  some  inapplicable  or 
under-estimated  talent,  or  by  nature  finds  harsh  realities 
of  all  sorts  offensive) ;  between  any  perhaps  momentarily 
representative  persons  of  the  one  type  and  the  other. 

Now  the  well-meaning  man  today  is  given  to  complicat¬ 
ing  matters  for  himself  by  moral  vanity,  and  very  often 
would  be  ashamed  if  his  prudence  were  obvious.  To  de¬ 
cline  to  be  friends  with  another  man  whom  he  likes,  for 
example,  because  there  is  between  them  too  great  a  dis¬ 
parity  of  fortune;  to  shrink  away  from  an  imprudent  or 
unfortunate  friend  because  the  risks  the  latter  runs  are  a 
constant  menace  to  his  purse  or  his  peace  of  mind — these 
old  middle-class  principles  now  seem  repugnant,  inhuman. 
He  has  no  authority  over  his  poor  friend,  however,  no 
matter  how  the  latter  spends  his  time  and  his  little  money, 
nor  even  the  right  to  try,  verbally,  to  goad  him  out  of  the 
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languors  or  the  errors  that  often  go  with  poverty.  Such 
minding  of  another’s  business,  we  all  believe,  would  un¬ 
balance  friendship  from  the  start;  there  must  be  at  least 
a  pretence  of  equality.  Yet  the  poor  man  can  scarcely  help 
assuming  that,  if  he  should  get  into  real  trouble,  his  pros¬ 
perous  acquaintance  would  come  to  the  rescue,  though  it 
might  be  quite  selfishly:  it  takes  away  one’s  appetite  to 
see  a  familiar  face  pressed  hungrily  against  the  window- 
pane.  Tacit  and  involuntary  blackmail:  think  of  the  panic 
and  the  cruel  or  sickly  habits  of  thought  it  gets  them  both 
into. 

Brutality  and  foolishness,  irritably  said  to  go  with  afflu¬ 
ence,  do  indeed  begin  to  affect  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man  with  even  a  little  money,  the  minute  he  ceases  to  trust 
and  respect  the  man  with  too  little  or  none.  For  poverty 
may  be  merely  an  unforeseen  sort  of  wealth,  very  young 
and  still  in  its  rags,  as  it  were  a  god  in  disguise.  Or  what 
makes  or  even  keeps  a  man  poor  may  be  scrupulous  and 
unbending  thoughtfulness.  Or  he  may  be  in  love  with 
some  one  thing,  moral  or  material,  or  with  one  person,  and 
not  deign  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  extent  of  enjoying  (or 
endeavouring  to  enjoy)  any  of  the  beloved’s  rivals — for¬ 
tune  no  more  than  the  rest.  In  other  cases  poverty  may 
mean  the  secrecy  and  modesty  of  the  very  pregnant  spirit 
before  its  time;  as  it  were  the  greenness  of  some  great,  per¬ 
haps  everlasting  fruit. 

Yet  how  can  the  rich  man  be  expected  to  bear  these 
possible  real  meanings  in  mind  when  he  sees  inefficacy. 
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and  pride,  and  an  affected  indifference  to  this  world’s 
goods,  (and  in  due  time  real  insupportable  pathos) ,  work¬ 
ing  together  like  a  charm  to  make  his  weak  friend,  first 
and  last,  in  influence  upon  himself  (who  by  rights  should 
be  the  man  of  power)  the  more  powerful  of  the  two? 
He  sees,  and  of  course  tells  himself  over  and  over,  that 
it  is  his  own  reassuring  presence  which  gives  the  other 
the  courage  of  so  many  convictions;  the  other’s  independ¬ 
ent  idealism  is  made  possible  by  potential  dependence  upon 
him,  though  he  may  be  blissfully  unaware  of  it;  and  if  he 
himself  should  refuse  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  him  at 
last,  he  will  convict  himself  of  brutal  indifference  in  his 
pathetic  friend’s  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend’s  other 
pathetic  friends,  and  very  probably  in  his  own.  The 
chances  are  that  he  is  not  brutally  indifferent  to  anything, 
poor  man.  He  was  brought  up  to  deprecate  power  over 
others  as  such;  to  expect  to  have  to  check  it  in  himself 
rather  than  resist  it  in  others;  to  believe  in  the  innocence 
of  the  poor;  and  peacefully  to  cultivate  pity  and  gener¬ 
osity.  Yet  little  by  little  indignation  gets  the  better  of 
him;  something  must  be  wrong  either  with  facts  or  with 
ideals;  the  fact  that  he  cannot  blame  the  individuals  he 
has  to  deal  with  for  what  they  do  makes  it  all  the  worse. 
After  a  few  incidents  so  complicated  that  no  one  could 
be  altogether  in  the  right  and  he  himself,  at  any  rate,  has 
been  conspicuously  put  in  the  wrong,  he  begins  to  be 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  all  that  is  expected  of  him,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  his  wish  to  give;  indeed  the  wish  is  there,  but  others 
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in  their  demands  upon  him  ignore  it,  and  so  finally  does 
he;  and  he  is  hardened  against  individual  instances  by  a 
sense  of  general  injustice  as  well  as  by  the  usual,  normally 
selfish  considerations.  His  benevolent  instincts  take  on  a 
new  negative  form:  long-distance  sensitivity  to  all  that 
might  arouse  benevolence,  in  order  to  avoid  it.  There  is 
so  much  real  misery,  real  if  not  sympathetic  (he  thinks)  — 
not  a  mouthful  could  he  eat  at  the  table  of  plenty,  if  he 
did  not  shut  his  eyes  a  little.  Sometimes  he  is  tempted  to 
avoid  even  meeting  poor  people;  but  that  would  be  admit¬ 
ting  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and,  besides,  he  is  likely  to  be 
lonesome.  Whenever  he  grows  fond  of  one  of  them,  he 
fears  him;  at  any  moment,  as  a  consequence  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  and  the  other’s  doubtless  innocent  misfortune,  he  may 
be,  as  it  were,  held  up;  he  keeps  one  hand  on  his  purse, 
nervously,  and  is  ashamed  of  doing  so.  Whether  or  not  he 
is  able  to  forgive  his  personal  friends  the  uneasiness  they 
cause  him,  in  general  he  is  on  the  defensive.  His  feelings, 
unprotected  by  the  education  given  him,  now  have  been 
permanently  hurt;  he  is  all  nerves — at  his  worst  a  little 
like  a  dog  barking  at  cripples  because  they  carry  sticks. 
Taught,  for  example,  that  duties  and  privileges  peculiar 
to  his  good  fortune  lie  in  the  field  of  the  fine  arts,  that 
may  be  just  what  he  is  most  anxious  to  keep  away  from; 
for  it  is  the  artist,  as  a  rule,  who  expresses  the  most  heart¬ 
breaking  dissatisfaction  with  him  and  at  the  same  time 
raises  the  most  important  and  least  soluble  economic  prob¬ 
lem.  He  is  lucky  indeed  if  he  does  not  end  up  with  a 
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prejudice  against  every  sort  of  disinterested  thought  and 
heroic  virtue,  because  of  the  inglorious  role  he  has  to  play 
in  their  midst;  if  he  does  he  is  ashamed,  and  quite  rightly: 
for  it  makes  him  not  only  an  uglier  but  a  more  ineffectual 
being,  one  who  cannot  be  indifferent  to  opinion,  who  can¬ 
not  show  off,  who  cannot  dictate  a  single  ideal — a  rich 
parody  on  the  poor. 

The  idealistic  poor  man  is  also  the  worse  for  so  much 
confused  pseudo-Christian  thinking.  The  sense  of  supe¬ 
riority  to  supposedly  sordid  middle-class  considerations — 
sustained  as'  it  is  by  his  half-conscious  willingness  to 
throw  himself,  if  he  must,  on  some  one’s  tender  middle- 
class  mercies — unnerves  his  ambitions,  aggravates  his 
dreaminess,  authorizes  little  paralyzing  extravagances,  fos¬ 
ters  more  or  less  high-minded  folly  of  all  sorts.  He  too  is 
divided  against  himself.  Hearing  the  rich  themselves  dep¬ 
recate  their  wealth,  exaggerating  their  false  modesty  on 
behalf  of  his  own  pride,  he  persuades  himself  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  nobler  to  be  poor,  and  declines  to  respect  what 
he  cannot  help  envying.  Less  embarrassing  also,  perhaps: 
he  is  glad  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  troubled  in  the 
way  that  he  troubles  others.  Unless  he  is  a  materialist 
(unlikely  with  so  little  practice) ,  what  incentive  to  im¬ 
prove  his  condition  has  he?  Unless  he  is  very  lucky,  the 
unmercenary  independence  of  which  he  is  unjustifiably 
proud  leads  sooner  or  later,  in  some  emergency,  to  a  de¬ 
pendence  of  which  he  is  unhealthily  ashamed.  Unless  he 
lacks  sensibility,  he  grows  aware  of  the  blackmailing  spell 
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which  his  precarious  situation  casts  in  some  friend’s  im¬ 
agination,  whether  or  not  he  exploits  it;  he  sees  how 
accidents  which  cannot  be  foreseen  have  kept  and  will 
keep  forcing  him  like  a  vengeful  Hindu  to  commit  his 
little  pseudo-suicides  on  prosperous  doorsteps;  he  realises 
how  the  strong  almost  superstitiously  respect  his  weakness, 
because  it  has  power  over  them;  in  fact  the  misery  which 
he  embodies  is  more  mysterious  and  less  ephemeral  than 
the  good  fortune  which  they  merely  use  up;  and  in  the 
end  he  may  be  poetically,  morbidly,  proud  of  himself  as 
well.  If  some  one  richer  than  he  likes  him  very  much  (per¬ 
haps  enjoying  the  flattering  contrast  and  so  getting 
caught) ,  he  may  tyrannize  over  the  well-meaning  tyrant 
for  a  while,  patronize  the  patron — refusing  to  take  his 
mean  middle-class  advice  while  things  go  well  and  making 
him  ashamed  to  glory  in  the  proof  of  middle-class  princi¬ 
ples  when  things  go  wrong.  Yet  facts  are  facts;  he  is  still 
poor;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  his  rich  friend  escapes 
from  him  and  betrays  him  in  the  end.  The  odious  face  of 
wealth  is  unmasked  for  him,  and  his  impracticable  ideals 
are  confirmed  by  his  very  martyrdom.  He  is  complacent 
even  in  calamity  and  perhaps  always  a  little  dishonest  in 
his  resentment.  Who  can  blame  him?  Before  any  cock 
could  crow,  the  rich  man  also  denies  the  master  of  a  great 
part  of  the  conduct  of  both,  and  he  has  even  less  excuse. 
The  other,  inextricably  confused  as  a  rule  before  middle 
age,  incorrigibly  subaltern,  hoping  for  little  more  than 
to  pass  the  time  until  death,  sulking  in  what  seems  to 
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him  a  corner  of  life,  exercises  a  greater  influence  than  he 
knows;  his  comer,  of  course,  is  world- wide. 

So  it  goes,  the  class-warfare  in  private  life:  and  unless 
one  is  willing  to  let  both  classes  stumble  on  (no  matter 
how)  in  the  sort  of  confusion  that  may  easily  lead  to  the 
total  abandon  of  what  both  want;  to  have  the  individual 
practice  of  the  fine  arts  and  abstract  sciences  undone,  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  undermined;  and  to  abandon  our  possessive 
civilization  and  change  all  our  ways  of  living  without  fur¬ 
ther  ado — unless,  in  other  words,  one  is  ready  to  try  to 
reconstruct  the  Western  World,  by  revolution,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  poor,  the  poor  as  such — one  must  emphatically 
take  sides  with  the  prudent  against  the  imprudent,  the 
bourgeois  against  the  ineffectual  rebel  or  idealist,  the 
solvent  against  the  systematically  insolvent,  the  rich  man 
against  the  poor.  The  latter  may,  of  course,  be  indifferent 
to  the  advantages  of  prosperity,  living  like  a  bird,  good- 
naturedly:  well  and  good,  there  is  no  problem.  Otherwise 
one  may  sympathize  with  him  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  heroic  effort  to  grow  rich,  quite  privately  and  inde¬ 
pendently  and  commonly  rich. 

For  it  is  hopeless:  his  obstinate,  half  mystical  sense  of 
having  a  right  to  what  cannot  be  taken  by  main  force;  to 
what  cannot  be  divided  up  entirely,  justly,  without  ceas¬ 
ing  to  exist;  to  what  as  a  rule  he  is  certain  never  to  get — 
many  being  called  and  few  chosen,  since  leisure  and  luxury 
and  other  well-being  on  earth  are  still  finite.  Hopeless:  the 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  these  untenable  rights  on  the 
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part  of  the  man  actually  in  possession,  but  intimidated:  his 
condescending  pity,  his  fitful  indulgence  and  vengeful 
neglect,  his  various  vain  treasons  toward  what  he  never¬ 
theless  lives  by. 

The  preacher  with  an  eye  on  both  preaches  a  medley  of 
both  provoking  and  consoling  themes;  adulation  of  hav¬ 
ing  and  idealization  of  lacking.  The  artist  contributes  his 
bit  of  disorder:  very  rarely  rich  now,  and  very  little  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  crowning  glory  of  rich  society  (which,  in  fact, 
shows  off  less  and  less  in  every  respect) ,  led  by  capricious 
successes  to  believe  that  he  can  earn  an  independent  liv¬ 
ing  and  thereafter  expected  to,  he  underestimates  his  needs 
until  trouble  comes,  and  then  naturally  devotes  some  of 
his  talent  to  making  his  grievance  felt.  He  is  too  proud 
to  serve  as  a  sort  of  super-valet  or  prostitute  of  the  spirit; 
but  pride  will  not  suffice  to  keep  him  from  being  an  eter¬ 
nal,  often  insolent  charity-case;  and  since  he  still  some¬ 
what  serves  as  a  mirror  of  culture,  a  model  of  manners, 
or  provides  one  in  his  work,  his  royal  requirements  and 
his  cringing  both  get  established  in  the  minds  of  men, 
especially  young  men,  who  are  not  artists  at  all.  He  and 
the  conciliatory  preacher  also  just  bore  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple;  seeking  other  amusement  at  all  costs,  society  grows 
ruder,  softer,  looser. 

And  in  it  or  under  it  the  ordinary  poor  man’s  envy  pre¬ 
pares  the  ground  from  which  desperate  idealists,  hardened 
theorists,  and  mere  man  reduced  to  the  rudiments  of  his 
humanity,  may  clear  away  all  that  is  enviable.  The  ordi- 
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nary  rich  man’s  bad  conscience  is  a  weakening  of  the  old 
nerves  of  the  West,  or  a  sort  of  heart-disease — vital  desires 
always  pumping  either  a  bit  too  jerkily  or  too  gently. 

In  the  East  and  the  Northeast  (in  Russia,  for  example) , 
there  are  solid  millions  of  men  whose  desires  are  all  needs, 
so  terribly  genuine  that  they  cannot  hesitate  a  moment 
about  anything. 


21 

Russia 

We  stopped  in  a  tedious  town  to  provide  the  motor  with 
its  various  food  and  drink,  and  there,  pasted  on  a  wall, 
was  a  little  piece  of  communist  publicity,  red  and  black. 
It  was  extraordinary  to  find  the  up-to-date  doctrines 
so  far  south;  it  seemed  strange  to  see  them  printed  in 
Gothic  letters,  to  read  them  in  German  with  its  primitive 
syntax,  on  the  basis  of  which  proud  professors  have  com¬ 
pared  it  to  Homeric  Greek.  But  in  fact  communism  calls 
for  an  unmodern  state  of  mind;  and  positive  affectation 
of  antiquity,  trappings  of  the  purest  medievalism,  would 
suit  it  better  than  the  current  mechanical,  biological, 
pseudo-reasonable  imagery:  even  the  Russians  themselves 
advertising,  not  the  spirit  of  their  epic  experiment,  but 
just  what  they  have  to  experiment  w'ith.  Making  of  the 
state  an  admirably  interfering  sort  of  God,  giving  war 
(if  need  be)  the  significance  of  the  crusades,  and  setting 
all  men  as  meek  as  oxen  to  work  for  a  notion — is  it  not, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  Middle  Ages  begun  anew  up  and  down 
the  Volga? 

No  society  in  decadence  or  in  transition  can  stand  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  feudal  era  in  certain  respects, 
those  in  which  western  Europeans  and  Americans  are 
inferior  to  the  Russians  at  the  moment:  unity  and  fervour 
and  obedience;  having  common  grounds  for  enduring 
hardships  and  for  making  sacrifices;  humble  devotion  and 
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single-mindedness.  Though  the  Soviets  keep  a  sort  of 
cabinet-minister  of  anti-religion,  a  religion  is  precisely 
what  they  have;  we  have  the  name  of  one.  Though  they 
(or  at  least  their  European  champions)  make  such  a  point 
of  their  new  morality,  the  sense  of  emancipation  has  been 
achieved  by  bowing  down  the  whole  of  being  under  a  very 
heavy  yoke,  the  classic  Christian  way  to  achieve  it.  We 
neither  do  what  we  continue  to  approve,  nor  approve  of 
what  must  be  done.  Of  course  it  may  be  just  desperate 
necessity  which  keeps  them  in  the  narrow  honest  path. 

Indeed  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  ardour  and 
the  coherence  of  life  in  Russia  have  not  just  naturally 
followed  the  abolition  of  individual  initiative,  the  national¬ 
ization  of  property,  but  are  characteristic  of  the  Slavic 
race,  perhaps  to  some  extent  of  any  race  just  coming  of 
age  and  using  its  strength  against  fearful  odds.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Marxian  doctrine  rejuvenated  them, 
for  they  are  still  a  child-people.  Industry  is  in  its  infancy, 
culture  still  virgin;  it  has  been  a  case  of  sub-development 
in  history.  So  rapid  and  simple  a  return  through  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  mankind  to  the  very  springtime  would  indeed  have 
made  their  also  half  Semitic  faith  seem  more  wonder¬ 
working  than  ours.  But  in  fact  they  did  not  have  to  go  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages;  their  ridiculous  overlords  had  kept 
them  there.  So  in  the  spring  (or  after  many  springs,  if 
the  climate  in  some  arctic  region  should  suddenly  change) , 
a  river  might  break  up,  and  the  blocks  of  ice  and  upheav¬ 
als  of  currents  go  down  stupendously  by  mere  gravita- 
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tion.  The  sleeping  beauty  awoke;  but  it  still  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  she  and  her  incidental  prince  live  happily 
together  ever  after.  The  prince  in  question,  in  any  case, 
evidently  has  no  intention  of  abiding  forever  in  a  primitive 
thicket  or  even  a  great  communal  hovel,  with  bugs  and 
no  medicines  and  the  purest  economic  doctrine.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  fruits  of  our  opposite  civilization 
can  be  grown  there  artificially,  or  even  continually  im¬ 
ported  with  impunity;  whether  the  bright  star  of  progress 
will  not  hypnotize  the  very  Tartars  into  selfishness  (good 
and  bad) ;  whether  the  blazing,  blinding  sun  of  mechani¬ 
zation,  industrialization,  will  cast  no  shadow  at  all  in  the 
north. 

It  used  to  seem  that  human  nature  in  Russia  was  even 
more  often  a  dual  thing  than  in  the  West;  certainly  in 
the  present  situation  all  the  Soviet  policies  are  two-faced, 
the  swords  they  wield  all  two-edged.  Dramatic  fate,  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  terrible  at  the  start  by  our  dabbling  inter¬ 
ference,  doubtless  has  left  them  no  choice;  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  opportunism  may  in  turn  prove  fatal.  For  example, 
there  is  a  puritan  prejudice  against  money;  respectable 
workers  scarcely  mention  it;  the  possession  of  really  sub¬ 
stantial  foreign  currency  is  punishable  by  death;  yet  the 
chief  business  of  the  workers’  government  has  to  be  get¬ 
ting  it.  They  not  only  desperately  need,  but  quite  con¬ 
sciously  want,  an  infinitude  of  things  never  seen  in  the 
world  apart  from  selfish  desire,  with  its  creative  conse¬ 
quences.  Our  more  infamous  plutocratic  luxuries  are  as 
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nothing  compared  with  just  sufficient  food  and  soap  and 
medicine  and  paper  and  so  on  indefinitely;  these  too  are 
luxuries,  and  luxuries  impossible  not  to  want,  once  brute 
nature  has  been  in  any  way  interfered  with.  But  will  not 
the  use  of  soap  soften  the  worker’s  stamina,  even  arouse 
in  him  selfish  imagination?  Already  the  child-people  is 
engaged  in  the  international  trade  which  has  rendered  our 
affairs  too  complex  even  for  democracy.  A  strong  govern¬ 
ment  doubtless  could  prevent  over-complication;  could, 
indeed,  prevent  it  in  the  West  even  without  essentially  re¬ 
versing  our  western  principles.  Its  semi-Oriental  govern¬ 
ment  is  still  strong,  run  by  just  a  great  committee,  because 
the  rest  are  not  yet  good  communists;  but  it  is  making 
converts;  and  if  the  worker  is  to  go  on  thinking  himself  a 
free  man,  if  the  minority  becomes  a  majority,  will  not  a 
soviet  be  as  cumbersome  as  a  republic?  Like  other  fervent 
believers,  they  cannot  help  hoping  for  the  spread  of  soviets 
throughout  the  universe;  yet  up  to  date,  the  constantly 
stretched-out  Five  Year  Plan  depends  entirely  on  the  flour¬ 
ishing  of  capitalist  businesses,  buyers  of  their  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Already  the  host  of  foreign  (largely  American) 
experts  and  Milord  of  Detroit  and  other  industrial  lords 
are  coming  home;  the  workers  have  learned  (it  is  hoped) 
how  to  manufacture  and  do  Western  business.  But  since 
all  the  creature  comforts  and  the  machines  in  question 
have  been  evolved,  invented,  and  effectively  run  only  by 
rather  decadent  individualists  up  to  date,  is  it  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  hearty  faith-fused  masses  will  do  as  well?  Having 
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no  justification  of  greed  among  their  principles,  with  no 
effervescences  in  their  blood,  and  their  nerves,  not  habitu¬ 
ally  grasping — will  they  not  fumble?  And  as  they  over¬ 
come  their  fumbling,  will  they  not  also  grow  decadent, 
tragically  different  one  from  the  other,  and  even  greedy? 
Can  the  party  lamb  learn  the  lion’s  strength,  the  private 
fox’s  cunning?  Can  the  lark  of  the  steppes  fly  as  high  as 
the  repulsive  eagle?  Time  will  tell. 

Meanwhile  the  true  European,  with  classic  preferences 
in  the  matter  of  human  relations  and  art;  or  the  anarchist, 
who  feels  that  law  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  im¬ 
pulse  let  alone  in  so  far  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so;  or  the 
Christian,  who  believes  that  the  material  world  is  no  place 
to  seek  perfect  satisfaction;  or  the  mere  level-headed  prac¬ 
tical  man  of  today,  who  is  learning  by  maddening  experi¬ 
ence  and  sees  all  about  him  more  and  more  plainly  the 
dangers  of  extremes  of  machinery  and  long-distance  trade 
and  idealized  standards  of  living  for  everyone,  rights  for 
everyone — whether  or  not  he  sees  in  communism  anything 
more  than  a  short-cut  for  arrested  millions  forward  in 
history  to  our  advanced  stage,  whether  or  not  he  believes 
that  it  can  succeed  in  Russia,  an  icy  Utopia — is  unlikely 
to  welcome  the  least  attempt  at  a  Russian  sort  of  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  ripe,  perhaps  over-ripe  West. 

Why  not? 

Because,  having  considered  the  West’s  peculiar  pow¬ 
ers  and  virtues,  such  as  they  are,  and  for  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  been;  having  examined  our  solid  achieve- 
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ments  during  that  time,  whether  they  be  practical  or 
artistic,  soap  and  automobiles  or  cathedrals — one  finds 
them  all  to  have  been  traits  of  men  and  works  of  men, 
never  of  multitudes,  never  of  abstract  systems;  all  con¬ 
ceived  in  some  secret  intercourse  of  private  good  with 
evil;  born  of  individuals  in  great  travail  of  pride;  reared 
and  protected  personally,  alone  or  almost  alone,  in  infatu¬ 
ated  pairs  or  little  ambitious  families,  for  this  and  that 
sort  of  practically  inexplicable  satisfaction. 

If  the  only  instrument  (either  of  work  or  play)  with 
which  one  had  ever  got  results  should  suddenly  prove 
more  difficult  to  handle  than  usual,  would  one  throw  it 
out  of  the  window  of  one’s  own  accord,  and  replace  it  by 
one  which  has  not  yet  resulted  in  anything?  If  it  fell  out 
or  were  thrown  out — that  would  be  the  time  to  begin 
again,  time  enough;  and  we  should  still  be  at  a  tragic  dis¬ 
advantage  compared  with  the  Russians,  who  are  not  be¬ 
ginning  again,  but  just  begiiming. 

Our  present  faults,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  weak¬ 
nesses  which  put  us  at  the  mercy  of  rebellious  multitudes 
and  new  systems,  all  result  from  the  loose  spread  of  con¬ 
ceptions  and  practices  which  communism  all  too  coura¬ 
geously  promises  to  further,  foster: — The  exaltation  of  mul¬ 
titudes,  an  excess  of  confidence  in  creature  comforts,  and 
the  development  in  everyone  of  the  mood  of  having  a 
right  to  everything,  with  the  consequent  too  rapid  spread 
of  superficial  culture,  too  sudden  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  (going  up  like  a  fever) ,  and  too  deli- 
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cate  elaboration  of  trade  beyond  what  government  is  able 
to  control  or  the  individual  prudently  to  supervise.  Uni¬ 
versal  training  in  conformity,  and  a  universal  tendency  to 
obey  without  discrimination,  suitable  in  an  army.  A  dis¬ 
position  toward  passivity  in  private  and  fanaticism  in  pub¬ 
lic,  saintly  in  religion — but  in  disunited  classes  and  rival 
nations,  fatal.  Willingness  to  believe  whatever  one  is  told, 
which  may  be  absolutely  essential  in  a  poverty-stricken 
land  larger  than  America  and  all  at  bay;  but  which  merely 
keeps  us  helpless  in  the  hands  of  masters  who  still  have 
not  mastery  enough  to  be  held  responsible. 

In  short,  there  is  too  much  that  is  like  communism  in 
European  life  already — not  the  best  basis  for  introducing 
more.  Can  we  consent  to  an  entire  and  at  least  inciden¬ 
tally  destructive  reconstruction  of  our  world  to  make 
omnipotent  in  it  what  already  is  spoiling  it  for  us? 
What  could  such  consent  be  but  the  letting  loose  of  a 
neurotic  yearning;  an  ignoble  wish  (when  odds  and  ends 
of  misfortune  are  to  be  faced  and  overcome)  for  worse 
misfortune,  a  showy  downfall,  a  holocaust  worth  talking 
about?  Would  it  not  be  like  killing  one’s  self  because  one 
is  sick? 

There  are  only  two  aspects  of  the  Russian  problem 
which  concern  us  as  other  than  onlookers,  rather  too  far 
away.  First,  shall  we  or  shall  we  not  allow  some  such 
dread  experiment  to  be  performed  on  us:  more  or  less  all 
of  Europe  and  America  (for  the  last  half  of  the  century, 
let  us  say)  laid  out  on  a  vast  improvised  laboratory-table. 
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crying  and  hoping — in  the  inappropriate  setting  of  our 
arts  and  our  ideas,  a  strange  and  scarcely  sanitary  operat¬ 
ing-room — like  a  pregnancy-case?  The  difference  between 
what  may  be  called  the  state  of  our  health  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians’,  and  the  fact  that  remaking  us  would  have  to  begin 
by  a  scraping  away  of  the  present  beauties  of  existence  and 
our  present  intelligence,  a  chopping  away  almost  everyone 
that  any  one  of  us  is  likely  to  love  (first  and  foremost,  all 
those  with  sufficient  imagination  and  insolence  to  favour 
communism  in  advance)  — provide  perhaps  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question,  sufficient  for  the  heart  if  not  the 
head. 

Second,  how  can  we  protect  ourselves  from  a  Russian 
sort  of  upheaval,  even  (in  an  emergency)  from  the  Rus¬ 
sians  themselves?  This  too  is  principally  a  problem  of 
caring  for  our  international  health,  making  no  mistakes 
about  our  present  condition,  making  no  more  war.  Like 
several  other  nations,  the  Soviets  are  preparing  only  to 
defend  the  Soviet  frontier;  but,  as  we  have  observed,  that 
is  likely,  after  a  little  martial  madness,  to  become  an  un¬ 
certain  term;  even  the  official  limits  of  communism  are 
likely  to  move  over  violated  constitutions  some  way  west. 
In  any  case,  they  have  excuses  for  fighting  us  infinitely 
superior  to  ours  for  fighting  each  other:  the  crusader’s 
idealism,  the  carte  blanche  given  by  a  variety  of  real  hun¬ 
gers.  Perhaps  their  innumerable  army  is  not  well  armed, 
except  with  faith;  but  the  next  Soviet  to  burst  upon 
the  astonished  though  forewarned  world  may  be;  besides. 
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the  best  of  our  armanent  is  for  a  few  weeks’  fatal  havoc, 
after  which  willing  cannon  fodder  and  even  fists  may  be 
at  a  premium. 

Our  defence  (no  less  than  our  offence  and  our  offences) 
is  a  family  problem.  What  can  be  done  to  quiet  a  family 
that  keeps  fighting:  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  all  en¬ 
raged,  staggering  from  room  to  room,  beating  each  other, 
and  leaving  all  the  doors  of  the  house  wide  open,  so  that 
any  of  the  neighbours  are  free  to  come  in  and  (in  more 
ways  than  one)  take  charge?  Our  world  is  one  body,  one 
part  of  it  preparing  the  other’s  nourishment,  the  nourished 
part  providing  the  other’s  nervous  energy  in  return;  one 
part  thinking  for  others;  all  the  pleasure  felt  by  nerve 
interlaced  with  supposedly  foreign  nerve,  all  the  work 
done  hand  in  hand.  What  is  the  cure  for  a  seemingly 
maddened  body  which  at  times  has  a  destructive  fit — 
foolish  hands  tearing  open  the  helpless  side  against  which 
they  lie,  perverse  mouth  gnawing  and  revelling  in  the 
belly  it  feeds  and  by  which  it  is  fed,  this  arm  or  leg  break¬ 
ing  that  arm  or  leg — a  fit  which  may,  next  time,  go  on 
until  the  entire  mass  or  mess  lies  helpless  in  the  street? 

These  unpleasant  comparisons  do  suggest  the  Yellow 
as  well  as  the  Bolshevik  Peril;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
complain  of  either  as  people  do.  Choosing  to  keep  one’s 
door  shut  and  locked  is  really  no  accusation  of  one’s 
neighbours.  Choosing  not  to  lie  self-mutilated  in  the  street 
is  no  insult  to  whatever  needy  stranger  or  even  superb 
wandering  wild  animal  may  happen  along. 
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Perhaps  if  they  should  come  south  and  west,  those 
hordes  (wondrously  handsome,  according  to  the  pictures) , 
perhaps  they  would  be  demoralized  by  contact  with  us, 
lose  their  heads  at  the  first  sight  of  German  food  and 
French  prostitutes  and  American  bathtubs;  fall  ill,  as  a 
starving  man  does  if  too  suddenly  fed;  run  a  high  moral 
fever  and  somehow  go  mad.  Is  this  not  more  or  less  what 
does  happen  to  young  people  brought  up  too  strictly,  in 
hardship,  in  animal  innocence  and  ignorance,  not  even 
allowed  to  read  descriptions  in  books  of  the  pitfalls  they 
are  to  avoid?  They  might,  as  it  were,  melt.  Tolstoi  himself 
suggested  this,  by  describing  the  opposite:  how  Napoleon’s 
army  froze  as  in  triumph  it  moved  north. 

Obviously  the  French  and  the  British  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  have  to  choose,  in  their  various  old  arsenals, 
weapons  which  are  in  good  order,  ways  of  fighting  at 
which  they  excel.  As  for  just  offering  themselves  to  be 
killed,  the  Russians — serfs  from  time  immemorial,  and 
in  spite  of  their  priggish  materialism,  fanatic  as  monks 
and  Mohammedans  now — would  doubtless  do  it  as  well 
as  we,  or  much  better.  We  might  begin  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  immediately  (the  enemy,  like  most  enemies,  being 
somewhat  within  as  well  as  without)  by  showing  as  much 
pride  as  possible  in  such  virtues  as  we  possess — O  all  you 
who  live  by  capital,  yet  pride  yourselves  chiefly  upon  your 
radical  sympathies!  We  might  also  display  a  little  amenity 
and  banal  honesty  in  our  dealings  with  this  justifiably 
touchy  newcomer  among  governments — O  all  you  showy 
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conservatives,  who  go  on  dreaming  of  murdered  Romanovs 
and  putting  open-minded  statesmen  and  single-minded 
industrialists  to  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
illicitly,  as  if  they  were  bandits  or  bootleggers!  It  should 
be  no  more  difficult  or  dangerous  to  oppose  them  with 
cordial  dignity  than  to  assist  their  great  industrial  birth 
shamefacedly  for  a  little  immediate  profit  and  eventual 
discomfiture,  to  cringe  away  from  their  possible  power  in 
a  very  dance  of  obscure  diplomacy. 

Perhaps  they  are  better  than  we;  perhaps,  in  spite  of 
their  cant  and  their  desperation,  they  are  just  preparing 
to  do  what  we  do,  what  we  wish  we  could  do,  what  we 
love.  Perhaps  our  standards,  our  fundamentals,  our  moral 
and  economic  weights  and  measures,  are  all  erroneous, 
even  for  our  own  purposes.  Perhaps  we  have  also  been 
misinformed  about  them. 

The  Soviet  picture-books  are  devised  with  such  gaiety, 
written  and  decorated  and  printed  with  such  assurance — 
one  half  believes  in  an  all-Slav  world,  all  children.  The 
Soviet  moving  pictures  (they  have  begun  to  let  us  see 
them  in  Paris)  give  testimony  so  austere,  bear  witness  to 
the  Soviet  ideal  in  images  so  amiable,  grey  and  peaceful 
as  a  flock  of  doves,  fluttering  also,  because  their  cameras 
are  mechanically  imperfect.  The  film  hesitates,  an  almost 
human  thing,  much  like  a  human  being,  telling  new  se¬ 
crets,  stammering,  candid  though  not  impartial,  over¬ 
excited,  and  with  reason.  Every  few  moments  (never  ceas¬ 
ing  to  move,  of  course)  there  comes  a  moment  that  seems 
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immovable,  substantial;  a  moment  that  is  memorable  as 
almost  nothing  is,  except  sculpture;  a  little  monument — 
labour  mixed  with  light,  labourers  harvesting,  and  appar¬ 
ently  harvesting  their  own  energy,  men  seeming  to  make 
the  wind  in  which  we  see  them,  women’s  large  soft  faces 
just  balanced  on  their  large  soft  throats.  The  faces  are 
all  very  human,  in  spite  of  the  animals’  peace  they  have 
found,  in  no  way  like  those  farther  east — the  Tibetans’, 
for  example,  which  remind  one  of  the  great  palm  of  a 
hand,  misplaced,  pairs  of  stony  eyes  embedded  among  the 
life  lines.  One  would  dare  (one  fancies)  kiss  the  Russians; 
if  one  could  not  talk  to  them,  one  could  at  least  listen. 

Suppose  that  there  must  be  one  last  war  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  Christendom  versus  Christendom,  followed  by  civil 
upheaval,  unimaginable,  in  places  we  cannot  picture,  that 
is,  everywhere.  Admit  that  God  knows  best;  in  other 
words,  that  both  war  and  revolution  are  necessary  and 
therefore  desirable,  not  for  ourselves  (we  shall  not  then 
have  counted  sufficiently),  not  for  anyone  in  particular, 
for  everyone  eventually — desirable,  that  is,  from  God’s 
unique  point  of  view.  Perhaps,  then,  these  Soviet  chil¬ 
dren,  instead  of  being  state-mad  and  impersonal,  as  from 
a  distance  they  appear;  instead  of  pouring  south  in  a 
swollen  stream  that  will  dissolve  us,  disintegrate  us,  cover 
us  up;  instead  of  blowing  west  like  a  cloud  of  quite  jus¬ 
tified  locusts  and  eclipsing  us,  the  particular  light  in  our 
sky  and  the  particular  green  on  our  ground;  instead  of 
doing  for  us  what  the  Mohammedans  tried  to  do  in  our 
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youth — perhaps,  instead,  these  Russian  children  will  just 
smile,  as  they  do  in  moving  pictures,  and  look  on  at  us, 
personally,  one  of  them  looking  at  each  one  of  us,  as  we 
begin  all  over  again.  Did  not  our  Lord  Christ  say  that  the 
first  should  be  last?  We  were  first.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  order  conceived  by  that  whiskery  Jew  from  Trier  and 
put  in  practice  by  that  little  Russian  with  a  forehead  like 
a  large  pearl,  will  be,  not  an  ephemeral  novelty  and  an 
anti-humanity  as  it  seems  from  a  distance,  but  practicable, 
now  at  the  last — practicable,  even  for  us  Europeans,  in 
spite  of  our  fallen-angel  natures:  grey  tranquil  existence 
spread  all  over  the  earth,  nothing  but  labour  humming  in 
factories,  fluttering  in  fields? 

We  had  to  admit  that  we  did  not  believe  anything  of 
the  kind;  we  tried;  we  could  not.  It  is  good  propaganda. 
It  is  the  always  very  topical  song  of  a  Lorelei,  established 
in  the  Volga  instead  of  the  Rhine  this  time.  It  is  more 
bell-ringing  in  an  Ys  (Yski,  if  you  like) ;  vagary  steeples 
eternally  shifting  amid,  not  the  bitter  Brittany  waves  now 
— waves  of  wondrous  wheat  beating  up  and  down  the 
steppes,  summer  after  summer  of  our  confusion.  It  is  a 
trumpet-voluntary  from  another  of  those  fake  heavens, 
those  happy  homes  so  far  from  home.  It  is  an  Erl  King’s 
proposition:  each  of  us  like  a  more  or  less  responsible 
father,  each  of  us  bearing  (or  imagining  that  he  is  bear¬ 
ing)  the  future  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  sees  its  avid  face 
turn  pale. 

By  nature  we  four  friends  all  have  a  marked  predilec- 
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tion  for  such  other-worldly  music;  we  had  listened  to  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  our  day;  we  could  not  (we  thought,  all 
summer)  be  mistaken:  there  were  the  old  tones  again. 
Play  on,  steppe-melody!  The  time  is  in  fact  ripe;  for  the 
best  of  us  is  sick  of  all  that  he  hates,  the  worst  of  us, 
even  of  what  he  loves.  And  we  cannot  blame  anyone  who 
is  not  one  of  us,  any  non-European  (a  new  Russian  or  a 
Chinaman  or  a  man  from  Mars) ,  for  not  caring  in  the 
least  what  happens  to  us. 
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We  concluded  that  one  reason  that  so  little  is  being 
done  to  protect  Europe  against  itself,  or  against  anything 
or  anyone  else,  is  that  many  Europeans  care  very  little 
about  what  they  vaguely  call  civilization. 

What,  after  all,  from  a  man  from  Mars’  point  of 
view,  is  this  Europe  or  Europe-and- America  that  we  keep 
saying  we  love?  What  has  it  been  good  for?  It  has  already 
saved  the  lives  of  too  many  weaklings  and  killed  too  many 
of  its  best;  what  is  there  in  it  still?  What  have  we  the 
conceit  to  think  we  can  still  do?  How  should  we  reply 
to  a  God  of  judgment  who  might  ask  us  what  we  have 
to  say  for  ourselves?  What  is  there  to  redeem  more  pre¬ 
tentiousness  and  double-dealing,  more  sickness  carefully 
nursed,  almost  cherished,  at  any  rate  preserved,  more 
hypocrisy  and  above  all  bloodshed,  than  even  a  god 
could  have  seen  elsewhere  on  his  travels?  O  race  of 
chameleons  upon  a  very  plaid  of  contradictory  ideals;  race 
of  idealists  for  whom  nature  was  never  good  enough;  race 
of  tremblers,  tramping  hither  and  thither  during  just 
about  enough  bloody  centuries!  What  are  the  natural 
powers  of  which  we  may  justifiably  be  proud?  What  have 
we  done  that  some  other  civilization  did  not  do,  that  no 
one  else  could  do? — hurry  up,  speak,  say  it,  something, 
anything,  one  word. 

We  decided  that  one  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Euro- 
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peans  are  beginning  to  be  just  a  little  spellbound  by  the 
Russian  sirens’  singing  is  that,  in  their  own  minds,  they 
are  confused  by  such  questions;  they  scarcely  can  think 
what  does  justify  their  existence.  We  four  at  least  felt  that 
we  knew  a  good  answer,  one  word,  four  letters:  BACH. 

Of  course  the  races  of  other  colours  have  music  of  sev¬ 
eral  sorts.  But  listen  to  The  Art  of  the  Fugue,  in  the  Glae- 
ser  version,  let  us  say.^  Or  if  you  prefer,  listen  to  it  with 
the  intellectual  ear,  as  Bach  left  it,  unarranged  for  in¬ 
struments. 

Then  listen  to  the  music  of  the  Orient  on  phonograph 
records.  If  you  have  the  courage,  you  may  go  and  do  so 
at  some  colonial  exposition.  Perhaps  it  is  the  idea,  the  ab¬ 
stract  life,  the  philosophy  of  the  art  which  most  interests 
you.  Then  compare  the  music  of  the  white  race  with  that 
of  the  yellow  race  in  that  respect.  Observe  how  the  latter 
lags;  how  its  two  or  three  voices  merely  fumble  into  unison; 
how  it  repeats  and  repeats,  all  traditional  with  particular 
meanings,  decadent  (in  the  sense  that  it  had  them  and 
they  have  been  forgotten)  even  in  the  most  ancient  pieces; 
how,  on  the  other  hand,  European  counterpoint  dances, 
not  as  man  dances,  as  best  he  can,  but  anatomically,  astro¬ 
nomically,  as  very  animation  does  in  him;  suns  and  planets 

^  Glaeser  was  a  young  German  who  orchestrated  it  a  few  years  ago,  add¬ 
ing  a  choral  where  it  breaks  off — the  choral  which  the  old  titan,  on  his 
deathbed,  blind,  but  with  tunes  still  running  in  the  great  husk  of  insufficient 
body,  dictated  to  one  of  his  thirteen  children.  Glaeser  also  used  all  the  life 
he  had,  just  to  piece  out  the  greater  life,  to  give  voice  to  the  whispered  last 
words,  to  breathe  eighteenth-century  tone  into  contemporary  instruments. 
So  a  man’s  body  might  be  used  to  conduct  an  electric  current,  just  once  of 
course.  His  work  ideally  well  done,  he  killed  himself. 
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whose  coming  and  going  are  his  flesh.  No  sacred  super¬ 
stitious  pantomime  is  implied,  or,  to  assist  understanding, 
called  for;  the  western  creator  is  looking  the  Creator 
straight  in  the  eye,  not  explaining,  but  responding,  not  beg¬ 
ging,  but  revelling  even  in  sorrows. 

Compare,  if  you  like,  melody  alone.  East  and  West,  just 
one  aspect  of  melody:  rhythm.  In  the  one  case  it  is  there 
even  without  performance:  a  law,  governing  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  without  a  nod,  lightly  settling  every  detail  of 
form  as  it  arises.  In  the  other,  all  is  left  to  the  individual 
hands,  striving  in  the  enervating  Eastern  heat. 

You  might  say:  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  best  of  fugues,  solider,  complicated  by 
more  kinds  of  matter,  more  voices.  But  the  less  numerous 
polyphony,  you  might  well  add,  is  better  suited  to  almost 
every  man’s  narrow  brain:  it  marches  at  ease  there,  kneels 
and  arises,  celebrates  even  what  has  been  forgotten  or  is 
not  yet  quite  known,  leaps  in  sheer  athleticism  and  rocks 
to  sleep — all  at  once.  One  has  occasion  to  laugh  or  to  cry, 
to  think  or  to  stop  thinking,  to  require  or  to  renounce,  and 
it  is  always  the  same  occasion.  While  a  given  piece  lasts, 
not  only  are  intellect  and  emotion  one,  but  joy  and  sorrow 
seem  quite  sufficiently  so,  and  both  essential.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians, 
or  the  Greeks,  ever  had  any  such  glory  in  their  ears. 

Perhaps  it  is  what  might  be  called  the  flesh  of  music 
that  you  esteem  most  highly,  or  understand  best.  Then 
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compare  the  half-dozen  Oriental  pipes  and  drums  with  the 
present  symphony  orchestra.  How  modern  sound  is  kept 
in  order  in  complexity,  with  its  faultless  peace-treaties  of 
harmony,  speaking  the  languages  of  fifteen  different  keys 
without  the  least  misunderstanding!  Think  of  its  immense 
equipment:  all  those  heavy  singing  spears;  lilies  of  brass; 
’cellos  like  burnished  stumps,  speaking  a  tree-god’s 
tongue,  there  in  the  underbrush  of  tone;  violins  as  fine  in 
shape  as  fetiches,  as  quick  to  speak  as  insects  that  speak 
with  their  wings;  woodwinds  that  cry  out,  when  kissed, 
and  make  a  sound  of  nightingales;  sticks  of  ebony  wound 
round  with  keys;  branches  of  all  sorts  seeming  to  blossom; 
bulbs  seeming  to  send  up  all  colours,  roses  and  rosettes  of 
notes;  and  drums  like  great  cross-cut  melons  full  of  seeds, 
echoes  (we  do  not  lack  even  what  the  Orient  has) — all 
the  magic  paraphernalia,  the  wands  and  the  perhaps  holy 
grails,  that  anyone  can  buy  in  Europe  for  the  price  of  a 
few  meals  and  learn  to  use  in  a  few  years. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  could  ever  be, 
in  the  way  of  machinery,  in  the  way  of  deadly  instruments, 
deadly  weapons  (even  in  a  middle  twentieth  century  war) 
such  an  abundance  as  that  of  this  arsenal  directed  against 
one  sense  alone.  Our  pride  in  Europe  keeps  breaking 
forth,  you  see,  and  finally  our  bitterness  breaks  forth 
with  it. 

If  you  are  willing  to  be  even  more  pathetically  pro¬ 
voked,  in  this  connection,  and  to  add  a  most  ridiculous 
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reason  to  those  you  already  know  for  the  world-wide 
apathy  about  our  world’s  fate,  listen  to  your  cleverest 
friends,  the  widely  travelled  ones,  those  whose  heads  are 
not  turned  by  any  local  sort  of  patriotism,  those  in  whom 
the  hope  of  peace  lies,  probably,  if  there  is  any  hope — 
listen  to  them,  when  one  of  them  has  stopped  the  phono¬ 
graph,  talking  about  Oriental  music.  Not  just  those  who 
do  not  know  Bach  and  his  successors  down  to  the  present; 
not  those  who  prefer  American — Jewish — negroid  factory- 
made  folk-tunes  and  the  like  because  they  are  livelier,  or 
easier,  or  altogether  new;  not  those  who  in  less  talkative 
epochs  would  have  taken  some  one  else’s  word  in  such 
matters,  having  no  ear — let  us  suppose  that  your  friends 
are  worthy  persons  with  a  perfect  right  to  speak.  Well, 
they  are  quite  likely  to  say:  How  dare  Stravinsky  and 
Hindemith  set  themselves  up,  pretend  to  be  original;  it 
was  the  Javanese  that  did  it,  centuries  before;  European 
music  is  nothing  at  all;  those  greater  older  civilizations, 
etc.  So  ardently  have  they  listened  to  the  piping  of  temple- 
dignitaries  out  of  some  desperate  forest — perhaps  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  hum,  or  expensive  to  get  to  hear, 
or  off  the  beaten  path  of  culture,  where  pride  is  easy  to  sat¬ 
isfy,  where  there  is  no  need  to  know  which  is  which  or 
what  is  what — but  only  to  close  one’s  eyes  and  dream. 
Whereas  Bach’s  world,  its  trouble,  its  glory,  makes  no 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  is  in  fact  an  old  story. 

This  extreme  sensibility  to  the  greenness  of  far  fields. 
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this  wish  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  even  all  races,  if 
nothing  but  music  were  at  stake,  might  seem  just  another 
bit  of  old  comedy,  another  parade  of  humanity’s  nonsense 
as  in  Carnival,  as  in  Moliere — what  matter? 

It  matters  anew: — It  is  grounds  for  apathy;  for  feeling 
no  difference  between  the  fate  of  one’s  kinsmen,  whom 
one  might  reform  a  bit,  and  that  of  yellow  or  black  men, 
— handsomer,  perhaps,  or  restfully  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand — whom  one  is  chiefly  able  to  harm.  It  is  an  excuse 
for  saying  idly,  ''Now  it  is  some  other  race’s  turn.” 

And  with  similar  effects  (though  opposite  doctrine)  for¬ 
eign  missions  also  go  forth  with  the  stuff  of  trouble,  put¬ 
ting  our  moral  stimulants  in  the  heads  and  our  practical 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  strangers  who  will  not  know  for 
centuries  what  to  do  with  them,  unless  it  be  to  turn  them 
against  us;  curing  Hindu  skin-diseases  while  we  sicken  to 
the  heart  of  halfway  doctoring;  breaking  the  Chinaman’s 
bamboo  pipe  while  our  prospects  at  home  are  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  perfect  excuse  for  taking  opium  in  really 
copious  doses;  frivolously  raising  the  whirlwind  by  sol¬ 
emnly  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  for  the  Western¬ 
er’s  complacency  about  his  equivocal  position  in  the  Orient, 
and  the  exotic  sympathies  aroused  in  home-bodies’  rather 
careless  heads,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  rescue 
him  every  time  he  gets  into  trouble,  to  protect  him  with 
so-called  spheres  of  influence  (storm-clouds  not  likely  to 
burst  to  order  in  the  near  future) ;  the  too  far  trader  or 
apostle  would  be  just  an  adventurer,  admirable  as  such; 
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and  the  open  door^  which  may  open  both  ways,  through 
which  Orientals  may  troop  to  our  next  relatively  domestic 
war  as  if  it  were  a  picnic — the  awful  open  door  might  be 
closed. 

The  dabbling  passion  for  foreignness  is  also  deplorable 
at  home,  where  kindred  peoples  merely  fancy  each  other 
foreign,  and  so  fight,  and  all  founder.  The  majority  of 
those  who  think  of  Bach,  for  example,  as  they  should,  are 
miserably  inclined  to  be  encouraged  by  the  thought  only 
to  defend  his  fatherland,  that  is  (they  fancy)  theirs — 
even  when  the  defensive  impulse,  roused  in  ignorance,  is 
one  of  the  worst  dangers.  This  point  might  equally  well 
be  made  in  other  terms:  Verdi  and  the  Italians,  Voltaire 
and  the  French,  some  other  art  and  any  other  nation.  Ad¬ 
mirable  enthusiasts,  parochial  spirits,  cultural  patriots — 
let  the  unprejudiced  amateurs  of  the  musical  noises  of 
the  Chinese  throw  no  stones  at  them;  there  is  something 
better  to  be  done.  Their  lack  of  prejudice,  their  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  at  home  in  both  halves  of  the  world  (however 
divided) ,  their  glamorous  line  of  talk,  are  greatly  needed 
in  their  own  half  of  it.  It  is  they  who  might  keep  those  of 
our  European  treasures  which  cannot  actually  be  fought 
over  from  being  used  to  fight  with,  a  sort  of  intellectual 
war-chest.  Hence  the  bitterness  of  those  who  have  just  a 

'  The  official  presence  of  Europeans  in  the  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  which 
various  European  nations  hold  by  main  force  is  another  matter.  Old-fashioned 
empire  has  not  a  very  pretty  moral  aspect  or  a  very  rosy  future;  but  surely 
it  is  less  lamentable  than  the  casual  conquests  of  democracies  supposedly 
non-imperial,  the  dreamy  diplomatic  threats  in  a  whisper  scarcely  overheard 
by  the  peoples  who  may  have  to  back  them  up. 
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little  hope  left  when — off  they  trip,  the  citizens  of  the 
world  who  are  the  hope  of  the  world,  to  a  recital  of  Java¬ 
nese  thingamajigs  or  a  mass-meeting  against  Hindu  child- 
marriages. 

When  one  reflects  that  it  is  partly  frivolity  which 
gives  our  Western  drama  its  present  hopeless  appearance, 
when  one  comes  in  contact  with  these  all-too-Western 
traits:  affected  enthusiasm  combined  with  fundamental 
indifference,  the  extremely  humble  desire  to  make  a  proud 
impression,  vivacity  about  the  vague  and  the  anti-vulgar, 
and  lethargy  about  desperateness  near  at  hand  as  well  as 
beauty  near  at  hand,  and  the  tendency  to  turn  traitor  even 
in  and  to  one’s  self — one  is  terribly  reminded  of  the  man 
by  whom  or  upon  whom  they  say  Christendom  was 
founded,  the  man  called  by  his  Master  the  Rock,  ironi¬ 
cally  perhaps  (who  knows) ,  the  man  who  holds  the  keys 
of  heaven  as  we  conceive  it,  the  man  who  contradicted 
himself  and  denied  his  master  three  times  before  a  rooster 
could  rise  and  crow. 

Yet  by  more  or  less  Christians,  and  by  the  supplest 
among  them,  Christendom  must  be  saved,  the  day  of  its 
judgment  be  put  off.  Do  we  know  what  there  is  in  us 
worth  saving,  and  do  we  care?  If  (perhaps  amid  sweet 
showers  of  microbes  and  explosive  pseans)  a  god  should 
ask  us  what  justification  there  was  for  our  bloody,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  pretentious  European  history — should  we 
have  the  sense  to  answer  in  chorus:  BACH!  BACH! 
What  would  the  god  think  if  he  were  given  instead  a 
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hearty  discourse  on  the  beauties  of  negro  sculpture,  or 
asked  to  listen  to  a  debate  on  the  relative  value  of  Brahms 
and  Verdi,  and  how  they  stand  for  Teutonism  and  (let  us 
say)  Fascism,  as  no  doubt  they  somewhat  do;  or  whether 
Wagner,  the  love-child,  was  a  Jew’s  child  and  whether 
that  is  more  than  can  be  borne?  We  feel  sure  that  even 
St.  Peter  would  be  shocked.  Or  (dear,  oh  dear)  we  might 
even  forget  all  about  our  old  arts,  and  answer  MEDI¬ 
CINE!  for  example,  though  it  is  an  even  greater  luxury 
than  art,  a  thing  against  nature,  a  liability  to  be  made  up 
for  by  equally  abnormal  uses  of  the  intelligence,  uses  still 
not  altogether  made.  Or  we  might  boldly  shout  DEMOC¬ 
RACY!  forgetting  that  no  form  of  government  is  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  desirable  end  is 
order,  and  survival  as  a  race,  and  peace  on  at  least  part  of 
earth;  forgetting  that  if  a  trumpet  of  judgment  should 
sound  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  DEMOCRACY 
that  we  shall  have  allowed  to  bring  it  on. 
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Here  and  there,  in  nationalized  palaces  and  parks,  almost 
bowing  before  certain  portraits,  happier  beside  pretentious 
tombs  than  it  is  possible  to  be  in  the  mildest  red-blooded 
crowd,  we  felt  tempted  to  join  those  who  yearn  for  obvi¬ 
ous  governmental  grandeurs,  those  who  would  gather 
them  up  out  of  the  dust,  piece  them  together,  and  place 
them  on  various  heads.  Handsome  heads  they  are  too, 
always  either  in  mourning  or  wedding  headgear — that  we 
see  in  the  illustrated  papers.  Like  certain  even  fatal  phi¬ 
losophies,  one  or  two  systems  of  state  have  beauty,  whether 
or  not  they  work  well;  and  it  must  be  less  boring  to  have 
one  master,  to  be  watched  at  work;  one  head,  if  worst 
comes  to  worst,  to  cut  off.  Masses  with  or  without  a  the 
are  so  innumerable  and  silly.  At  an  immoral  play  {La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,  for  instance,  all  about  concupiscence 
and  income)  one  can  scarcely  sit  listening  to  the  people 
snuffling  or  even  laughing,  without  trying  to  think  up 
some  scheme  for  keeping  them  in  their  places  and  getting 
permanently  into  some  other  place.  Louis  XIV  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Moliere’s,  one  remembers — which  leads 
to  the  thought  that  royalists  have  a  scheme. 

Furthermore,  a  king  who  turned  out  not  to  be  a  man 
of  peace  now  would  really  be  a  worse  fool  than  one  has 
any  right  to  expect;  after  the  late  lesson,  the  chances  are 
that  he  would  spend  all  his  time  in  Geneva,  and  never 
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put  on  a  uniform.  The  last  good  men  still  on  great  thrones 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  braided  and  feathered  arrogance 
they  go  about  in;  sons  of  labouring  men  (at  least  cham¬ 
pions  of  labour)  or  popular  powers  not  so  much  behind 
the  throne  as  before  it,  tell  them  how  to  dress. 

In  our  western  land,  with  no  public  poetry  but  that  of 
efficiency  of  labour  and  vastness  of  wealth,  the  transition 
backward  in  history  is  not  so  easy  to  imagine.  Yet  at 
times,  the  exasperated  imagination  beats  ofF  common 
sense.  The  very  flowers  of  the  Mayflower  family  are  re¬ 
minded,  by  this  or  that  good  fellow  of  a  statesman,  that 
the  word  villain  once  meant  just  a  man  of  inferior  birth. 

In  southern  Germany  also,  the  imaginary  transition  is 
more  embarrassing  than  in  England  or  France.  One  would 
like  to  skip  all  the  unification  and  get  back  to  the  age 
of  kings  or  kinglets  by  the  score  (Bavarian,  Swabian, 
Palatine,  or  what  not)  — a  romanticism  as  extreme  as  Wil¬ 
son’s  sympathy  for  every  so-called  race  that  has  a  wild 
language  and  a  little  folklore;  romanticism  often  goes 
against  the  evident  habit  of  history.  Yet  the  late  German 
super-royalty  did  bring  bad  luck.  A  few  days  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  map,  the  village  called  Hohenzollem  had 
lain  on  our  left,  not  far  away,  not  tempting  one  of  us — not 
a  really  romantic  name.  It  has  been  years  since  we  have  met 
anyone,  German  or  otherwise,  properly  impressed  by  it; 
yet  perhaps  it  is  worth  as  much  as  Bourbon  was  in  the  end. 

The  incomparable  glamour  of  the  house  of  France  with 
its  one  hundred  and  fourteen  reigning  sovereigns  related 
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to  eight  hundred  fighting  families/  veritable  masterpieces 
of  good  and  bad  character,  intimately  associated  with  so 
many  other  masterpieces  and  so  many  master-strokes,  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  entire  ruling  profession  for  hundreds  of  years 
— far  from  dignifying  the  last  of  the  line — made  their 
inadequacy  all  the  sadder.  The  French  made  an  honest 
effort  to  love  them,  with  Napoleon  gone,  leaving  a  fu¬ 
nereal  vacancy,  with  Chateaubriand  the  enchanter  there 
to  help;  but  by  that  time  the  pendulum  of  foreign  policy, 
as  well  as  common  hope  and  fear,  had  swung  altogether  in 
the  royal  direction;  there  was  no  restoring  Bourbon,  or 
Orleans,  or  even  another  Napoleon.  There  never  is  any 
restoring  anything. 

Kings  rule  by  the  spell  they  cast — oh,  more  than  that: 
by  the  spell  they  live  under  themselves.  Look  at  them  now. 
Look  where?  The  worst  of  it  is,  they  might  be  at  a  per¬ 
formance  of  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,  or  some  musical 
American  production,  also  all  about  the  main  things,  im¬ 
morality  and  money,  though  they  are  not  likely  to  snuffle 
and  should  not  laugh.  Or  you  may  find  them  in  neutral 
villages,  sulking;  or,  if  they  have  happy  natures,  the  pride 
of  some  spa  or  seaside  colony:  living  like  other  unem¬ 
ployed,  on  tremendous  dole,  all  too  humble  though  sacro¬ 
sanct  men. 

So  the  history  of  a  royal  house,  once  it  has  fallen,  im¬ 
mediately  turns  to  romance;  it  is  just  pleasant,  or  touch¬ 
ing,  or  tragic,  as  a  novel  may  be.  Destiny  (perhaps  cen- 

^  Qiateaubriand  gives  these  enchanting  figures. 
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turies  ago,  or  yesterday)  went  over  to  the  other  side;  you 
have  got  to  follow,  piously  or  otherwise.  Melancholy 
though  it  be  in  the  vulgar  muddle,  you  can  no  more  really 
kneel  before  the  living  Henrys  and  Williams  than  shoot 
yourself  with  Werther’s  little  pistol.  Even  sympathy  can¬ 
not  go  far;  weeping  over  heroes  of  fiction,  whether  it  be 
man’s  work  or  God’s,  merely  means  that  you  are  reading 
improperly;  not  provocation,  but  instruction  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense  of  radiance  and  shapeliness  are  what  fiction  has 
to  give.  Even  in  the  Place  Stanislas  you  cannot  quite 
mourn  the  death  of  kings;  the  once  violated  dwelling 
makes  a  perfectly  satisfactory  tomb.  And  all  that  you 
may  say  about  the  killers’  fumbling,  the  waste  of  other 
life  and  talent  and  time  while  the  sequel  was  getting  under 
way,  is  but  analogy,  a  contribution  to  your  own  century’s 
unwritten  chapter. 

All  of  us  who  take  an  interest  in  that  are  likely  just 
now  to  think  and  speak  of  what  (even  outside  Italy)  is 
called  fascism,  as  if  it  were  a  new  concept  of  government, 
equal  and  opposite  to  communism.  In  fact,  it  is  the  last 
sporadic  and  rather  delicate  form  of  the  royal  system.  By 
coups  d’etat  the  Tudors  and  the  Bourbons  also  originally 
took  possession  of  their  realms.  But  unless  he  too  became 
a  king,  the  dictator  could  never  represent  a  fixed  interna¬ 
tional  ideal,  nor  be  really  established.  Not  only  does  the 
problem  he  presents  as  he  rises  to  power  vary  (as  it  were, 
from  black  to  white)  according  to  personality  and  to 
momentary  and  local  circumstance,  but  his  attitudes  after- 
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ward  must  vary  continually  as  he  strives  to  keep  his  place, 
not  quite  on  the  throne,  but  on  the  steps  before  it.  And 
putting  a  stop  to  an  eldest  son’s  fruitless  sighing  in  bed, 
the  lucky  intervention  of  some  Stanislas  with  a  ripe 
daughter,  cannot  suffice  to  establish  his  succession.  Of 
course  he  might  still  pick  out  and  bring  up  his  heir — even 
Roman  emperors  did.  Now  that  the  time  has  come  to  re¬ 
gard  nature  as  god  or  almost  god,  it  seems  proper  enough 
to  substitute  for  rule  by  divine  right,  that  by  natural  right 
— talent,  mental  and  physical  charm,  self-confidence,  suffi¬ 
cient  in  themselves  to  epitomize  and  to  subdue  the  people. 
Everything  that  we  most  need  is  there,  or  rather,  might 
be  there,  perhaps,  perhaps — everything  except  what  real 
kings  also  have  irrevocably  lost.  For  dictators  may  be 
spellbinding,  but  no  more  than  the  Henrys  and  the  Wil¬ 
liams  are  they  spellbound. 

Oh,  undoubtedly,  if  one  of  these  natural  heroes,  these 
graver  matinee  idols,  came  along  and  proposed  something 
other  than  business  as  usual,  opportunism  and  patriotism 
and  dizzy  tariff-rivalry  and  secret  diplomacy  as  usual,  war 
as  usual — even  the  lesser  spell  would  doubtless  do;  even 
old-fashioned  liberals  would  give  in;  we  should  all  tumble 
over  each  other  to  follow  him;  it  would  indeed  be  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 

But  it  has  all  been  rather  sad  in  practice.  The  little 
beneficial  revolutionizing  of  governmental  method  seems 
quite  inconsequential  in  view  of  the  modesty  of  the  dicta¬ 
tor’s  governmental  intentions.  His  new  not  illegitimate 
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appeal  to  the  mood  of  masses,  his  fine  theatrical  sense 
about  fitting  into  the  traditions  of  places  over  which  he 
rules,  scarcely  make  up  for  ignorance  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lives.  In  practice,  just  as  we  have  elsewhere  presidents 
by  popularity,  here  we  see  (or  foresee)  just  a  king  by 
popularity — he  too  tempering  his  whirlwind  to  the  lambs 
which  he  has  shorn  of  liberty,  and  tempering  his  ever 
shearable  self  to  popular  fancy.  More  petty  localism,  more 
posing,  more  of  the  tightrope  walker’s  nervousness  and 
sudden  tumbles  at  the  wrong  moment — and  at  the  same 
time  royalty’s  painful  weight  upon  poor  human  shoulders, 
its  ancient  tedium  to  the  morbidly  scrupulous  modem 
mind. 

Whenever  the  popularity  of  such  neo-royalty  is  uncer¬ 
tain  or  really  unsteady,  another  of  the  miseries  of  old 
kingdoms  has  to  be  introduced  on  an  up-to-date  scale:  the 
police.  Frankly  policing  a  world  to  keep  it  all  out  of 
trouble  seems  a  heavenly  dream  indeed;  policing  a  village 
to  keep  every  man’s  mouth  shut  is  not  so  good.  This  or 
that  village’s  adored  son,  for  all  his  political  genius,  is 
quite  likely  to  be  obliged  overnight  to  do  as  the  shakiest 
foreign  families  of  kings  did;  and  one  reason  that  the 
present  Italian  regime  goes  on  being  popular,  that  the  sup¬ 
ple  Italians  are  able  to  endure  such  moral  burdens  as  it 
imposes,  may  be  that  they  have  had  practice  for  centuries 
in  being  governed  from  abroad,  by  acute  experts,  hand¬ 
some  bullies,  spies. 
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On  our  way  through  one  small  town  we  had  a  glimpse  of 
municipal  formalities  of  some  sort,  in  the  doorway  of  a 
public  edifice,  against  rows  of  poor  pilasters,  under  a  pair 
of  cupids  rather  snobbishly  holding  up  some  one’s  coat 
of  arms;  tightly  buttoned  frock-coats  and  open  official 
umbrellas  and  waiting  automobiles;  attitudes  all  subtly 
suggestive  of  speech-making  just  over,  or  just  about  to 
begin;  little  stiff  images  of  republican  method,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  really  serviceable  vanity,  waiting  for  something 
there  in  the  rain.  We  thought  it  as  romantic  as  any  land¬ 
scape — the  watchful  ardour  of  those  who  govern,  those 
who  attend  to  a  thousand  things  we  should  not  have  the 
patience  to  provide  for  ourselves  (pure  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity  and  roads  and  public  schools  and  so  on) ,  the  world’s 
housekeepers;  those  who  also  mother  veterans  and  orphans 
and  nurse  the  lamentably  long-lived,  a  little  clumsy  about 
it,  as  men  are  when  they  have  a  woman’s  work  to  do; 
those  who  represent  and  enforce  the  rules  of  whatever 
game  one  is  playing,  of  all  that  super-etiquette  without 
which  pleasure  would  be  troublesome,  and  business  im¬ 
possible. 

Did  we  just  happen  (we  asked  ourselves)  to  be  bom 
good  citizens,  respectful  of  authority,  on  principle;  heredi¬ 
tarily  anxious  to  keep  it  well  established  in  its  place? 
Champions  of  the  status  quo,  by  instinct — spellbound  on- 
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lookers  and  hangers-on,  if  too  passive  to  be  called  cham¬ 
pions?  We  made  some  such  impression  on  each  other,  and 
made  fun  of  it.  Is  that  all  one  should  aspire  to,  at  a  given 
moment — to  support  law  and  order,  as  naturally  loyal 
men  have  done  in  times  of  crisis  in  the  past,  to  be  ready 
to  run  to  the  rescue  of  well-meaning  statesmen  in  danger, 
no  matter  how,  which,  when? 

Stop  and  think:  what  government,  established  where? 
How  much  meaning  is  there  in  well-meaning?  The  West 
(as  we  have  seen)  being  all  of  one  piece,  domestic  prosper¬ 
ity  and  in  consequence  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  internal 
order  depending  in  so  many  ways  upon  various  foreign  dis¬ 
orders,  with  no  foreign  law  as  yet,  no  external  government 
— what  statesmen  matter,  and  for  how  long?  Elected  but 
scarcely  respected  authorities,  monarchs  of  a  day,  duty- 
bound,  they  think,  to  keep  us  in  the  dark  about  distant 
dramas  at  a  distance  with  equally  shifting  heroes,  able  only 
to  lead  us  along  like  sheep  (whither,  who  can  tell,  how  can 
they?) ,  never  strong  enough  against  us  at  a  given  moment, 
to  act  even  as  they  think  best — so  popular  government 
goes.  One  can  scarcely  tell  from  day  to  day  what  is  what, 
which  is  which.  Great  well-meaning  composite  heads  on 
great  nervous  shoulders  of  great  peoples  living  lawlessly 
side  by  side.  A  movement  of  anxiety  here  or  there,  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  (that  is,  a  revelation  or  investigation  or 
election) — and  one  of  the  heads  is  off.  It  does  very  well 
for  little  local  and  momentary  problems  (drinking-water, 
highways,  and  abundance  of  schools)  with  which  every- 
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one  is  familiar,  about  which  almost  everyone  agrees,  and 
while  everything  for  a  few  years  happens  to  be  going  well. 

So-called  chiefs  of  state:  all-powerful  for  a  moment, 
every  few  days  or  weeks  or  months;  no  one  quite  knows 
when  it  is  coming;  neither  do  they,  so  they  cannot  take 
advantage  of  it  much,  positively,  personally.  In  France 
(they  tell  us)  the  high-ups  do  occasionally  slip  a  little 
money  into  their  pockets,  the  minor  bureaucrats  and  pri¬ 
vate  persons  never,  never — the  French  apparently  believing 
that  the  republic  is  kept  secure  by  not  making  it  necessary 
to  have  a  private  fortune  to  hold  office,  whereas  with  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  rank  and  file  there  is  danger  of  disdain  of 
the  state  and  disunion:  which  is  not,  at  least,  stupid.  In 
America  the  chiefs  of  state  are  often  wealthy  enough  to 
be  incorruptible;  but  some  of  the  underlings  have  some 
resemblance  to,  or  some  connection  with,  real  bandits.  In 
neither  of  those  countries  can  the  budding  politician  hope 
for  much  glory.  In  England  higher  and  lower  servants  of 
the  crown  have  ever  been  men  of  honour,  practically;  but 
now  they  seem  to  tend  to  lack  policy  (if  not  principles) , 
to  be  corrupt  in  theory,  to  sidle  every  which  way  between 
elections,  all  things  to  all  men,  all  hands  clinging  to  office, 
laying  up  treasure  where  in  fact  moth  scarcely  eats:  Eng¬ 
lish  fame,  evergreen  remembrance,  and  honourable  if  not 
noble,  if  not  nearly  ducal,  old  age.  So,  with  variations, 
it  goes. 

Oh,  the  popular  lords  (with  some  ladies) :  they  get  their 
way  ordinarily  and  keep  or  almost  keep  it  by  stuffing  our 
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ready  bellies  full  of  newspapers;  and  while  we  sleep  under 
the  table,  more  or  less  digesting,  they  rule.  But  we  wake 
up  so  soon,  with  such  a  headache,  in  such  a  temper.  Down 
they  go  then!  For  we  are  all-powerful.  Of  course  that  is 
not  real  power  either,  in  spite  of  those  eighteenth-century 
contracts  and  constitutions;  hulking  titanic  peoples,  we 
can  just  jostle  anything  in  the  world  down;  think  what  we 
Americans  did  to  Wilson.  The  Bastille  was  mere  child’s 
play;  but  we  can  accomplish  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
deliberately.  O  representative  potentates,  whose  potency 
disposes  of  us  one  and  all,  yet  is  all  make-believe!  Could 
they  not  learn,  or  would  they  not  like  to  hear,  how  to  turn 
it  into  real  power?  Apparently  not;  apparently  they  are 
convinced  that  they  and  they  alone,  without  any  help  from 
martyr  or  confessor  or  author  or  any  other,  know  perfectly 
well  how  to  govern — and  at  some  time  between  coming 
out  of  school  and  giving  everything  up  as  a  bad  job,  one 
is  likely  to  be  (or  to  have  been)  surprised  to  see  that 
their  methods  are  not  at  all  like  those  to  be  learned  in 
Plutarch’s  Lives  or  Machiavelli’s  Prince  or  Les  Memoires 
de  Sainte  Helene;  in  fact  authors  scarcely  have  known 
anything  about  it.  Hold  on:  there  are  histories  of  the  last 
Roman  emperors,  their  uneasy  and  rather  brief  relations 
with  excitable  regiments  encamped  around  Rome,  and  how 
these  were  made  to  see  where  their  interests  lay — tempo¬ 
rary  interest,  of  course,  and  fitful  seeing:  it  is  somewhat 
like  that.  But  what  do  they  get  out  of  it,  the  masters  and 
the  men?  O  mysteries  of  faith,  vanity,  and  creature  com- 
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fort!  The  men  get  plenty  of  bread  and  circuses,  for  the 
time  being,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  just  past.  The  masters 
are  easy  to  please  perhaps  because  they  come  into  power 
at  an  advanced  age;  they  are  satisfied  with  a  good  living, 
good  year  with  bad,  with  having  their  pictures  in  the 
papers  and  their  hands  shaken  so  faithfully  that  at  last 
the  doctor  has  to  be  called  in,  who  forbids  it.  Poor  well- 
meaning  old  gentleman,  alas,  one  of  these  days,  when  the 
radios  have  served  over  the  air,  even  more  tactfully  than 
usual,  a  starvation  ration,  when  the  daily-bread  morning- 
papers  have  been  particularly  poisonous,  perhaps  soaked 
in  blood,  with  one  of  those  majority  headaches,  in  one  of 
those  tempers:  we  shall  see,  they  will  see;  public  life  is  not 
all  interviews;  wrist-ache  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what 
is  coming — if  the  less  popular  masters,  the  less  or  the 
more  loyal  men,  do  not  intervene  and  revise  the  entire 
system,  to  save  it. 

The  next  chapter  of  history,  the  future  outcome  of  the 
past: — There  was  the  Renaissance,  when  what  we  know 
as  man  flowered,  came  to  light,  saw  himself;  and  America 
was  discovered.  There  was  its  baroque  aftermath,  when 
its  learning,  and  jetting  excitement  were  made  peaceable 
and  general,  and  what  we  know  as  the  state  was  founded, 
and  America  was  begun.  There  was  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  humanity  suddenly  grew  clairvoyant  and  pitiful,  and 
fell  ill,  pregnant;  and  democracy  was  begun.  There  was 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  science,  the  sibyl,  veiled  in 
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smoke  and  notions,  literature  on  high  like  a  bird  of  prey 
or  an  angel,  graphic  art  and  music  like  other  angels  at 
play,  up  from  the  mud  of  man  to  the  heavens  (or  nearly) 
and  back  again — the  century  whose  reputation  largely 
depends  on  what  we  do.  First  an  age  of  government  by 
whichever  men  happened  to  have  the  (divine)  right  to 
govern;  followed  by  that  of  government  by  the  people — 
in  practice,  by  whichever  men  happened  to  come  along 
and  cared  about  governing  and  pleasing  the  people. 
Finally,  presently,  none  too  soon,  an  age  of  government 
by  men  who  know  how  to  govern,  and  can  prove  it.  If 
worst  be  allowed  to  come  to  worst,  it  will  be  out  of  some 
pseudo-socialist  revolution  that  these  will  arise.  Their  rise 
might  be  provoked  and  legitimatized  right  now.  Either 
sooner  or  later:  perhaps  it  makes  no  difference — unless  it 
be  the  difference  of  probably  about  one  lifetime  of  beast¬ 
liness,  and  then  a  pregnant  century  or  so  getting  started 
anew;  unless  one  feels  that,  by  that  time,  it  really  will  be 
some  other  race’s  turn.  What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Apparently  for  about  fifty  years  the  West  has  been 
lagging  behind  its  destiny,  protesting  against  it,  shrinking 
from  it,  hanging  back — putting  off  the  reform  of  democ¬ 
racy,  neglecting  to  make  it  (amid  confounding,  com¬ 
pounding  dangers)  safe.  Think  of  the  career  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand: — He  detested  but  believed  in 
the  French  Revolution  and  (humanly  loyal)  fought 
against  it  with  the  refugee  army.  Without  faith,  he  re¬ 
stored  the  Catholic  Faith  in  France,  because  he  believed 
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that  the  people  had  need  of  it.  He  loved  only  Napoleon 
and  had  to  condemn  him  in  the  name  of  human  justice. 
He  called  back  the  Bourbons,  was  feared  by  them,  set 
aside,  and  not  rewarded.  He  recognized  in  Louis-Philippe 
the  apparition  of  modern  politics  in  all  their  perfidy, 
prophesied  his  fall,  foresaw  the  advent  of  our  democracy 
throughout  the  West,  and  described  in  writing  its  whole 
lamentable  course  up  to  date:  the  governments  with  their 
hands  tied,  constantly  shaken  and  shaken  down,  an  ever 
lukewarm  average  and  a  thousand  nervous  tricks;  the  peo¬ 
ples  awfully  powerful  but  not  very  able,  like  giants  in  poor 
health.  Then  he  died,  a  very  old  man — a  mere  immortal 
author,  on  the  very  day  that  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Louis- 
Philippe  was  being  overthrown,  political  democracy  being 
declared  and  set  up.  Of  course  democracy  went  down 
again  for  a  few  years,  before  the  rather  materialistic  charm 
of  the  lesser  emperor,  but  by  the  most  humiliating  of  for¬ 
eign  invasions,  was  reinstated  for  good. 

For  good  or  evil — that  depends,  on  us.  Chateaubriand’s 
spiritual  son  and  successor  was  Victor  Hugo,  thundering 
against  the  lesser  Napoleon  for  nearly  two  decades  on  his 
rock  in  the  channel,  a  less  humiliated  exile  on  a  less  final 
St.  Helena:  with  oceanic  talent,  drunkard  on  all  that 
ocean  around,  speaking  an  endless  language  with  rudi¬ 
mentary  accents  like  those  of  the  nymphs  and  (as  we 
said)  satyrs  of  les  halles,  with  burning  accents  about  a 
better  day  for  freed  man,  as  if  he  thought  himself  God, 
as  if  he  were,  almost.  The  loyal  vicomte’s  disdainful 
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spirit  passed  into  the  republican’s  immense  angry  heart, 
was  almost  forgotten,  and  no  harm  was  done;  for  their 
opposite  sides  were  the  same  side:  opposition  to  the  vile¬ 
ness  of  politics,  the  vileness  of  any  government  too  weak 
to  last  and  to  work.  It  is  also  our  side — our  privilege  to 
be  the  sons  of  those  immense  indignations,^  if  we  will. 

If  we  will  not — well,  airplanes  all  in  a  contagious  sweat, 
and  bodies  popping  down  below  as  little  old-fashioned 
guns  used  to;  people  losing  their  heads  as  in  the  last  war 
they  lost  only  their  lives;  and  probably  the  crazy  experi¬ 
ment  of  trying  to  make  avid,  relatively  unhealthy  Euro¬ 
peans  (not  in  that  case  as  intelligent  as  they  have  seemed, 
yet  too  intelligent)  work  all  alike,  hypnotized,  in  mystic 
harness,  without  masters,  like  Russians;  and  heaven 
knows  what  else,  we  shall  never  know,  we  shall  all  be 
dead.  The  twentieth  century  will  be  only  the  nineteenth’s 
blind  alley. 

If  that  is  inevitable,  it  will  indeed  be  a  case  of  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  being  visited  upon  the  sons;  the  disinterested 
historian  will  see  that  a  great  deal  of  glorious  history  has 
been  but  a  vulgar  ambush  into  which  mankind  stumbled,  a 
funeral  cortege — the  past  not  as  nobly  prophetic,  effec¬ 
tively  fecund  as  it  seemed.  But  if  it  happens  and  is  not 
inevitable,  if  it  is  that  we  are  just  as  illogical  and  squander- 

*How  many  others,  in  all  the  lands,  between  Rousseau  and  (let  us  say 
proudly)  Wilson!  And  it  is  a  low  sophistry  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  age  to 
say  that  the  harm  we  are  doing  was  irrevocably  done  by  them;  in  fact  it 
is  scarcely  even  being  done  by  us — spontaneously  bloating,  in  our  inaction. 
Turning  against  certain  of  them,  not  with  sigh  or  curse  but  opposite  action, 
is  of  course  just  what  they  themselves  would  do  now,  if  they  were  we. 
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ing  and  lazy  as  we  seem,  it  will  be  an  unnatural  case  of  the 
sins  of  the  sons  being  visited  upon  the  fathers:  ruining 
their  reputations,  choking  the  tender  voices  from  beyond 
the  tomb,  dishonouring  the  very  great  strained  organs  that 
gave  them  birth. 

All  over — many  men  say  that  it  is  all  over;  some  seem 
to  say  it  in  relieved  tones;  it  would  in  fact  save  them  trou¬ 
ble.  We  refuse  to  believe  any  of  them,  almost  to  listen  to 
them.  Very  likely  God  is  identical  with  nature,  omnipotent 
in  history;  perhaps  He  too  is  saying.  It  is  some  other  race’s 
turn.  Well,  we  also  refuse  to  listen  to  Him — until  we, 
mankind,  our  race  of  mankind,  has  said  its  last  word. 


25 

Democracy  Is  a  Failure 

The  last  word,  or  the  one  before  the  last,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  doubtless  this:  democracy  is  a  dead  failure.  That  is, 
democracy  by  universal  franchise,  democracy  by  publicity 
(by  keeping  everything  unpublished  until  it  is  too  late,  in 
other  words) ,  democracy  by  popularity.  It  does  not  work. 
For  the  very  reasons  that  it  suited  Virginia  planters  and 
still  suffices  for  not-too-fecund  French  gardeners  and  lux¬ 
ury-tradesmen,  furnishers  to  their  next-door  neighbours — 
it  simply  will  not  do  for  nations  of  international  bankers 
and  mass-manufacturers  and  newspapermen  and  over-bred, 
necessarily  pampered  masses.  History  grows  more  and 
more  complex.  Democracy  is  the  most  cumbersome  form 
of  government  ever  invented. 

The  words  make  a  little  scandal  as  one  pronounces 
them  or  looks  at  them;  but  in  reality  it  is  banal  business. 
Especially  the  naturally  timid  American  is  apt  to  gaze  or 
glare  all  about  our  rather  bare  past  rather  wildly,  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  find  in  it  Jefferson,  the  man  who  wrote  the 
American  Constitution  and,  in  the  intervening  century  and 
a  half,  remains,  perhaps,  the  man  who  would  be  most  will¬ 
ing  to  change  it  fundamentally  now;^  he  is  comforted  to 
find  Lincoln,  the  really  great  opportunist,  who  preferred 
ideals  to  interests,  and  survival  of  the  whole  as  a  whole  even 

*No  doubt  there  is  a  lesson  in  that  for  the  author  of  anything  and  for 
all  readers. 
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to  ideals.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  law-abiding  by  instinct  and 
having  a  sort  of  civic  piety,  shivers,  though  revolutionizing 
is  the  classic  and  quite  Anglo-Saxon  way  to  avert  revo¬ 
lution,  and  though  democracy  now  seems  far  from  sacro¬ 
sanct.  In  fact  everyone,  everyone  except  those  who  have 
found  most  undemocratic  ways  and  means  of  getting 
around  its  restrictions,  through  its  limitations,  and 
of  profiting  penny-wisely  by  its  losses — almost  everyone 
titters  a  little  at  the  very  word.  It  is  sad  enough.  Yet  it  is 
the  least  irremediable  thing  in  the  world.  The  moment 
men  in  general  begin  to  think  about  what  is  being  done 
as  they  now  think  about  who  is  doing  it,  to  feel  tomorrow’s 
either  glory  or  loathsomeness  as  keenly  as  they  feel  to¬ 
day’s  temptations  to  vanity  and  minor  mishaps  to  pros¬ 
perity,  to  act  as  they  now  tirelessly  pose — why,  the  whole 
system  could  come  down  and  rise  new  from  its  ruins  as 
easily  as  any  poor  makeshift  of  a  man  now  falls  from 
office. 

Democracy  renewed,  with  another  constitution,  some¬ 
thing  better  for  now  than  all  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  heirlooms,  something  more  suitable  to  human  na¬ 
ture  in  our  part  of  the  world  than  the  soviet  system.  A 
new  declaration  of  independence,  new  voluntary  act  of 
submission — to  the  facts,  at  least.  For  one  thing,  the 
franchise  ought  not  to  be  automatically  universal  any 
more.  It  might  be  given  in  return  for  effort  made  and  pains 
taken,  in  acknowledgment  of  personal  consequence  in  the 
nation  and  to  the  state.  A  number  of  categories  of  civic 
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value  might  be  established,  in  any  one  of  which  a  man  or 
woman  could  qualify  for  the  exercise  of  citizenship:  a 
category  of  wealth  (easily  ascertained,  just  as  taxes  are 
collected) ;  categories  for  marked  ability  and  energy  as 
labourer,  scientist,  scholar,  etc.,  established  by  a  man’s 
co-workers  or  colleagues  as  a  group.  It  should  also  be  pos¬ 
sible,  for  those  not  demonstrably  important  or  able,  or 
those  who  preferred  it,  to  qualify  by  merely  passing  an 
examination  in  affairs  of  state,  as  the  civil  services  are  now 
filled.  And  probably  certain  natural  minorities,  such  as 
schoolboys,  should  also  be  given  part-representation,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  votes  to  be  disposed  of,  as  by  referendum, 
among  them.  This  would  be  just,  since  in  the  case  of 
schoolboys,  for  example,  coming  of  age  may  also  mean 
going  to  a  war  planned  in  their  boyhood;  and  (what  is  of 
greater  importance  than  even  justice)  it  would  stop  the 
very  excusable  present  cynicism  of  such  minorities — a 
danger. 

So,  by  making  of  citizenship  an  honour  and  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  dangerous  bore,  could  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  from  its  electorate  most  of  those  who  are  really 
indifferent,  or  loosely  sheep-like,  or  subnormal,  or  venal. 
So  the  franchise  and  what  follows  its  exercise  might 
make  once  more  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  which  al¬ 
most  no  public  business  makes — the  present  appeal  being 
but  a  desperate  one.  This  year  even  the  Russians  have 
given  up  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man;  while  we, 
sensitive,  for  better  as  for  worse,  only  to  inequality,  mud- 
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die  on  in  what  is  really  only  equal  powerlessness;  even  the 
authority  of  rogues  cannot  last.  A  voice  in  the  state,  hav¬ 
ing  been  granted  to  all  alike  on  that  dubious,  dulled  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality,  taken  for  granted  along  with  a  thousand 
other  dangerously  inflated  rights,  made  merely  to  echo  this 
way  and  that  until  history  has  begun  to  seem  but  an  airy 
drama,  misused,  or  not  used  at  all — no  wonder  that  it  is 
now  as  fatal  as  it  is  facile,  as  cheap  as  it  is  free.  Think  of 
the  fact  that  a  presidential  election  in  America  might  be 
decided  by  arousing  those  who  have  never  even  thought  it 
worth  while  going  to  the  polls! 

Those  to  be  chosen,  like  the  choosers,  certainly  should 
be  sorted  out  also.  This  is  the  issue:  men  who  just  want 
to  govern,  and  give  an  illusion,  cast  a  spell,  make  vague 
promises — or  men  who  know  how  and  can  prove  it.  Prove 
it  in  advance — how?  All  executives  having  been  made  elec¬ 
tive,  each  candidate  might  be  required  to  publish  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  outgoing  officeholder’s  work,  an  analysis  of 
the  problems  to  be  dealt  with,  and  a  detailed  project,  a 
plain  statement  of  what  he  would  do  about  all  that  can  be 
foreseen.  It  might  be  objected  that  executive  capacity  does 
not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  least  literary  gift;  neither 
(it  might  be  answered,  and  immediately  shown)  does  it 
always  go  with  electioneering  charms.  If  the  candidate 
writes  badly,  let  him  hire  professionals  to  make  his  inten¬ 
tions  clear;  the  public  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  purely  lit¬ 
erary  spells;  and  since,  if  elected,  he  would  be  judged 
by  comparison  of  his  achievements  with  the  written  prom- 
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ise,  bound  by  what  the  public  has  categorically  approved, 
he  would  keep  watch  at  least  as  strictly  over  his  experts 
and  mouthpieces  as  at  present  over  his  own  honied  pre¬ 
election  tongue.  In  any  case,  by  some  such  specific  cam¬ 
paigning,  the  public’s  attention  could  be  shifted  gradu¬ 
ally  from  personality  to  policy,  from  charm  to  knowledge, 
from  local  issues  to  the  wider  and  wider  forces  which  have 
the  last  word  in  any  case.  The  main  things  would  be  on 
record,  the  necessary  technical  equivalent  of  flowery  cam¬ 
paign-speeches  in  the  public’s  hands — a  help  to  its  short 
memory,  a  check  upon  its  fevers.  Will-power  would  be 
developed  in  it;  and  given  a  little  experience,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  as  mulish  as,  between  fits  of  extreme  half- 
swooning  malleability,  it  now  is.  Little  by  little  it  might  be 
led  and  driven  to  assume  a  serious  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  must  be  done  by  its  representatives,  whom 
at  present  it  can  only  effusively  elect  and  (sometimes) 
calamitously  overthrow,  all  in  ignorance. 

Then,  of  course,  means  of  prolonging  the  term  of  office 
beyond  a  quite  arbitrary  date  in  times  of  crisis  would  have 
to  be  devised.  Able  to  compare  what  was  to  have  been 
done  with  what  is  still  to  be  done,  the  electors  would  grow 
less  and  less  incapable  of  making  such  decisions  them¬ 
selves;  some  system  of  petitions  might  work  very  effec¬ 
tively  to  convey  them.  Obviously  the  functions  of  the 
legislative  bodies  would  also  have  to  be  brought  to  light 
and,  probably,  limited:  their  present  constant  effort  to 
please  (passing  laws  impossible  of  execution  one  day,  and 
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interfering  with  their  working  the  next),  the  irresponsi¬ 
ble  harassing  of  executives,  the  practical  paralysis  of  the 
state  for  sometimes  half  the  presidential  term,  amount  to 
a  dangerous  nuisance.  The  so-called  parliamentary 
system,  as  in  England  or  France,  is  more  efFective  for 
putting  a  stop  to  ministerial  indiscretions,  minor  abuses; 
but,  unless  even  the  parliaments  are  kept  in  an  ignorance 
which  is  dangerous,  it  hampers  the  state  even  more  miser¬ 
ably  upon  any  major  issue.  Whenever  the  government  is 
run  with  an  extravagance  too  alarming  to  be  authorized  by 
the  taxpayers  in  advance,  and  taxation  is  a  perpetual 
makeshift  (as  is  usually  the  case) ,  the  legislative  bodies 
in  all  countries  are  able,  and  usually  make  it  a  point  of 
honour,  to  get  in  the  way  of  everything  except  local 
interests. 

So,  almost  everywhere,  authority  is  divided  up  in  such 
a  way  that  no  one  actually  has  it  for  long.  The  chiefs  of 
state  cannot  use  even  their  own  better  judgment,  con¬ 
tinually  begging  money  from  the  legislatures  and  con¬ 
tinually  posing  before  the  people;  they  never  tell  all  they 
know,  and  cannot  be  made  to  tell  all  they  do.  The  law¬ 
makers  and  budget-makers  tell  what  redounds  to  their 
local  glory,  whether  they  know  much  or  little;  telling  tales 
against  the  executives  is  often  all  that  comes  to.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  discouraged  if  not  really  prevented  from  knowing 
what  is  up,  put  olf  making  up  their  minds  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  put  off  having  a  will;  settling  down  for  considerable 
periods  as  it  were  in  low  tides  of  carelessness,  and  rising 
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only  to  storm.  Always  taken  by  surprise,  they  surprise 
their  intimidated  though  tricky  chiefs  when  their  turn 
comes.  Everyone  has  a  sort  of  veto;  no  one  can  do  much; 
the  worst  seems  to  come  about  of  its  own  accord. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  power  of  all  is  that,  O  banality — 
that  of  the  press!  It  does  need  checking.  The  nation’s 
chief  business  now  depending  largely  upon  international 
issues,  perhaps  the  worst  evil  is  the  official  secrecy  about 
them.  For,  in  consequence  of  it,  panic  and  the  rosiest 
nonsense  always  can  be  provoked  in  the  mediocre  mind, 
alternately — as  in  some  slavish,  perhaps  drunken  body, 
sensations  may  be  sent  shuddering  about,  by  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  lover,  from  organ  to  organ:  this  the  more  irre¬ 
sponsible  newspapers  do.  Even  the  conscientiously  edited 
publication  is  in  a  sinister  position.  The  anxious  and  con¬ 
scientious  man,  when  in  search  of  facts,  has  no  other 
friend.  With  years  of  observation  and  constant  practice  at 
guessing,  the  journalist  really  is  in  a  better  position  than 
anyone  else  to  presume  what,  for  example,  the  momentary 
lord  of  his  land  has  written  to  some  perhaps  equally 
temporary  foreign  chief,  or  said  to  some  subordinate  war¬ 
lord.  The  wisest  of  citizens,  like  the  worst,  must  choose  a 
newspaper  that  seems  to  him  believable,  and  believe  ac¬ 
cordingly.  So,  much  of  the  time,  self-government  is  gov¬ 
ernment  by  guess;  and  all  the  guessers  have  principles  of 
their  own,  if  not  ambitious  policies.  Supposed  facts  on  the 
one  hand,  questionable  opinions  on  the  other — emanating 
from  the  same  source,  the  two  are  easily  confounded. 
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This  equivocal  mixture  of  powers  in  private  hands 
could  be  stopped  only  by  law.  Laws  of  censorship  have 
been  as  fatal  to  democratic  government  as  blindfolding 
the  citizen  seems  likely  to  be  before  long;  positive  legisla¬ 
tion  always  works  better  than  prohibitions.  So  it  should 
be  made  unconstitutional  for  men  of  state  to  do  secret 
business  or  to  have  secret  relations  of  any  kind.  Diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence,  military  instructions,  even  dicta- 
phonic  reports  of  official  councils,  should  be  printed  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  government’s  expense;  the  Red  Books 
and  White  Books  and  Blue  Books  (always  black,  up  to 
date)  published  day  by  day,  page  by  page,  while  some¬ 
thing  can  still  be  done — not  too  late  as  heretofore,  when 
the  fat  has  long  been  in  the  fire,  the  fat  of  the  land  and 
indeed  a  good  deal  of  human  flesh  burned  to  a  crisp. 
Keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  is  now  the  gravest,  as  it 
is  still  a  quite  innocent  form  of  treason;  stealing  a  little 
of  the  state’s  money  is  comparatively  harmless.  Certainly 
there  should  be  severe  penalties  for  the  fault  which  has 
the  worst  consequences,  perhaps  capital  punishment;  if 
such  were  the  case,  all  our  present  good  men  would  be 
forfeiting  more  lives  than  a  cat  ever  had.  Against  states¬ 
men  with  really  evil  intentions,  obviously,  such  a  law 
would  be  difficult  to  enforce;  but,  as  we  have  observed, 
those  we  have  appear  to  do  their  harm  unintentionally; 
and  merely  passing  it  would  change  the  spirit  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  probably  the  course  of  history. 

The  press  at  all  events  would  be  put  in  its  place  auto- 
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matically.  Not  that  many  people  would  be  likely,  when 
things  were  going  well,  to  read  the  tedious  official  reports 
instead  of  their  lively  newspapers;  but  the  honest  assump¬ 
tions  or  sly  suggestions  of  the  latter  would  no  longer  be 
the  only  possible  ground  for  the  citizen’s  opinion.  At  any 
moment,  any  man  particularly  interested — and  if  there 
were  danger  of  war  or  state-bankruptcy,  all  men — could 
refer  to  the  documents,  the  texts,  the  fatal  divisions  of 
interests,  promises,  threats.  The  day  of  good  guessers  and 
bad  pseudo-guessers  would  be  over.  Differing  publicists 
and  rival  potentates  of  publishing  would  have  nothing  to 
dispute  about  but  points  of  interpretation,  by  their  argu¬ 
ment  actually  clearing  up  obscurities;  those  who  were  hon¬ 
est  could  easily  make  their  appeal  to  honest  readers 
convincing;  there  would  be  a  limit  to  the  misleading  efforts 
of  ambitious  interests,  vested  or  otherwise.  The  funda¬ 
mentals  would  always  be  there  to  get  down  to,  if  need  be. 
There  would  be  a  little  firm  foundation  under  the  state. 
Civilized  and  over-civilized  masses  of  men,  frivolous  be¬ 
cause  they  are  given  nothing  serious  to  do  until  too  late, 
more  and  more  afraid  now,  might  learn  to  govern  in  fact 
as  well  as  fancy — and  learn,  in  their  precarious  position 
in  history,  to  last. 
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Pax  Americana 

The  first  state  to  put  all  its  cards  on  the  table  with  some 
such  gesture,  to  turn  on  a  sort  of  light  over  its  head  and 
turn  toward  the  light  and  run  its  government  by  it,  would 
doubtless  achieve,  for  a  while,  the  isolation  and  independ¬ 
ence  about  which  there  is  so  much  talk  in  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  panic  in  a  great  many  foreign 
foreign-offices.  It  would  not  last.  The  power  of  the  one 
government,  the  only  one  in  the  world  with  a  conscious 
people  behind  it,  would  require  imitation.  There  would 
be  a  none-too-merry  blaze  of  really  up-to-date  truth,  a 
reign  of  terror  of  publicity  (making  other  terrors  less 
likely) ,  a  dreadful  history  lesson;  and  in  the  dazzling  light, 
the  nations  all  potentially  fatal  to  each  other  would  have 
to  settle  their  differences,  indeed  they  would  probably  for¬ 
get  them  in  all-round  trembling  and  the  sort  of  hope  that 
rises  in  desperation;  and  it  would  be  easier  than  it  is  now 
to  join  hands  against  the  common  dangers  of  the  time,  of 
time  itself. 

We  four  Americans,  up  and  down  in  a  motor-car 
through  the  little  dim  forests  of  Bavaria,  chattering  ex- 
haustingly  like  that,  thought  how  long  it  had  been  since 
many  other  Americans  had  last  chattered  like  that;  how 
superbly  (and  if  our  age  ends  badly,  how  tragically  on  the 
whole)  such  chatter  has  made  history — until  as  it  failed, 
grew  foolish  or  died  down,  history  as  a  whole  began  to 
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seem  a  spiritual  downfall,  a  sort  of  international  illness,  a 
gradual  lunacy.  Better  men  than  we,  over  and  over,  have 
tried  drawing  up  new  constitutions;  probably  then  (as 
would  surely  happen  now) ,  everyone  burst  out  laughing; 
but,  just  the  same,  most  of  them  were  finally  buried  in 
public,  against  their  will,  with  incongruous  new  and  old 
flags  and  music  by  Beethoven  or  some  one  of  the  sort,  in 
various  Pantheons;  and,  in  heaven  if  there  is  one,  they 
must  have  had  to  be  a  little  less  ashamed  of  their  human 
failings  than  if  they  had  not  done  it. 

But  how  foolish,  in  our  modern  ears,  our  modern  con¬ 
stitutional  talk  sounded!  Yet,  in  our  inexperience  and 
haste,  burlesquing  our  principles — the  almost  childish  fun¬ 
damentals  in  which  philosophy  and  art  and  private  morals 
and  public  business  are  all  alike — we  believed  in  them 
more  and  more  faithfully,  found  them  moving  almost  to 
tears.  In  any  case,  we  thought,  as  almost  everyone  now 
thinks,  the  present  form  of  government  in  our  country  is 
not  likely  to  last  out  the  century;  one  may  as  well  prepare 
one’s  mind. 

The  first  country  to  reform  its  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  according  to  those  simple  principles,  we  believed, 
would  almost  certainly  be  the  leader  of  the  West  in  the 
troublesome  history  that  is  now  due.  So  hush,  and  do  not 
worry  (even  rejoice)  friends,  countrymen,  nervously  and 
perhaps  even  divinely  proud  countrymen:  your  destiny  is 
glorious  enough,  and,  for  its  sake,  you  do  not  have  to  get 
out  or  keep  out  of  the  old  civilization,  the  old  world  which 
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gave  you  birth  and  (somewhat  against  your  will)  has  in¬ 
cluded  you  ever  since — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  you 
could  not  get  out  and  keep  out  even  if  you  wanted  to. 

For,  if  the  first  nation  to  reform  were  the  United  States 
(in  view  of  its  relatively  unwounded  history,  its  light  bur¬ 
dens  of  traditions  and  cynicisms,  its  convenient  geographi¬ 
cal  position,  its  moderate  population  and  natural  wealth) , 
it  would  be  so  strong — perhaps  it  would  scarcely  matter 
how  soon  the  others  followed  suit.  Really  made  responsible 
for  what  happens  to  them  in  the  next  chapter  of  history, 
the  first  thing  the  American  people  would  realize  is  that 
isolation  is  perfect  nonsense.  Great  Britain’s  decline  as  an 
old-fashioned  empire  is  momentarily  tragic,  and  France’s 
timeless  sort  of  greatness  is  momentarily  misunderstood 
and  threatened  by  some  weaker  neighbours;  they  would 
both  wish  to  be  our  allies.  With  them  the  less  fortunate 
great  nations  and  the  little,  less  up-to-date  states  could  be 
restored  and  controlled  quite  peacefully.  Our  reformation 
and  increase  of  strength  might  do  the  trick,  the  work,  for 
the  whole  West  for  some  time.  Twentieth-century  peace 
might  be  a  sort  of  Pax  Americana. 

Hush,  ideal  and  typical  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Ger¬ 
mans  and  so  on:  Rome  did  Greece  less  harm  than  you 
think.  The  alternative  now  is  whether  the  civilization 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  yours  rather  than  ours  is  to  end 
as  the  Grecian  did,  in  sweet  steady  fecundity  abroad,  or 
as  the  Roman  did — raped,  almost  murdered,  lying  uncon¬ 
scious  in  filth  and  misery  for  about  five  centuries.  Greece 
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died  of  time  and  its  own  weariness,  not  of  Rome,  though 
it  was  lying,  when  it  happened,  in  the  Roman  arms.  In¬ 
deed,  we  may  say  that  it  never  died  at  all;  an  unrecogniza¬ 
ble  body  (as  in  a  detective  story)  was  found  where  it  had 
lived,  and  the  usual  conclusions  were  drawn;  but,  with 
Rome  and  in  Rome,  it  really  survived  even  the  unnecessary 
sickness  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  lives  in  and  among  Euro¬ 
peans  still,  known  by  French,  German,  English  names. 
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In  Bayreuth,  in  an  atmosphere  too  empty,  too  artistic, 
we  were  aware  that  grave  problems  may  become  a  habit 
and  be  longed  for;  or  at  any  rate,  make  one  fussy  about 
the  quality  of  just  ornamental  beauty.  (So,  one  of  us 
thought,  ceasing  to  educate  all  the  world  in  terms  of  art 
for  art’s  sake  would  probably  improve  taste.)  It  is  one  of 
those  perfectly  respectable  towns  that  are  reminiscent  of 
watering-places  none  the  less;  here  the  source  or  Bad  or 
spring  is  Wagner’s  greatness,  flowing  only  in  a  festival — 
not  just  then.  (Hurrah!  we  thought,  Wagner  would  have 
been  on  our  side,  that  of  every  nation  against  any  one,  the 
unpleasantest  truth  against  fiction,  any  god  rather  than 
none;  would  he  not?)  Just  then  there  was  nothing  to  see 
but  the  theatre  and  Frederick  the  Great’s  sister’s  hermitage 
in  its  fine  park.  Evidently  there  was  no  resisting  her  in  her 
day,  but  she  is  dead,  and  it  bored  us:  the  dairy-maid  affec¬ 
tation,  the  scrap-book  learning,  the  home-made  prettiness, 
all  positively  coarse  with  charm.  Monumentally  rough 
stone  does  not  make  a  very  good  cottage.  The  Bibieni 
theatre  was  another  disappointment;  the  angels  of  the  dec¬ 
oration  which  look  like  so  many  young  sensationalists 
going  into  an  ecstasy  during  an  earthquake,  the  pillars  of 
piled-up  gilded  spools — not  that  they  are  artificial:  it  was 
the  daylight  that  seemed  so.  When  art  or  the  unnatural  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  nature  is  odiously  out  of  place; 
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as  a  noble  strutting  soldier  is  now,  or  a  family  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  in  our  delicate  over-populated  society. 

We  went  no  further  north;  even  there  we  had  a  sense 
of  another  basically  foreign  land.  Border  countries  are  al¬ 
ways  melancholy  places;  one  side  or  the  other  appears  at 
a  disadvantage;  you  feel  what  you  cannot  yet  quite  see 
and  enjoy;  reason  is  long-sighted,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  until  you  have  withdrawn  to  some  little  distance, 
yet  you  cannot  help  making  comparisons  on  the  spot; 
peace,  it  seems,  could  never  be  made  between  the  two. 
Since  this  last  impression  is  sharper  here  than  between 
Champagne  and  Lorraine,  or  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  or  Al¬ 
sace  and  Baden,  it  is  obvious  nonsense,  wonderfully  in¬ 
structive  nonsense. 

Wild  forest,  for  so  domesticating  a  nation;  handsome, 
though  with  colours  of  thunder  and  iron  and  (you  might 
say)  heavily  cursed  contours.  Tame  forest,  dreary  and 
regular.  We  went  far  out  of  our  way  to  see  another  of 
our  Tyrolean  brothers’  churches,  the  abbey  of  Michelfeld, 
turned  into  a  deaf-and-dumb  asylum.  The  road  was  diffi¬ 
cult.  A  man  of  whom  we  asked  the  way  seemed  not  to 
have  good  intentions.  Even  when  we  reached  our  destina¬ 
tion  we  did  not  discover  the  abbey  at  once;  there  is  no 
eminence  in  the  village.  Dirty  and  unlucky,  it  is  sad  for 
more  than  the  obvious  reasons:  there  is  an  unreasoning 
non-German  desperation  in  people’s  faces.  All  over  eastern 
Germany  there  are  such  outposts  of  the  East,  not  all  in 
misery,  of  course;  isolated  bits  of  the  Slav  world  which 
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may  or  may  not  be  European,  according  to  circumstances. 
If  misfortune  (having  its  origins  abroad  since  peace  was 
declared)  and  folly  at  home  should  both  go  too  far,  if 
these  Eastern  elements  should  get  the  upper  hand,  bour¬ 
geois  Europe  might  have  another  opponent  instead  of  an 
injured  relative,  a  vindictive  friend  to  deal  with;  an  alien 
dreamer  in  its  very  bosom. 

We  reached  the  abbey  itself  through  a  former  court, 
now  a  barnyard,  amid  manure-piles  and  decadent  peas¬ 
ants.  The  fish-pond  was  quite  sealed  over  with  vegetable 
slime,  a  fabulous  green.  The  sky  above  looked  all  torment 
and  unprecipitated  rainbows.  Much  of  the  portal,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  gay,  had  fallen.  Inside  there  sat  an  extremely 
unclean  and  old  man,  clutching  his  rosary  with  pathetic 
bestial  fingers,  gazing  at  the  altar  with  lurid  feeling  in  his 
eyes  and  at  us  with  disapprobation.  The  floor  had  just  been 
scrubbed,  to  no  purpose;  the  frugally  incensed  air  had 
also  an  odour  of  the  mute  scrubwomen.  Natural  moisture 
has  soaked  the  whole  building  for  almost  two  centuries, 
even  less  cleanly — calamitously.  The  moment  we  entered, 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  falling  ill.  The  brothers  Asam’s 
stucco  sculpture  and  decorations  are  all  disintegrated,  dis¬ 
solved.  Missing  cheeks  of  the  cherubim  reveal  the  little 
toothless  jaws  of  wire  on  which  they  were  moulded.  A 
saint  blessed  the  old  man  and  perhaps  ourselves  with  an 
uplifted  hand  that  was  but  a  claw:  the  armature.  Here 
and  there  one  could  scarcely  tell  what  was  martyrdom  and 
what  dilapidation. 
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As  we  retraced  our  steps  through  the  once  sacred  en¬ 
closure,  a  girl  came  out  of  one  of  the  stables.  She  walked 
like  an  automaton,  making  odd  and  doleful  gestures, 
rough  pantomime  speeches  to  herself;  evidently  deafness 
and  dumbness  were  not  all  that  was  the  matter.  The 
strange  smiles  of  two  fellows  in  the  dark  stable-doorway 
made  us  wonder  if,  perhaps,  the  existence  of  another  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  former  abbey  had  not  been  started — in  the 
depth  of  non-existence  (so  distinctly  preferable  there  and 
then)  another  bubble  blown,  just  the  same. 
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Back  from  Michelfeld  through  a  wild  futile  landscape, 
part  of  which,  with  rock  standing  up  in  peculiar  tall  forms, 
looks  like  a  vastly  dilated  Tuileries  or  Luxembourg  Gar¬ 
dens,  with  an  equal  amount  of  abortive  sculpture.  There 
are,  indeed,  enough  beautiful  and  sinister  districts  of  the 
sort  in  eastern  and  northern  Germany  to  make  another 
entire  kingdom,  well  worth  visiting,  but  uninhabitable — 
practically  sterile  areas,  fit  for  little  or  no  farming. 

Political  reform,  we  thought,  is  necessary  (the  preoc¬ 
cupations  of  the  days  before  rumbling  a  bit  like  retreating 
thunder,  leaving  us  nevertheless,  it  seemed,  in  bad 
weather) :  political  reform  will  not  suffice.  The  very  world 
is  not  big  or  rich  enough  for  the  immoderate,  exigeant, 
angry,  foolish  white  man;  and  there  are  many  things  the 
matter  with  his  habits  and  his  health. 

Obviously  Germany,  for  example,  should  have  less  pop¬ 
ulation  to  the  square  mile  than  many  other  lands:  Gott 
hat  sie  so  gemacht,  meant  it  to  be  like  that.  And  yet — 
read  and  listen,  having  looked:  there  is  a  clamour  about 
paternity  here  that  would  have  suited  the  mouths  of 
Noah’s  immediate  family  just  landed  from  the  ark.  Have 
the  clamourers  never  noticed  the  soil  under  their  feet?  It 
is  not,  of  course,  a  malediction;  the  excellence  of  God’s 

preparations  for  man,  a  given  land’s  fertility,  is  altogether 
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relative.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley,  of  the  Ile-de- 
France,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  indeed,  would  have  as 
much  cause  for  complaint  if  they  were  too  numerous  and 
had  to  ask  more  of  their  willing  furrows  than  could  be 
given. 

It  is  a  simple,  logical  lesson;  yet  to  most  Germans  it 
must  long  have  been  too  painful  to  be  willingly  consid¬ 
ered,  or  not  painful  enough  to  have  had  to  be  learned 
willy-nilly;  for  they  seemed  disposed  to  increase  indefi¬ 
nitely,  at  all  costs.  After  the  war  there  was  terrible  propa¬ 
ganda  up  and  down  the  land  for  the  replacing  of  their 
pitiful  war-dead  without  delay.  On  one  such  poster  the 
name  of  Bach,  sacred  enough  even  outside  Germany,  was 
taken  in  vain,  remarkably:  patriotic  parents  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  carry  on  in  hopes  of  giving  birth  to  such  a  son;  the 
Cantor  not  only  having  been  exceedingly  fecund,  but  one 
of  a  very  swarm  of  children  himself.  Now  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  decrease  of  births  in  the  cities;  is  it  due  to 
bitterness  of  poverty  only,  or  is  there  some  hopeful  moral 
revolution  or  wise  new  principle  at  work?  A  greater  super¬ 
fluity  than  ever  appears  to  some  observers  to  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  national  ideal.  If  they  are  not  mistaken, 
then  dreamily  (it  must  be)  the  unfortunate  nation  still 
faces  the  prospect  of  having  to  eat  imported  food  and  pay 
for  it  by  ever-increasing  artificial  manufactures,  of  having 
to  depend  forever  on  foreign  markets  and  fields,  to  scheme 
desperately,  perhaps  threaten,  and,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
expand.  The  former  imperial  government  rose  to  this  situ- 
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ation  according  to  its  lights;  and  the  new  republican  state, 
improvised  during  the  crisis  of  defeat  and  rendered  so  op¬ 
pressive  to  its  citizens  by  the  tribute  it  was  forced  to  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  abroad  that  they  scarcely  give  it  any  more  finan¬ 
cial  or  even  moral  backing — has  the  new  state  seen  any 
new  light,  any  less  imprudent  vision  than  that  of  being 
abnormally  populous,  desperately  industrious?  Inevitably, 
France  at  least  will  always  strive  to  defend  its  modest 
manufacturers  against  rivals  all  galvanized  into  commer¬ 
cial  genius  by  a  permanent  national  emergency.  Unhappy 
Germans!  so  naturally  though  excessively  irritated  at  be¬ 
ing  on  record  as  the  causers  of  the  war,  distracted  by  dis¬ 
tress  (as  other  nations  have  been  by  various  ephemeral 
prosperities) ,  perhaps  they  have  not  yet  realized  what  did 
cause  it.  Unhappy  mankind,  even  learned  Teutonic  man¬ 
kind — slow  to  learn,  perhaps  too  slow. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  people  of  every  nation  to  be 
creditable  to  think  only  of  that  nation;  doubtless  it  is  al¬ 
ways  excessively  idealistic,  often  unwise,  and  sometimes 
odious,  not  to  think  of  it  before  and  above  all  the  others. 
Yet  one  is  not  encouraged  to  think  of  safekeeping  for  it; 
that  is  not  exalted  enough,  and  passes  for  perversity.  No 
good  citizen,  no  normal  man,  will  ask  how  many  others 
beside  himself  his  dear  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  will 
nourish,  how  many  automobiles  or  patent  pencil-sharp¬ 
eners  or  tubes  of  aspirin  there  can  be  how  constant  a 
demand  for,  etc.  Of  course  such  questions  might  be  de¬ 
pressing  to  the  markets  for  money — but  how  and  why  are 
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they  unpatriotic?  Do  they  not  help  to  clear,  and  so  fortify, 
the  confused  mind  of  the  conscientious  patriot? 

Confused  thinking  is  obviously  not  a  German  peculi¬ 
arity.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  American  money- 
mysticism.  The  best  minds  of  Great  Britain,  socialist 
minds  as  a  rule  (busily  engaged  in  reviving  British  in¬ 
dustry,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  country  gentry 
and  certain  middle  classes,  busy  endeavouring  to  lure  the 
rest  of  the  world’s  best  minds  into  a  sort  of  mysticism  of 
paper  money,  a  more  virtuous  optimism,  a  more  up-to-date 
vision  of  business-as-usual) ,  also  seem  to  be  missing  the 
main  point,  or  keeping  it  out  of  sight — perhaps  because 
it  lies  in  the  field  of  morals  and  real  mysticism  where  econ¬ 
omists  see  darkly,  where  at  any  rate  their  sort  of  rhetoric 
has  never  proved  persuasive. 

The  greatest  of  islands  is  also  over-populated.  Its  soft 
populations  no  longer  care  for  going  out  into  wildernesses 
and  founding  so-called  new  worlds;  so  they  must  be  kept 
busy  manufacturing  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  for  sale 
abroad,  in  order  to  buy  abroad,  with  the  profits,  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  food.  This  was  quite  possible  so  long  as  the 
one  government  kept  its  old  non-industrial  realm  under 
control;  now  its  dominions  are  self-governing  and  almost 
self-sufficient;  the  really  subject-peoples  are  less  and  less 
patiently  buying  the  one  finished  product  and  the  other; 
even  its  glorious  governing  classes,  humane  and  home- 
loving  at  last,  have  less  and  less  appetite  for  empire.  So 
it  must  distribute  its  wares  also  in  backward  parts  of  Eu- 
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rope,  independent  lands,  as  rival  manufacturing  nations 
do.  This  will  not  be  impossible,  if  the  rivalries  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  can  be  kept  under  strict  common  control — the 
immediate  problem,  with  which  governments  are  still 
fiddling,  along  the  lines  of  the  usual  expansive  national¬ 
ism.  If  they  do  no  more  than  fiddle,  all  this  necessary  and 
complicated  business  will  collapse  in  another  war,  the 
masters  of  manufacturing  probably  be  dispossessed 
altogether. 

But  then — the  best  British  minds,  the  most  up-to-date 
Germans,  and  lately  the  most  depressed  Americans,  all 
apparently  fancy — business  will  continue  to  go  on  as 
usual;  all  the  better,  in  fact.  Suppose  it  did;  suppose  an¬ 
other  war  in  the  West  were  not  too  destructive  and  the 
somewhat  longed-for  revolution  not  too  hysterical;  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  too  hearty  strife  we  did  not  quite  simply  and 
tragically  fall  behind  the  heartier  parts  of  the  world — still, 
the  other  parts,  the  most  backward  lands,  would  eventu¬ 
ally  catch  up:  also  teem  with  population,  produce  less  food 
than  they  need  to  eat,  manufacture  more  than  they  can 
sell.  Eventually,  though  there  were  nothing  but  soviets, 
all  the  world  would  be  in  the  position  of  our  few  capitalist 
countries,  even  a  worse  position.  For  there  would  not  be 
even  Soviet  hopes  to  warm  the  heart  then,  while  excessive, 
modernized,  civilized  masses,  workers  though  they  were  or 
wished  to  be  (everywhere,  instead  of  just  in  the  West) 
struggle  for  food  and  for  room.  Nature  just  stumbling 
back  at  last,  as  usual,  with  its  old  system:  breeding  like 
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mice,  dying  like  flies.  American  optimism,  the  profound 
anti-realism  of  the  Germans,  British  cunning,  Russian  un¬ 
selfishness;  all  as  irrelevant  at  last  as  the  most  pompous 
old  gold-standard,  the  most  unenlightened,  even  French 
common  sense! 

So  the  brave  flights  of  economic  fancy,  patiently  dis¬ 
counting  hundreds  of  years,  hopeful  through  the  worst 
prospects  of  war  and  civil  war,  must  come  down  to  earth 
finally,  because  of  the  simplest  fact:  the  earth  is  only  so 
big.  How  many  times  has  the  population  of  the  greatest 
of  islands  doubled  in  the  last  hundred  years?  Three  or 
four,  has  it  not?  The  higher  mathematics  of  paper-money 
do  somewhat  bafile  the  common  mind:  but  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  mere  multiplication  table  works  like  a  charm, 
suffices. 

Listen  to  this,  a  revolution  that  really  would  put  a  new 
face  on  things,  one  of  us  then  exclaimed,  making  fun  of 
his  own  ideas  as  he  spoke,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  more 
sinister  ones  which  rule  the  world: — Let  a  government 
ascertain  how  many  people  its  territories  can  safely  and 
independently  support.  Let  the  heredity  of  every  child  be 
looked  into,  and  let  him  appear  before  different  medical 
boards  at  various  times  up  to  the  age  of  parenthood.  Let 
all  the  inferior  ones,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the 
birth-rate  in  accord  with  the  desired  population,  be  steri¬ 
lized.  Give  the  couples  of  the  remaining  parent-class  a 
pension  per  child  sufficient  to  bring  it  up,  lest  they  fail  to 
exercise  their  glorious  privilege.  And  lest  there  be  an  in- 
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sufficiency  of  stimulants  and  morbid  resources  in  this  con¬ 
scientiously  created  race,  variously  eminent  men,  deserving 
well  of  the  state,  might  be  given  immunity  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two,  or  in  perpetuity,  to  replace  the  present 
somewhat  discredited  titles  and  ribbons  and  sinecures. 

The  rest  of  us  giggled,  then  dolefully  frowned.  Non¬ 
sense!  Unable  as  we  are  to  provide  ourselves  with  effective 
governments  for  government’s  present  relatively  simple 
tasks,  why  add  one  of  the  functions  of  (we  suppose)  God 
to  its  burdens,  and  so  to  our  own?  Man  might,  and  must, 
indeed,  stop  running  risks  of  natural  hardship  which  he 
has  grown  too  unnatural  to  endure;  but  something  which 
may  as  well  be  called  fear  of  God  keeps  any  imaginative 
man  from  wishing  in  any  way  to  abolish  nature.  Probably 
it  could  not  be  abolished;  to  begin  with  man  and  woman 
would  not  endure  public  control  of  the  parental  instinct. 
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What,  by  the  way,  is  (or  was)  this  instinct,  absolutely 
uncontrolled  and,  indeed,  in  many  countries,  publicly  en¬ 
couraged:  stufSng  space  with  men,  women,  and  more  and 
more  children  to  the  bursting  point;  necessitating  (since 
we  have  got  out  of  the  way  of  famines  and  plagues)  worse 
and  worse  competition  about  foreign  markets  and  colonial 
fields;  causing  the  quality  of  every  sort  of  manufactured 
goods  to  be  sacrificed  to  quantity,  not  to  mention  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  what  may  be  called  human  produce? 

Of  course  it  is  tragic  to  be  childless;  there  are,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it,  peculiar  anatomical  as  well  as  psychic 
derangements  for  almost  all  women,  and  pathos  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hearts  of  many  men.  Tragic,  like  other 
tragedies;  like  not  having,  for  its  own  sake,  the  good 
health  without  which  one  cannot  or  should  not  have  chil¬ 
dren;  like  having  been  loved  and  deserted,  or  never  having 
been  loved  at  all;  like  not  having  accumulated  any  fortune 
and  growing  old,  all  alone;  like  being  engaged  in  some 
vocational  labour  (literature,  for  example)  which  requires 
absolute  independence,  and  not  having  inherited  or  been 
given  or  achieved  any  independent  means;  like  being  in¬ 
telligent  to  excess  or  not  being  intelligent  at  all;  like  being 
very  badly  educated  or  very  ugly  or  very  bad-tempered — 
like  all  the  other  misfortunes  people  have  to  endure,  less 

than  this  one,  more  than  that. 
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To  be  childless:  that  is,  not  to  have  given  birth  to  one 
child,  or  perhaps  two.  Now  obviously,  in  certain  personal 
circumstances  (and,  as  we  have  observed,  at  certain  times 
in  history,  such  as  the  present,  in  certain  countries  particu¬ 
larly)  to  have  more  than  one  or  two  may  be  disadvan¬ 
tageous,  even  dangerous,  to  those  already  born,  or  to  the 
family,  or  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  race:  to  infinite  dis¬ 
tances  the  ill  effects  may  extend,  vague  ring  following 
ring  as  in  stagnant  water  when  a  stone  has  been  cast  into 
it,  perhaps  for  fun.  What  is  the  reasoning  of  the  man 
who  goes  on,  as  it  were,  throwing  stones,  whose  paternal 
nature  is  not  satisfied  by  one  or  two,  who  proceeds  to  beget 
a  dozen,  more  or  less? 

Just  as  love-making  is  a  response  to  imperious  impulse, 
some  one  may  say,  a  corresponding  craving  of  the  mind 
or  soul  for  children  must  also  be  satisfied  each  time,  at 
least  by  making  chance  v/elcome;  a  sick  frustration  makes 
itself  felt  if,  by  the  miraculous  work  of  love,  miraculous 
results  cannot  be  got.  Why  not,  then,  two  dozen? 

Men  and  women  give  birth  to  children,  one  may  say, 
because  they  love  children.  But,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
by  each  successive  child,  those  which  came  before  are  de¬ 
prived  of  obvious  benefits  and  it  may  be  necessities,  in 
any  poor  family;  even  in  a  fortunate  family,  where  a  good 
many  more  can  really  be  made  welcome,  the  point  at  least 
of  spiritual  deprivation,  bankruptcy  of  affection,  does 
come.  Is  parental  love  also  to  be  measured  by  quantity 
rather  than  quality?  An  ignoble  hypothesis;  and,  in  fact. 
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until  lately,  it  was  not  a  sentimental  problem  at  all, — 
just  practical.  While  fecundity  went  quite  unchecked, 
death  was  allowed  to  do  its  work  in  the  nursery  unhindered 
as  if  humanity  in  infancy  were  not  yet  human  enough  to 
be  loved  at  all.  In  very  humble  families  this  is  necessarily 
still  true  to  some  extent. 

Tolstoi,  as  his  pitiable  insupportable  wife  noted  in  her 
journal,  adhered  to  the  old  system  at  times:  God  will  not 
only  provide,  but  clear  away  the  surplus,  the  refuse.  It 
was  mere  author’s  absent-mindedness,  no  doubt,  and  the 
wondrous  animality  that  went  with  his  extreme  good 
health.  The  relation  very  near  or  very  like  identity  between 
his  mind  and  nature  which  made  him  the  most  impartial 
of  novelists,  the  one  whose  fictions  most  resemble  God’s, 
may  also  have  kept  him  somewhat  insensitive. 

This  pairing-off  and  equal  emancipation  of  creation  and 
destruction  (as  in  lower  nature)  is  still  a  respectable  or 
even  noble  principle,  as  such.  Stoicism  comes  close  to  it, 
in  retrospect,  looking  back  upon  intolerable  accidents  or 
the  nullity  of  happiness  as  a  whole.  In  anticipation,  in 
action,  it  is  scarcely  practicable  now.  We  are  too  sensitive, 
with  too  many  gentle  and  brilliant  doctors  at  our  beck  and 
call. 

Affecting  life  in  the  West  perhaps  even  more  gravely 
than  industry  has  done,  making  us  what  we  call  human, 
medical  science  has  put  many  of  us  in  an  odious  situation 
philosophically  and  rendered  our  general  position  in  his¬ 
tory  one  of  mortal  danger.  Daily  it  does  its  best  to  keep 
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the  pains  of  living  and  dying  within  bounds,  those  beyond 
which  (given  our  extreme  sensibility)  we  could  not  bear 
them.  By  this  indulgent  care,  and  by  rearing  delicate  chil¬ 
dren  to  give  birth  to  others  still  more  delicate,  the  sensi¬ 
bility  is  constantly  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  racial 
stamina  is  reduced;  more  and  more  is  actually  required,  as 
well  as  expected;  there  is  a  greater  graver  variety  of  possi¬ 
ble  pains  every  day.  For  a  long  time  now  they  have  been 
all-important  to  us,  these  doctors,  slipping  in  everywhere, 
as  priests  did  before  them;  yet  they  never  have  quite  enun¬ 
ciated  their  faith,  or  we  never  have  quite  believed  it;  so  it 
has  had  only  its  negative  effects.  Unless  we  go  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  with  them  soon,  they  will  have  done  more  harm  than 
good;  history,  in  the  cruellest  pair  of  its  many  arms,  as  we 
have  observed,  will  carry  civilization  back  where  it  came 
from. 

Rocked  in  the  doctors’  arms,  our  hearts  have  been  sof¬ 
tened,  that  is  about  all.  We  cannot  endure,  indeed  scarcely 
know  how,  to  let  children  die  in  the  nursery.  Our  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  spiritual  investment  in  our  offspring  has 
accumulated  too  greatly;  we  can  neither  afford  deaths,  nor 
support  so  many  lives.  Then  we  let  the  painful  sacrifice  of 
war  be  forced  upon  us,  by  the  pressure  of  population  for 
one  thing,  the  delicate  children’s  hunger  for  delicate  foods, 
the  closely  herded  nations’  complex  differences.  In  due 
time,  every  now  and  then — a  few  more  years,  at  the  rate 
we  are  going!  And  it  is  worse  for  us  than  a  holocaust  of 
children,  being  one  of  men,  educated  at  great  cost  by  that 
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time,  woven  like  so  many  stitches  of  flesh  through  every¬ 
thing,  including  our  prosperity — stitches  breaking,  souls 
(grown  necessary)  departing  in  the  mud  somewhere,  in 
the  air,  undersea.  Will  it  be  any  wonder  if  everything 
(our  nerves  as  well  as  our  wealth)  in  due  time  disin¬ 
tegrates? 

In  terms  of  the  nursery,  doctors’  terms.  The  lesson  is 
simple,  but  confusing:  it  goes  round  and  round,  every 
cause  an  effect,  and  vice  versa.  The  greater  number  of 
children  that  are  born  and  live,  the  more  of  them  we  keep 
alive  or  make  live  (against  the  decadent  inclination  of 
vitality  in  them,  if  it  were  left  to  itself) — the  more  deli¬ 
cately,  decadently,  the  world  must  be  kept  in  order  for 
them.  Each  generation  requires  a  better  life  and  more  and 
better  nourishment  than  the  one  before.  The  more  nu¬ 
merous  they  are,  naturally,  the  fiercer  the  rivalry  about 
their  requirements  becomes.  The  better  they  have  lived, 
the  better  they  have  been  fed,  the  more  terrible  the  risks 
they  run  in  rivalry — among  others,  that  of  finer  brutes’ 
breaking  in  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  having  the 
advantage.  Interference  with  the  work  of  death,  espe¬ 
cially  with  infant  mortality,  without  a  corresponding  arti¬ 
fice  about  life  from  beginning  to  end,  hopelessly  compli¬ 
cates  our  problems;  it  may  even  be  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
The  saving  artifice  would  have  to  begin  before  birth,  of 
course,  as  life  does. 

So  the  casual  practice  of  life-giving  (paternity  or  ma¬ 
ternity  for  the  parents’  pleasure,  noble  though  the  pleasure 
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may  be)  is  terribly  discredited  in  our  present  world-wide 
circumstances — the  old  proof  of  domestic  virtue,  man’s 
natural  virile  triumph,  woman’s  crowning  jewel,  multi¬ 
plied  if  possible  until  it  has  become  a  very  tiara  or  neck¬ 
lace — v/e  see  that  the  pride  that  is  gratified  by  it,  the 
strain  of  reckless  idealism  that  is  relieved,  are  extravagant, 
more  than  we  can  afford.  We  see  that  there  can  be  no 
sound  objection,  moral  or  economic  or  physiological  or 
national  or  international,  to  the  strictest  control  of  it.  In 
fact  there  is  very  little  objection,  even  unsound;  one’s 
reasoning  and  one’s  breath  are  wasted,  unless  they  are 
directed  against  the  one  double-dealing  church  which  in 
this  respect  vainly  strives  to  be  obeyed;  otherwise  there  is 
only,  in  practice,  a  strange  looseness.  In  most  homes,  even 
Catholic  homes,  except  among  the  pitifully  poor,  there 
too,  increasingly,  considerable  interference  with  nature 
does  go  on.  Why  not,  then,  far  enough? 

We  conclude  finally  that  most  of  the  superfluous  births 
that  are  calamitous  in  general  are  little  calamities  at  home, 
from  the  start,  in  the  womb.  Carelessness,  intoxication  on 
pleasure,  sleepiness:  birth  being  a  miraculous  happening 
if  ever  there  was  one,  here  we  have  a  sort  of  black  or 
blackish  miracle,  as  one  says:  a  black  mass.  Of  course 
there  are  pitiful  aspects  of  each  individual  instance,  good 
excuses,  infinitely  extenuating  circumstances,  just  as  for 
any  other  moral  breakdown,  once  it  has  come  about:  even 
for  killing  some  one  when  blind  with  feeling  or  in  a 
drunken  fit,  or  negligently  infecting  some  one  with  an 
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illness.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  state  of  mind — willing¬ 
ness  to  do  so,  willingness  in  advance. 

European  humanity  at  present  is,  above  all,  vain;  that 
is,  vanity  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  civilized 
mind,  improperly  civilized,  and  it  can  and  does  do  more 
harm  than  its  other  passions;  here  we  see  it  again.  Having 
begotten  a  child  by  accident,  or  sentimentally,  or  in  silli¬ 
ness  or  sloth,  how  many  men  would  admit  the  inconse¬ 
quence  or  the  non-existence  of  their  motives?  The  typical 
ones  make  up  the  most  ideal  reasons  for  what  they  have 
done;  embroider  the  past  with  banal  colours  until  they 
can  no  longer  see  its  weave,  learn  its  lesson;  charge  the 
future  with  obscurity  to  the  point  of  softly  overflowing 
again.  Unwilling  or  morbidly  unable  to  admit  that  they 
have  slipped  and  fallen,  as  it  were,  they  proudly  maintain 
that  they  threw  themselves  down,  and  so  are  all  ready  for 
the  next  slip.  In  much  the  same  way  nations  prepare  anew 
for  war. 

As  a  rule,  needless  to  say,  like  battling  peoples,  parents 
also  assume  the  ensuing  responsibilities  and  do  their  best, 
with  the  pathetic  grandeur  which  makes  all  mankind  al¬ 
ways  worthy  of  love  and  gives  indignation  its  true  excuse. 
Needless  to  say  also,  there  are  compensations  in  the  case 
of  almost  any  birth  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  dis¬ 
ease  or  destruction;  the  lovelinesses  of  the  human  creature 
are  perhaps  more  obvious  in  infancy  than  ever  again. 
Nature  is  only  negatively  logical;  special  miracles  of 
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human  superiority  sometimes  follow  the  most  evil  or 
idle  conceptions.  Many  a  moral  man  feels  an  immoral  joy 
in  his  perhaps  originally  unwelcome  possession,  or  a  wild 
envy  of  others,  and  is  justified  in  it.  But  the  intellectual 
or  bodily  beauty  of  the  individual  child  does  not  affect  the 
moral  issue;  past,  present,  and  future  must  be  considered 
separately.  The  new  human  being  rises  from  its  place  in 
nothingness  (where,  perhaps,  it  should  have  remained) 
like  a  bubble;  then  of  course  one  must  do  one’s  best  to 
keep  it  from  bursting;  and,  given  a  gentle  spirit,  one  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  moved  by  its  moist  freshness,  its  opal 
colour,  the  unlimited  question  concentrated  in  it — moved 
to  a  sort  of  constant  stored-up  laughter,  luxurious  unshed 
tears.  Scarcely  a  brute  will  hate  a  child  for  having  come 
to  life  by  accident,  disgracefully,  uncalled-for;  once  born, 
it  is  sacred.  All  the  scrupulous  reasoning  must  precede  the 
event;  the  terrible  responsibility  must  be  borne  then,  or  it 
is  not  borne  at  all;  at  any  given  moment  (as  in  the  other 
public  connections,  where  man  does  as  well,  no  better)  the 
terrible  guilt  all  lies  in  his  attitude  toward  the  next  mo¬ 
ment,  the  next  seemingly  inconsequential  act,  the  trans¬ 
gression  as  it  flowers. 

In  certain  cases,  touching  examples  of  maternal  mania 
or  much  rarer  instances  of  extreme  virility,  the  desire  for 
children  (selfish  and  frivolous  in  appearance,  perhaps) 
represents  real  genius  for  bearing  and  raising  them.  Obvi- 
iously,  by  common  consent,  by  private  if  not  governmental 
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sharing  of  the  responsibilities  and  financial  burdens,  these 
people  should  be  enabled  to  have  many  children  that  others 
give  up  having.  If  over-civilized  humanity  is  to  change  and 
save  itself  from  perhaps  the  worst  of  its  tendencies,  there 
will  be  proud  gentle  conferences,  not  only  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  but  between  mothers  and  grown  sons, 
brothers  and  sisters  and  brothers-in-law  and  cousins,  even 
mistresses  and  wives,  to  determine  who  best  shall  bear 
their  common  young,  and  who  will  help,  and  how. 

In  fact,  in  respect  to  this  humble,  holy  craft,  this  tech¬ 
nique  of  creation,  the  ruling  of  the  law  and  the  attitude  of 
society,  though  obviously  improving,  still  lag  far  behind 
the  individual  and  are  more  odious  than  his  worst  con¬ 
fusion.  It  all  varies,  of  course,  from  country  to  country, 
and  it  is  all  improving.  But  greater  indulgence  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  obsolete  laws  in  one  land,  a  greater  degree 
of  prim  and  passive  enlightenment  in  another,  continued 
self-liberation  of  superior  persons  and  of  all  classes  in  large 
cities  for  selfish  reasons,  can  never  suffice:  repugnant 
though  it  be  while  crude  and  unfamiliar,  luxurious  im¬ 
maculacy  and  the  other  by-products  of  what  we  loosely 
call  immorality;  contraceptives  in  every  bathroom  as  com¬ 
mon  and  as  effective  as  soap,  abortion  for  the  asking  as 
wholesome  as  science  can  make  it  (as  in  Russia) ;  steriliza¬ 
tion  for  those  who  feel  honour-bound  by  their  health,  or 
inclined  by  their  habits  or  beliefs,  to  forego  offspring  alto¬ 
gether;  positive  international  enthusiasm  and  a  very  fash- 
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ion  of  utter  shamelessness — could  not  accomplish  the  nec¬ 
essary  human  deflation  any  too  soon.^ 

Here  we  must  face  also  the  grimmest  aspect  of  the 
sacred  cynicism  of  the  church  of  Christ,  that  is,  of  Peter 
and  Paul;  in  particular,  of  course,  that  of  Peter.  It  would 
be  easy  for  believers  to  justify,  dogmatically,  any  thor¬ 
oughgoing  candid  attitude,  for  example,  Tolstoi’s:  calling 
life  and  death  equally  sacred — hands  off,  let  the  sick  die 
and  go  to  their  over-creative  Maker.  The  present  ecclesias¬ 
tical  policy  is  but  one  of  shrinking  shamefully  or  with 
ugly  menaces  away  from  the  problem,  even  its  aspect  of 
mere  hygiene,  then  seeming  to  repent  and  slipping  back 
too  late,  fumbling  among  the  consequences  and  pitying, 
feeding  the  hungry  a  little,  nursing  all  sorts  of  victims  a 
great  deal:  life  cheapened  at  the  life-giving  moment  and 
exalted  afterward,  when  death  has  done  some  of  its  work, 
when  mere  birth  has  done  some  of  it.  The  Pope’s  recent 
bull  on  the  subject  of  marriage  seems  merely  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  syphilitic  hordes  yet  unborn  but  already 
due  in  Lourdes. 

^  Think  of  the  League  of  Nations  finding  time  to  legislate  against  the 
sale  of  improper  picture  postal-cards. 
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The  Adventurous  Future 

How  the  human  race  leads  a  double  life  (we  thought, 
motoring  in  Germany) .  How  frightening  it  must  be  to 
think  through  to  the  end  of  it,  even  for  the  most  abnor¬ 
mally  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  of  men,  men  of  the 
longest  widest  experience,  quite  free;  how  hard  to  speak 
properly — to  say  nothing  of  ourselves,  our  copious 
phrases,  our  half-thought.  It  must  be  done,  though  im¬ 
properly.  How  many  children,  finding  themselves  in  a 
world  they  cannot  really  trust  themselves  to  or  love,  in 
which  what  they  need  as  it  were  by  birth  is  denied  them, 
reproach  their  parents  for  bringing  them  into  it,  however 
that  happened — whether  as  one  would  burst  into  song  or 
fall  on  one’s  knees;  or  as  one  curses  in  the  final  outburst 
of  enthusiasm;  or  as  one  might  stumble  on  a  magnificent 
flight  of  stairs  or  light  one  cigarette  too  many.  How  few 
children  live  joyously  or  effectively  enough  as  men  to  be 
able  to  say  that  their  fathers  did  right  whether  they  meant 
right  or  not!  Yet  only  those  few  could  be  expected  to  think 
competently  about  it,  or  any  other  such  sad  ineffectual 
business.  More  of  the  others  (with  war  in  the  wake  of 
their  needs  and  their  notions)  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  com¬ 
petent — and  so  forward,  into  our  (to  say  the  least) 
adventurous  future.  How  much  more  virtuous  our  parents 
or  grandparents  were  than  any  of  this  playful  generation 
— virtuous  even  in  what  harm  they  did:  for  their  way  of 
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life  was  so  antique,  their  knowledge  of  the  flesh  so  meagre, 
that  our  coming  was  a  mystery  to  them,  inavertible:  in¬ 
trepid  women,  intimidated  men,  often  weeping  as  the  time 
came.  We  may  live  to  have  worse  things  to  weep  for;  and 
we  know  now  that,  if  we  let  the  worst  happen,  we  shall 
be  infinitely  less  deserving  than  they  of  the  pity  of  what¬ 
ever  God  happens  to  look  down  upon  Europe  and  America 
then,  disdainfully. 

It  is  all  a  darkness;  what  light  there  is  in  it  is  like 
lightning,  short,  jerky,  but  clear  enough.  Between  times 
you  are  alone  in  it,  along  with  God  of  course,  if  you  have 
one.  Be  thankful  if  truth  is  one  for  you.  It  must  become 
one.  And  if  you  can  see  your  way  at  all,  lead  the  others 
along — those  who  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  their 
fathers;  those  who  have  not  deserved  to  be  forgiven  by 
their  sons,  those  who  do  not  know  or  think  much  about 
it;  those  who  lie  (at  least  by  default  of  truth)  and  who 
lead  double  lives:  intrepid  females  wanting  blessing,  tem¬ 
porarily  rich  or  poor  men  with  modern  man’s  misbegotten 
beauty.  Give  them  as  many  examples  and  object-lessons  of 
truth-telling  as  you  can,  though  the  occasion  be  petty. 
Hurt  their  feelings  if  possible,  as  much  as  possible.  Com¬ 
fort  them,  and  then  corrupt  them,  if  you  get  a  chance. 

Thinking  of  European  mankind  as  a  whole,  as  one 
giant  being,  the  alarmed  or  discouraged  European  is  likely 
to  be  reminded  of  a  very  common  subject  of  engravings, 
especially  in  the  north,  during  the  Renaissance:  a  great 
woman  with  her  hands  full  of  symbols,  somewhere  in  the 
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air,  standing  upon  or  treading  upon  a  mere  ball,  the  earth. 
So,  as  humanity  increases,  the  earth  seems  too  small  for 
it;  so  it  seems  to  require  great  skill  to  keep  its  position  and 
make  the  necessary  movements,  elephantine,  fascinating 
as  in  some  circus  of  the  heavens  (and  skill  is  lacking) ; 
so  it  also  has  a  blank  majestic  female  expression,  rich  orna¬ 
ments,  an  awe-inspiring  body,  a  soft  belly,  fastidious  yet 
somehow  by  hook  or  crook  excessively  well  fed — or  per¬ 
haps  it  is  always  pregnant.  In  the  Renaissance  engravings, 
that  woman  is  invariably  called  Chance.  Is  any  personifi¬ 
cation  of  Humanity  now  bound  to  be  somewhat  identical 
with  Chance?  God  help  us  then,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  European  habits,  European  blood. 

We  are  still  supposed  to  judge  love  by  its  fruits;  it  still 
seems  right,  wise,  exciting,  to  do  so.  Yet,  look  where  we 
like,  it  is  evident  that  in  respect  to  the  most  essential  and 
actual  of  them,  love  is — well,  rather  damnable.  If  our 
world  cannot  be  kept  from  sickening  of  a  plethora  of  men, 
if  the  fruit  of  love  be  the  food  of  war,  ought  we  not  to 
be  off  into  monasteries,  nunneries? 

So  it  happens  that — comparatively  proper  love  bun¬ 
gling  so,  in  the  changed  circumstances  in  the  West — 
various  vices,  classic  or  otherwise,  have  taken  on  a  humane 
dignity,  a  quite  new  lustre.  Those  which  waste  the  true 
seed  more  or  less  on  the  ground,  allowing  only  the  spirit 
to  conceive,  producing  only  reasoning  and  action  as  off¬ 
spring,  are  indeed  entitled  now  not  only  to  tolerance  but 
perhaps  desperate  approval.  Not  all  men  and  women  can 
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endure  them;  in  some  cases  expectations  so  unsound  are 
aroused,  frustrations  so  irritating  entailed,  as  to  amount 
to  a  sort  of  minor  madness;  whereupon  the  ill-trained  and 
the  over-sensitive  get  all  prepared  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  no  matter  what  refreshing  trouble,  and  so  to  make 
trouble  for  others,  even  doing  what  they  can  to  make  war. 
The  others,  able  to  (let  us  say)  sin  without  losing  their 
heads,  are  quite  right  in  encouraging  themselves  onward 
to  their  bitter  ends.  Childlessness  is  a  virtue  now,  though 
probably  the  humblest. 
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Nothing  but  the  commonplace  and  self-evident  for  days 
running  into  weeks,  maladjustments  and  mistakes  tending 
to  bring  to  a  bad  end  what  we  and  everyone  in  the  least 
like  us  take  for  granted  in  the  world,  fundamentally  fa¬ 
miliar  to  everyone  in  the  least  likely  to  care — without 
warning  it  all  turned  to  nothing  on  our  lips,  in  our  ears: 
too  much  counterpoint  of  too  much  the  same  trouble, 
ashes  of  an  old  story.  The  thought  of  how  unoriginal  our 
ideas  were,  the  redundant  passion  and  anti-passion  sagging 
in  our  four  minds  where  they  had  been  leaping  up,  re¬ 
minded  us  of  what  from  then  on  seemed  the  important 
thing,  the  real  enigma:  why,  since  it  is  all  obvious,  why  is 
nothing,  next  to  nothing  being  done? 

We  decided  finally  that,  in  so  far  as  the  inaction  results 
from  apathy  or  other  emotional  ill,  men’s  morals  must  be 
in  disorder.  The  public  problem  must  actually  be  private 
and  psychological:  if  men  cannot  turn  their  attention  to 
any  impersonal,  long-running,  absent  issue,  there  is  exces¬ 
sive  inner  distress;  if  they  cannot  care  what  happens,  bore¬ 
dom  and  disillusionment  have  gone  to  morbid  extremes. 

In  so  far  as  they  are  just  ignorant,  or  really  see  no 
connection  between  what  they  think  and  do  individually 
and  the  general  fate  of  the  century,  the  hope  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  like  a  crying  babe  in  the  messiest  of  cradles,  as  sacred 
as  it  is  slight — since  entire  classes  and  professions  (teach- 
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ers,  pastors,  authors,  and  the  rest)  exist  only  to  break 
such  news  and  to  throw  light  upon  such  connections,  they 
are  somehow  to  blame. 

It  happens  that,  moving  about,  comparing  notes,  good 
year  with  bad,  we  four  have  been  taken  or  accidentally  let 
into  the  intimacy  of  a  remarkable  number  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  men  and  women;  and  we  have  seen  something  also  of 
a  good  many  of  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  reveal  or 
comment  upon  such  data,  those  who  more  or  less  write, 
and  moral  leaders  of  various  sorts  and  sizes;  and  for  several 
days  (taking  little  interest  in  what  there  was  to  see,  having 
seen  it  before,  or  not  having  come  to  what  we  particularly 
wanted  to  see)  we  talked  of  nothing  else. 

What  ought  an  author  to  do? 

In  the  past  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  his  duty, 
above  all,  to  preach  and  persuade  and  govern.  To  cheer 
ourselves  up  in  our  lack  of  pride  and  lack  of  meaning 
today,  we  greatly  exaggerate  the  proportion  in  the  classics 
of  art  for  art’s  sake,  reading  Candide  for  the  fun  of  it, 
and  forgetting  that  even,  let  us  say.  Pope,  who  passes  for 
a  sort  of  perfect  verbal  silversmith,  thought  of  himself  as  a 
scourge  of  error  and  a  reformer. 

Next  best,  the  writer  undertook  to  reflect,  without  any 
reservations  or  flattery,  the  look  of  life  as  it  was  before 
him;  so  that  the  busier  healthier  commoner  man  could 
find  in  writing,  in  focus,  what  he  was  doing,  and  thus  be 
helped  to  grasp  its  meaning,  and,  by  reactions  of  shame 
and  enthusiasm  before  the  conveniently  concentrated  pic- 
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ture,  be  led  to  take  himself  and  all  the  rest  somewhat  more 
seriously  than  before.  Just  as  there  has  always  been  more 
deliberately  didactic  writing  than  we  now  admit,  very  few 
even  of  these  mere  realists  went  about  their  mirroring  task 
morally  indifferent.  The  patina  of  time  covers  up  much 
propaganda.  Defoe,  a  realist  for  posterity,  was  actually 
engaged  in  preaching  the  best  pious  principles  and  com¬ 
mercial  tenets  of  his  age;  and  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  may 
soon  seem  to  be  an  unbiassed,  though  doubtless  a  mediocre 
novel. 

Then,  if  the  author  could  not  rule  and  could  not  or 
would  not  portray  his  contemporaries,  he  was  expected  to 
share  the  mystic  secrets  with  which  he  went  into  retire¬ 
ment,  or  to  express  himself  in  public  such  as  he  was,  just 
as  he  was,  to  cry  out  loud  the  private  passion  which  kept 
him  from  having  any  other  public  importance;  to  give 
himself  as  an  illustration,  an  example  of  destiny  in  his  day. 

Is  poetry  no  more  than  that?  should  it  not  also  console 
us  throughout  inevitable  trouble,  ravish  us  far  away  from 
the  petty  present,  and  serve  as  the  luxury  and  relaxation  of 
the  mind? 

It  should,  and  does,  if  it  lasts  long  enough.  The  present, 
however,  is  never  petty,  unless  it  be  for  dying  men,  ready 
and  willing  to  die;  and  being  drugged  and  distracted  to 
the  point  of  getting  into  trouble  that  is  not  inevitable  must 
never  be  confused  with  consolation.  In  fact,  contemporary 
literature  cannot  be  very  wholesome  as  a  comfort,  or  very 
powerful  as  a  spell.  Its  very  language,  being  the  one  we 
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speak,  is  redolent  of  the  moment’s  desires  or  dangers; 
every  new  romance  is  a  roman  a  clef;  it  is  always  either 
the  truth — or  lying.  The  past  is  just  a  joy,  when  it  is  past; 
then  perhaps  the  truth  about  it  is  worth  no  more  than 
fiction.  But  can  one  endure  even  on  a  Christmas  card  or 
a  valentine,  a  sentiment  that  was  not  in  the  first  place  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  every  word  of  it  desperately 
meant?  Turn  the  pages  of  an  old  anthology:  if  you  are 
not  a  student  of  prosody  or  of  the  vanished  manners  of 
buried  society,  can  you  even  take  pleasure  in  the  poems 
that  were  written  or  read  for  nothing  but  pleasure  in  their 
day?  They  loved  art  less,  those  eloquent  dead,  and  ren¬ 
dered  less  lip-service  to  mere  beauty  than  we  do.  Much 
that  is  lyricism  now  was  lust  in  its  day,  thank  Heaven. 
We  have  been  taught  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and  never  a  word 
about  the  fact,  for  example,  that  Nashe’s  Go  not  yet 
hence,  bright  soul  of  the  sad  year  was  actually  a  topical- 
song,  a  reference,  during  a  theatrical  performance,  to  the 
plague,  which,  as  the  summer  ended  and  the  usual  yellow 
fog  came  down,  was  festering  in  London.^  Bad  education; 
emasculating  history,  doing  up  even  death  in  circumlocu¬ 
tions,  very  much  as  Mrs.  Eddy’s  followers  do,  and  putting 
make-up  on  dead  mouths.  Obviously,  there  is  something 
of  mystic  or  magic  importance  about  the  truth;  it  always 
becomes  beauty,  and  what  gives  a  beautiful  effect,  yet 
lacks  it,  never  lasts.  The  least  make-up  on  anything  eats 
into  the  face  without  delay;  there  is  that  much  less  left 

^  "War  is  our  plague,  children” — no  school-teacher  says  that. 
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for  the  inevitable  worms  of  time  to  work  on.  A  book,  even 
a  poem,  has  two  lives:  the  author’s  own  in  his  epoch,  and 
posterity’s  periodical  resurrections.  The  author  who  is  in¬ 
different  to  the  first,  or  cynical  about  it,  is  not  likely  to 
get  enough  energy  on  his  pages  for  the  second. 

Then  too,  it  was  often  the  author’s  rather  pathetic  privi¬ 
lege  to  forerun  in  person  also;  to  exaggerate  in  order  to 
make  plain,  or  to  represent  in  an  extreme  form,  elements 
of  experience  at  work  in  his  time,  but  more  or  less  un¬ 
known  or  outlawed.  He  brought  the  others  a  sort  of 
vicarious  good  fortune;  or  brought  bad  luck  upon  himself, 
for  their  edification,  breaking  spells  that  bound  them.  In 
him,  the  others  starved  and  rioted  and  sinned  and  repented 
and  were  buried  and  dug  up  and  sometimes  even  crowned, 
by  proxy.  In  his  flesh,  as  it  were,  multitudes  were  vac¬ 
cinated.  He  went  into  the  wilds,  like  a  scapegoat.  He  ven¬ 
tured  ahead,  reconnoitred,  returned  if  he  could,  and 
finally  reported:  by  a  true  account  or  some  sort  of  trans¬ 
parent  fiction,  making  public  his  excessive  private  experi¬ 
ence.  By  contrast  with  common  lives  and  in  its  effects  upon 
them,  such  a  life-story  is  symbolical  fiction,  perhaps  the 
greatest  fiction,  being  history  as  well. 

Last  and  altogether  least,  according  to  the  tradition, 
came  the  riffraff:  the  professionals,  the  entertainers,  the 
academicians,  who  were  thought  to  be  handsomely  re¬ 
warded  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  perhaps  a  job  in  an  office, 
or  it  even  may  have  been  a  butler’s  pantry;  the  panders 
and  flatterers  and  those  who  taught  that  whatever  the  ma- 
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jority  happened  to  be  doing  was  moral,  and  moral  enough; 
the  underpaid  compilers  of  official  opinions  and  geneal¬ 
ogies  and  travels  among  the  heathen;  the  fecund  overpaid 
producers  of  love-romances,  keepsakes,  adventure  stories, 
comedies,  detective  stories^ — whom  we  know  so  well — the 
best  of  men  as  a  rule,  earning  an  honest  living,  but  mis¬ 
erably  insufficient  when  trouble  comes. 

^  Of  course  the  detective  story  was  unknown  in  the  really  classic  periods. 
Was  it  not  invented  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe? 
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Now  what  are  the  post-war  men  of  letters  doing  and  say¬ 
ing?  Just  what  is  it  that  we  know  so  well?  We  sometimes 
hear  what  they  are  doing,  privately;  it  is  not  indeed  with¬ 
out  oddity  and  audacity,  not  without  interest.  We  read 
what  they  are  saying;  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing.  They 
all  seem  to  be  under  a  sort  of  protocol,  perhaps  of 
aesthetics  of  sorts.  Often  they  seem  to  write  because  they 
have  been  reading.  How  could  it  have  much  effect  upon 
the  reader  who  did  not  mean  to  write?  Pope,  the  verbal 
silversmith,  would  call  them  all  silversmiths,  if  not  worse. 

Obviously  there  could  be  no  question  of  making  such 
impertinent  comment  upon  any  of  our  elders;  and  many 
of  the  faults  and  incapacities  in  question  lie  so  deep  and 
hidden  that  they  could  not  be  altogether  discovered  except 
in  one’s  self.  It  should  be  evident  also  that  it  is  not  of  mere 
lack  of  talent  in  our  generation  that  we  are  complaining; 
the  age  is  positively  golden  with  brilliance  of  style,  in  fact. 

But  the  author  of  our  age  cannot  teach  or  preach  or 
govern.  He  has  no  creed,  no  church,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
morality  but  tolerance,  no  political  party,  no  relation  to 
his  state  but  a  more  or  less  troubled  patriotic  lyricism,  or 
upon  occasion,  the  reverse;  nothing  which  connects  him 
with  the  grave  work  the  world  has  to  do  but  a  vague 
worldliness.  On  most  matters  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  a  basis  for  any  sort  of  evangelism,  or  the  fomenting  of 
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rebellion,  or  the  domination  of  others’  thought  in  some 
other  way,  he  does  not  know  what  to  think  himself.  There 
is  no  one  to  tell  him;  perhaps  no  one  knows.  The  various 
powers  that  once  seemed  worth  dying  for  (he  is  likely  to 
feel)  are  little  more  than  established  compromises,  getting 
ugly  in  their  old  age,  furthermore,  perhaps  incorrigibly 
weak,  holding  their  thrones  only  by  the  weight  of  their 
old  sedentary  behinds.  Such  new  dictatorships  or  tyrannies 
as  have  sprung  up  are  but  semi-tyrannies,  raised  up  by 
(and  bowing  very  low  before)  popular  fancy.  The  rather 
vulgar  captains  in  charge  would  have  nothing  of  a  little 
bookish  fellow’s  assistance  in  any  case.  Such  mobs  as 
might  be  led  in  rebellion  or  reformation  appear  to  want 
circuses  even  more  than  bread  (they  are  not  yet  hungry 
enough,  in  America  at  least) ;  evidently  prefer  dance- 
music  and  detective  stories  to  fine  speeches  about  what 
they  have  done  or  left  undone;  and  scarcely  seem  worthy 
of  an  altogether  unrequited  respect.  So  the  willing  young 
author  thinks.  Needless  to  say,  the  powers  new  and  old, 
of  which  he  is  thinking,  are  not  all  political,  nor  the  mobs 
only  those  who  are  hungry  just  literally,  below  the  belt. 

Let  us  assume  that  he  is  a  man  of  honour — not  a  char¬ 
latan,  and  not  a  snap- judging  boy.  The  chances  are  also 
that  he  is  a  gentle  soul:  just  as  burning  passions  have 
been  bred  out  of  him,  while  sensibility  and  talent  were 
being  bred  in,  so  also  convictions  that  burn  quite  by 
themselves  are  not  included  in  his  endowment  as  a  rule. 
He  will  not  wish  to  act  or  even  speak,  just  to  expend  his 
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energy,  without  knowing  for  sure  that  he  is  in  the  right; 
he  cannot;  he  has  not  that  much  energy. 

Do  not  laugh  at  him.  Think  how  little  you  yourself  are 
ready  to  affirm  about  the  deity,  the  state,  the  social  order, 
the  ethics  of  money  and  love.  Can  a  teacher  or  a  prophet 
sidestep  all  these  issues?  The  classic  platitudes  are  all  rid¬ 
dled  with  heresies,  malpractices,  and  reservations;  the 
modern  eye  has  been  trained,  not  to  see  things,  but  to  see 
through  them;  it  is  not  his  fault  any  more  than  it  is  yours. 
Now  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  not  only  to  make  up 
his  mind  anew  and  alone  about  almost  everything,  but  to 
perfect  and  get  into  circulation  a  practically  new  vocabu¬ 
lary — and  still  find  strength  to  set  out  on  the  road  and 
preach  his  revolution  or  reformation  or  return  to  classic 
principles  or  whatever  else,  dimly  or  gloriously,  has  been 
revealed  to  him. 
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Suppose  that,  though  prematurely,  he  does  set  out  to 
speak,  in  person,  in  public.  He  hopes,  perhaps,  by  having 
to  convince  others,  to  provoke  a  greater  number  of  less 
personal  convictions  in  himself;  at  any  rate,  to  find  out 
what  words  are  still  being  understood,  and  how.  The 
chances  are  that  he  would  have  many  high  obscure  hopes. 

Many  women,  large  elite  groups,  gather  to  hear  him. 
Not  many  men;  they  are  working  too  hard,  or  they  in¬ 
dolently  decide  in  advance  that  he  is  powerless.  To  our 
budding  prophet’s  astonishment,  he  is  urged  to  speak  in 
the  first  person  singular.  What  a  pity!  he  says  to  himself 
— since  abstract  terms  were  doubtless  designed  to  permit 
candour  face  to  face,  without  shyness,  and  the  intimate 
style  only  to  overcome  the  effect  of  distance,  when  it  is 
great  enough  for  him  to  feel  no  embarrassing  influence 
in  any  case.  Reverse  this  convention,  he  fears,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  advance  to  render  both  writing  and 
speaking  innocuous. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  whether  by  greediness  for  amusement 
on  the  ladies’  part,  or  by  a  worse  shrewdness,  in  self- 
defence,  the  convention  has  been  reversed.  The  mere  man’s 
modesty  is  to  serve  as  a  muzzle  for  the  preacher;  there 
can  be  no  biting,  no  talk  of  heaven  or  hell;  an  atmosphere 
of  ordinary  etiquette  is  thrown  around  him,  like  a  cloth 
over  a  bird-cage.  He  speaks  anyway,  of  course,  as  best  he 
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can.  The  ladies  listen,  always  applaud,  usually  agree.  But 
the  week  before  they  listened  to  a  man  who  said  the  exact 
opposite,  and  applauded,  and,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
agreed — that  is,  in  order  not  to  have  any  argument;  and 
the  following  week  they  will  do  so  again.  This  promiscu¬ 
ity,  this  gentle  mental  sluttishness,  this  wish  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men  (all  public  speakers  at  least)  — the  poor 
lecturer  tries  to  believe  that  it  is  really  open-mindedness 
and  willingness  to  learn.  Preceded  and  succeeded  by  rivals, 
none  of  whom,  apparently,  is  to  be  chosen,  not  only  is  he 
wearied  to  death,  killed  by  kindness,  jealous  and  ashamed 
of  it,  but  feels  impotent  as  a  propagator  of  ideas.  He  is 
reminded  of  some  labour  of  Hercules,  some  Greek  strug¬ 
gle  with  a  siren  or  dragon  which  had  no  consistency,  no 
shape,  soft  and  unresisting,  slippery,  immortal.  He  is  also 
reminded  of  Penelope,  among  her  suitors,  waiting  for 
Ulysses  to  come  home.  In  fact,  for  these  well-meaning 
ladies,  some  one  else  does  have  the  last  word:  a  woman 
whom  they  envy,  a  man  who  contributes  largely  to  their 
support  or  their  good  health,  their  luxury  or  their  pleasure. 
And  who  is  an  immature  prophet  to  say  that  they  are  in 
the  wrong? 
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It  was  otherwise,  however,  in  the  days  of  the  everlasting 
loves  of  our  mothers.  The  woman  who  would  not  have 
thought  of  divorcing  her  husband,  whatever  happened, 
was  all  the  more  likely  to  heed  her  prophet  or  her  teacher, 
although  the  other  man  was  hers,  and  she  his.  If  she  felt 
in  herself  an  intellect  disinterestedly  stirring,  why  should 
she  have  hesitated  to  give  it  free  play?  Why  make  of  its 
exercise  a  mere  pastime,  or  keep  it  in  a  passive  round  of 
receptivities,  as  if  it  were  a  female  faculty?  There  was  no 
danger;  really  female  faculties  and  undeniable  fundamen¬ 
tals  were  in  control  of  her  private  life,  and  could  be 
counted  upon  to  keep  it  from  getting  upset  in  no  matter 
how  earnest  a  conflict  of  ideas.  She  did  render  unto  her 
Csesar  what  was  his  with  her  whole  heart;  perhaps  she  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  be  pursuing  any  policy  suggested  by  other 
men;  whereupon,  in  tacit  alliance  with  the  wisest  men  she 
met,  she  often  dictated  the  morals  and  the  mentality  of  the 
men  who  loved  her.  Consider  the  part  she  played  in  the 
first  centuries  of  Christianity,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
making  of  democracy.  Resolved  to  be  faithful  unto  death, 
meanwhile  she  could  think  more  freely  than  our  free 
women.  In  fundamental  subjection,  to  a  fixed  destiny  as 
well  as  to  a  final  husband,  she  had  more  detachment.  With 
a  right  to  nothing,  practically,  she  was  infinitely  eifective 
in  any  ideal  cause. 
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In  those  days,  furthermore,  the  mistress  imitated  the 
wife  in  so  far  as  she  was  able. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  with  divorce  always  at  hand,  and 
possible  satiety  in  the  back  of  everyone’s  head  (for  the 
morally  minded,  moral  satiety) — the  laws  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  love-affair  make  themselves  felt  in  marriage.  The 
plight  of  the  poor  mistress,  optional  for  her  man  and  fickle 
by  nature — the  wife  has  wished  it  upon  herself  more  or 
less.  Independence  has  slipped  back  in  this  way  into  per¬ 
haps  worse  dependence. 

No  risks  must  be  run.  Let  no  woman,  for  example,  too 
exclusively  agree  with  one  man,  lest  some  other  turn  out 
to  be  Prince  Charming.  Let  her  read  books  and  go  to  lec¬ 
tures,  indeed,  in  order  not  to  be  bored  with  the  none  too 
charming  prince  she  already  has,  and  so  get  into  a  mood 
against  him.  But  let  her  beware  of  the  settling  of  her  mind 
in  a  belief  which  might  really  offend  him,  or  worse  still, 
one  which  might  make  him  seem  offensive  to  her.  All 
the  talk  about  her  rights  has  reminded  him  of  his;  at  any 
moment  he  might,  he  just  might  leave  her;  add  this  to  the 
non-monogamous  impulses  of  the  male  as  such  and  to  sex¬ 
less  human  treachery,  and  you  often  have,  in  fact,  a  treach¬ 
erous  fellow.  According  to  her  idealism,  newly  conceived, 
it  is  a  sort  of  duty  to  herself,  a  form  of  integrity,  always 
to  bear  in  mind  the  good  reasons  she  might  have  some 
day  to  leave  him — matters  of  womanish  principle  more 
often  than  matters  of  fact. 

So  the  fear  of  love’s  coming  to  an  end  haunts  the  whole 
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world,  causing  women’s  sensitive  minds  in  particular  to  list 
with  the  dead  weight  whichever  way  they  are  most  sensi¬ 
tive.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  match  made  for  love,  in 
the  name  of  love  at  least,  was  held  to  be  insoluble  whether 
love  lasted  or  not,  and  there  was  no  use  thinking  about  it. 
Gone  are  the  days  and  nights  when  they  had  but  one 
nightmare,  that  of  being  abandoned.  Now  female  love  as 
well  as  male  is  provisional;  no  longer  loving  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  no  longer  being  loved;  one  can  think  of  al¬ 
most  nothing  else.  Leaving  and  being  left,  meanwhile,  are 
no  less  tragically  considered  than  before. 

The  tragedy  is  not  all  imagination.  What  becomes  of 
a  woman  without  a  man?  The  modern  home,  always  pro¬ 
visional  as  you  see  and  often  divided  up  in  fact,  cannot 
be  her  refuge;  with  so  much  divorcing  and  readiness  to 
divorce,  a  greatly  reduced  percentage  of  modern  wealth  is 
immobilized  in  it;  it  is  literally  a  narrower  house,  with  no 
room  for  the  widow  by  divorce  or  the  spinster.  Many  of 
them  have  to  go  into  businesses  and  professions,  though 
with  insufficient  energy  or  talent.  And  even  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  their  living  no  longer  depends  upon  a  man,  their 
good  health  does,  half  their  lifetime  at  least.  They  know 
this,  all  too  well  in  fact;  turning  the  old  pathetic  secret  of 
certain  women’s  lives  into  an  aggressive  pseudo-science  for 
all  women  was  an  important  step  in  their  emancipation. 
One  aspect  of  good  health,  for  men  and  women  alike, 
depends  upon  doing  what  one  rightly  or  wrongly  believes 
it  healthy  to  do;  which  gives  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
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today  an  even  more  formidable  importance  than  it 
deserves. 

So  the  private  plaint  of  woman  rises,  more  and  more 
pathetic  (more  or  less  in  public,  may  we  add) ;  and  it  is 
in  the  same  tone,  unfortunately,  as  the  refrain  of  half  of 
humanity  which  it  is  the  prophet’s  business,  evidently,  to 
answer  and  to  shut  up:  the  right  to  pleasure,  the  right  to 
security  and  luxury,  the  inadequacy  of  personal  satisfac¬ 
tions,  the  non-existence  or  the  relative  unimportance  of 
any  and  every  impersonal  goal,  and  how,  how  is  the  time 
to  be  passed  from  day  to  day — while,  just  passing  its 
time,  the  Western  or  Northwestern  half  of  humanity  is 
getting  ready  to  go  down  before  the  Eastern  half  or  any 
other  half  that  is  interested,  at  all  events  deserving  just 
that  and  no  more.  Women,  who  might,  perhaps,  have 
stayed  at  home  in  peace,  in  a  position  to  help  conceive  and 
commence  and  put  in  practice,  above  all,  European  peace, 
are  just  doing  what  everyone  else  is  doing:  complaining  a 
bit,  a  bit  cynically,  and  crying  for  the  moon,  and  letting 
reality  pile  up  and  break  up  under  their  feet  without  the 
least  respect  for  it,  incorrigibly  idealistic  (as  it  is  called) ; 
constantly  making  progress  by  a  series  of  reflex  motions, 
shivers  of  disappointment  and  fantasies  of  fun,  and  get¬ 
ting  into  more  and  more  radical  complications,  both  moral 
and  practical,  and  listlessly  failing  to  make  plans  accord- 
ingly;  looking  into  the  future,  but  only  as  crystal-gazers 
do,  to  solve  some  petty  afternoon’s  or  evening’s  problem; 
watching  their  step,  but  as  opportunists  of  all  sorts  do, 
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through  bright-coloured  glasses,  or  through  the  wrong  end 
of  a  telescope — their  poor  feet,  rather  cramped  by  civilized 
shoeing,  having  in  consequence  a  far,  eternal,  predestined 
appearance:  it  makes  them  all  the  more  dizzy,  passive,  at 
the  mercy  of  usually  amorous  circumstance. 

Obviously,  women  are  not  going  to  help  our  well-mean¬ 
ing  young  prophet  bring  the  world  (himself  included)  to 
its  senses.  Baffled  by  their  false  freedom,  treacherous  in 
their  distress  as  the  female  sex  was  meant  to  be,  no  mere 
thinker,  no  man  who  does  not  possess  them,  no  man  hav¬ 
ing  lost  them,  has  a  right  to  count  on  the  very  freest  of 
them  at  least  for  anything  at  all. 
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Such  things  as  this  our  young  hopeful  learns  on  his  lec¬ 
ture-tour;  or  he  may  find  them  out  by  some  private  tenta¬ 
tive  attempt  to  teach  or  preach.  Then  he  is  convinced  that, 
although  the  pen  may  not  yet  be  mightier  than  the  sword, 
the  written  word  could  not  possibly  be  as  unwieldy  as  the 
spoken  word.  Back  at  his  desk,  he  discovers  that  his  mind, 
like  a  great  mirror,  is  full  of  social  scenes,  moral  changes. 
So  he  is  ready  for  the  second  of  the  author’s  functions 
mentioned  above:  that  of  showing  forth  his  day  and  age 
in  detail. 

His  troubles  begin  anew.  The  realist’s  task  evidently 
presents  some  of  the  same  difficulties  as  laying  down  the 
law  to  the  world.  He  has  to  make  at  least  a  verbal  law 
for  himself:  the  words  good  and  evil,  healthy  and  un¬ 
healthy,  etc.  And  the  perfect  subject  he  has  come  upon — 
the  plaintive  dependence  into  which  woman  has  fallen  in 
the  course  of  her  emancipation — is  scabrous. 

What?  some  woman  friend  exclaims — some  quite  good 
woman,  certainly  (we  shall  have  to  use  the  word,  though 
it  is  vague) ,  a  woman  who  has  divorced  her  husband: 
some  quite  good  husband,  we  assume,  who  was  not  actu¬ 
ally  unfaithful  to  her,  perhaps,  but  manifested  a  desire, 
or  maintained  that  he  had  a  right,  to  be,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
appointed  her.  What,  scabrous — our  idealism,  our  single 
standard,  our  spiritual  disappointment?  You  must  be  re- 
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ferring  to  something  else.  And  even  if  you  have  some 
improvement  or  reactionary  remedy  in  mind,  why  can’t 
you  express  it?  Properly,  painlessly.  There  was  nothing 
indecent  or  detestable  in  the  writings  of  the  heroic 
feminists. 

Was  there  not?  Anyway,  the  intimidated  realist  replies, 
those  ladies  had  very  little  to  do  with  it;  they  strewed 
flowers  along  its  way,  and  made  sacrifices,  and  had  lovers, 
and  sang  songs,  as  ladies  should.  The  real  causes  were  the 
breakdown  of  superhuman  government  of  every  sort;  the 
advances  made  in  medicine;  large  loose  workings  of  in¬ 
dustry;  our  late  prosperity;  the  war. 

Here  the  poor  man  has  come  up  against  God  and  af¬ 
fairs  of  state  once  more;  wishes  he  could  change  the 
subject;  and,  as  best  he  can,  endeavours  to  approach  it 
from  another  angle. 

Reckless  effusions  of  sentiment;  cynicism  spreading  here 
and  there,  carelessly;  courage  slackening,  as  given  sacri¬ 
fices  go  out  of  fashion;  a  certain  amount  of  drifting  and 
leaping  in  the  dark;  forgetting  how  one  thing  leads  to  an¬ 
other;  deviating  and  deviating  as  it  seems  necessary, 
though  with  the  best  intentions — presently  you  have  a 
fundamental  change  in  morals.  It  may  be  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  need  reforming.  But,  before  long,  it  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  lawbreaking;  the  law  itself  has  relaxed. 
In  the  case  of  a  gentle  person,  it  is  not  so  much  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  evil  that  makes  trouble  as  the  lack  of  good,  the 
lack  of  ethical  energy.  There  is  not  even  a  firm  founda- 
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tion  to  which  to  attempt  to  restore  the  old  order.  The  old 
rules,  the  classic,  perhaps  Christian  principles  which  have 
worked  best,  on  the  whole,  in  most  cases  up  to  date,  simply 
do  not  seem  applicable  to  so  vague  a  misrule.  Virtue  would 
have  to  start  anew,  on  the  changed  footing,  even  to  return 
to  its  past  positions. 

Probably  nothing  can  be  returned  to  on  earth,  nothing 
restored.  Nature  is  no  less  present,  and  should  be  no  less 
triumphant,  in  its  new  forms,  said  to  be  unnatural,  than 
in  its  most  primitive  and  familiar  workings.  What  hap¬ 
pens  is  always  natural.  But  man  puts  himself  at  a  tragic 
disadvantage  by  not  knowing  what  is  happening;  by  not 
doing  what  he  approves  of  doing,  or  (it  may  be)  by  not 
approving  what  he  does.  Always,  in  fact,  he  has  had  this 
tendency  to  cringe,  and  to  dream  in  ideal  terms,  and  to 
look  down  upon  little  radical  facts.  But  what  are  ideals, 
after  all?  One  of  two  things:  either  a  sort  of  great  warmth 
and  perfume  which,  at  a  given  moment,  the  little  facts 
exhale;  or  just  an  embarrassing  inheritance  from  other 
men — all  the  dead  or  the  almost  dead  who  actually  did 
what  one  has  ceased  doing,  and  so  deserved  what  one 
merely,  foolishly,  expects. 

The  moment  idealism  ceases  to  be  in  line  with  conduct, 
it  is  just  a  weakness  and,  in  a  foolish  war  with  nature,  a 
war-cry.  While  a  given  civilization  is  at  peace  with  itself, 
while  it  lasts,  man  can  seem  and  feel  triumphant;  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  has  found  a  dignified  way  of  giving  in  to  nature. 
He  cannot  hope  to  triumph  against  it,  with  that  or  any 
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other  war-cry.  Sooner  or  later  he  must  surrender  to  all  the 
little  facts;  make  peace — or  have  it  forced  upon  him  in 
the  form  of  weakness,  insensibility,  or  worse.  The  sooner 
he  makes  peace,  the  longer  (before  he  really  dies)  will 
his  living  have  been,  let  us  say,  lively.  Moral  imagination 
as  the  truth’s  constant  antagonist,  or  as  a  means  of  flight 
from  experience,  is  one  of  the  fatal  faculties;  but  if  it  is 
set  to  work  surrendering  and  peace-making,  it  does  its 
work  more  quickly,  less  expensively,  than  actual  experi¬ 
ence;  that,  indeed,  is  all  it  is  good  for.  There  is  no  way 
backward  in  moral  history;  so  man  must  be  forced,  driven, 
whipped  if  necessary — in  imagination  if  possible — further 
and  further  ahead,  in  the  way  he  is  bound  to  go  anyway. 

Without  preaching  or  satirizing  in  the  least,  the  novelist 
can  take  part  in  this  provocation  of  the  prodigal  spirit, 
stumbling  hither  and  thither  according  to  a  map  that  is 
out  of  date,  divided  against  itself.  He  can  throw  a  sort 
of  searchlight  upon  it,  and  so  stimulate  its  own  sense  of 
direction.  By  showing  the  extremity  of  its  deviations  from 
the  old  ideal,  he  can  encourage  the  formulation  of  a  new 
one,  with  the  renunciations  and  resignations  that  must  go 
with  it.  He  can  roughly  take  those  typical  human  hands, 
neither  of  which  knows  what  the  other  is  doing,  and  clasp 
them  in  or  upon  each  other.  Dispelling  the  transgressor’s 
shame,  reassuring  the  sufferer,  still  he  can  at  least  alarm 
them  both  into  taking  the  requisite  care  of  themselves  in 
their  new  condition;  just  as  a  doctor  monotonously  enu¬ 
merates  his  patient’s  habits  and  constitutional  weaknesses 
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until — moved  by  the  cumulative  sound,  the  objective  view 
of  what  in  fact  he  knew  perfectly  well — the  patient  is 
positively  happy  to  submit  himself  to  a  moderate  r%ime, 
a  stoic  discipline,  a  more  prudent  policy. 

But  it  is  not  genteel  or  ideal  work,  curing  man’s  mind 
of  ignorance  of  himself  and  the  subsequent  confusions.  A 
bodily  intoxication  (by  drugs,  for  example)  also  comes 
about  as  a  rule  through  lack  of  stoicism  or  facile  access  to 
novel  pleasures,  in  ignorance  or  innocence,  discreetly,  re¬ 
spectably.  Whether  it  is  the  spirit  or  the  flesh  that  is  chiefly 
affected,  when  disintoxication  becomes  imperative,  it  is 
bound  to  be  a  matter  of  baths  and  sweating,  bitter  doses, 
purges. 

Whatever  one  hopes  to  accomplish  by  it,  one  goes  into 
a  bath  naked;  and  the  effects  of  bitter  medicine  are  con¬ 
centrated,  necessarily,  upon  the  humblest  parts  of  one’s 
self.  Moral  disorder,  any  such  thing  as  modern  marriage, 
and  the  constant  quaking  of  women  in  love  and  their 
consequent  loss  of  ideal  authority  (which  so  much  im¬ 
pressed  our  budding  novelist)  cannot  be  well  treated,  even 
in  a  novel,  without  stripping  off  a  fair  amount  of  clothing 
and  stooping  to  the  study  of  humble  senses,  hidden 
anatomy. 

Does  this  professional  platitude  require  proof?  Very 
well:  what,  in  practice,  is  the  pathetic  secret  of  certain 
women’s  lives,  now  a  sort  of  orthodoxy  for  them  all,  as 
he  observed?  Being  entirely,  physiologically  supplemen¬ 
tary;  having  a  constant  negative  sensation  of  needing  to 
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feel  certain  other  positive  sensations;  being  unable  to  bear 
it,  the  gnawing,  aching  of  the  hollowness  even  in  their 
minds;  being  sick  or  well  accordingly;  and  being  unable 
to  choose  between,  well,  men,  for  one  thing,  or  decide 
upon  a  course  of  action,  on  any  other  basis/ 

Once  upon  a  time,  women  of  whom  this  was  true  were 
not  expected  to  be  good  for  anything  but  love.  Gay  though 
their  situation  often  looked,  it  was  accepted  as  a  sort  of 
natural  tragedy.  Little  by  little  in  our  time  the  other 
women  have  been  learning  to  aspire  to  it,  developing  the 
tragic  faculty,  living  by  it  as  an  ideal  even  if  they  never 
get  beyond  coldness.  In  America  above  all,  in  thorough 
Germany  and  frivolous  courageous  England,  among  the 
individual  forerunners  of  the  future  even  in  France — 
everywhere  it  is  the  same.  Conversation  is  so  shameless 
that  women  with  the  least  temperament  overhear  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  most  voluptuous.  According  to  the  new  man¬ 
ners,  an  almost  unbridled  show  of  as  much  of  their  se¬ 
ductiveness  as  possible  is  only  cordial  and  correct.  Their 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  issue  and  their  amour- 
propre  engaged;  all  evening  long  they  are  not  only  pre¬ 
paring  disappointments  for  themselves  but  preparing 
themselves  for  disappointment.  Those  who  in  the  modern 
way  turn  all  their  unoccupied  piety  into  such  channels  as 
health,  sometimes  force  themselves  into  quite  conscientious 
dissipation;  it  might  be  a  sort  of  diet.  The  humblest  wives 

^  In  a  novel,  as  in  other  forms  of  art  which  are  the  opposite  of  disem¬ 
bodiment,  these  abstract  though  immodest  phrases  would  still  seem  obscure. 
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exchange  notes  with  ladies  who  doubtless  would  be  lost  if 
everyone  were  not  a  little,  learning  what  they  have  missed. 
They  study  none  too  realistic,  semi-medical  manuals,  and 
more  or  less  do  exercises  in  sensuousness.  With  talk  of 
newly  discovered  nerves  and  luxurious  formulas,  they 
plague  their  merely  human  husbands. 

Meanwhile  more  and  more  of  them  put  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  positions,  such  as  that  of  having  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  which  call  precisely  for  coldness.  As  if,  when  they 
must  work,  the  wound  which  time  gives  them  at  regular 
intervals  were  not  trouble  enough,  without  living  for  love! 
Time  continually  ploughing  and  taking  no  account  of 
what  or  how  much  harvest  is  required:  in  every  respect 
women  are  more  sensitive  to  it  than  men.  This,  perhaps, 
when  all  goes  well,  makes  them  so  full  of  premonitions 
(though  short-sighted)  and  so  powerful  in  ideal  causes 
(though  rather  fitful  and  frail  in  action) : — time  is  their 
monthly  lover.  But  when  they  are  all  bitterly  dreaming  of 
a  daily  one,  conceiving  him,  furthermore,  all  too  clearly, 
in  every  detail  of  flesh  and  blood,  so  that  their  expecta¬ 
tions  could  scarcely  be  met — what  freedom  of  thought 
have  they  left  for  any  such  thing  as  an  ideal  future?  With 
what  energy  is  their  protective  and  (if  the  word  is  not  too 
ugly  to  be  understood)  incubative  work  in  the  world  to 
be  done? 

Nakedness,  all  this,  begging  your  pardon,  although  not 
enough  to  make  a  lucid  novel,  and  although  not  in  the 
least  a  revival  of  the  old  Christian  misogyny  with  its  image 
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of  a  sweet-scented,  softly  drooping  sack  full  of  dirty  linen 
of  tissues  and  corruptions  and  sorrows.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary:  woman  is  clean  and  beautiful  in  our  minds  now  in 
her  worst  fever,  if  it  is  genuine.  But  even  praise  of  this 
sad  aspect  of  her  beauty  is  not  likely  to  please  or  flatter 
her;  she  is  as  vain  as  ever;  and  if  her  fever  is  not  genuine, 
but  one  of  the  above  excitements  about  having  a  right  to 
be  feverish,  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  satisfy  her,  scarcely 
possible  to  deal  with  her  peaceably  for  long — the  mere 
mention  of  it  is  an  insult. 

There  is  also  man’s  vanity  to  trouble  the  novelist.  It  too 
is  bound  to  be  hurt  if  it  is  not  flattered,  and,  as  regards 
his  values  or  virtues  in  love,  it  is  positively  martial.  And 
yet,  he  too  has  a  pathetic  secret;  it  has  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  passing;  what  is  it?  That  it  is  even  more 
anomalous  now  for  him  to  be  ably  passionate  than  for 
v/oman,  economically  and  by  right  of  real  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  to  be  in  a  position  to  require  constant  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  passion.  That,  by  one  thing  and  another  in  Western 
life  in  recent  years,  while  woman’s  sensibility  has  been 
sharpened  and  hollowed  out,  the  strength  of  man  has  been 
steadily  unstrung.  There  would  not  be  love  enough  in  the 
world  to  go  around,  even  if  he  did  remain  quite  faithful 
to  her  in  spirit.  In  most  cases,  at  most  ages,  he  is  not  even 
seeking  to  satisfy  his  desire — he  is  in  search  of  desire  to 
satisfy. 

What  would  the  husband  be  doing,  if  this  were  a  novel? 
Not  much  perhaps,  actively,  aggressively;  but  he  would  be 
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letting  a  good  many  things  be  done  to  him.  He  thinks 
perhaps,  in  his  way,  and  thinks  of  marriage  as  having 
brought  the  flight  of  his  life  down  to  earth,  clipped  his 
wings.  He  is  faithful,  it  may  be,  sulking  at  home,  com¬ 
placent  in  a  really  rather  unvirile  sort  of  sadness.  Or  his 
sensitive  vanity  avenges  itself  elsewhere,  most  often  falling 
in  love  with  money  and  acting  as  if  a  sort  of  virility  could 
be  proved  in  terms  of  it,  not  wanting  to  be  rich  for  any 
particular  reason,  but  just  confusing  work  with  play — it 
does  at  any  rate  get  him  out  of  the  home  circle.  Or  he 
takes  his  pleasure  as  he  finds  it,  in  unfastidious  greedy 
mouthfuls;  but,  under  the  influence  of  his  idealistic  and 
indignant  wife,  rarely  sees  in  what  might  be  lyric  out¬ 
bursts,  scattered  amid  the  grave  prose,  anything  more  than 
a  little  insignificant  vice.^  Or  he  dreams  of  divorce,  and  in 
due  time  succeeds  in  loving  anew;  but  in  order  to  do  so 
he  has  to  persuade  himself  that  the  second  wife  is  different 
from  the  first  (more  of  a  woman  or  less) ;  so  the  second 
enters  her  new  life  and  his  old  life  at  the  same  time, 
Galatea  II  on  Galatea  Fs  broken  pedestal,  from  which 
she  is  almost  bound  to  fall;  whereupon  he  either  settles 
back  into  one  of  his  previous  positions  (as  above) ,  or  be¬ 
gins  dreaming  anew  of  divorce  and  of  Galatea  III.  His 
nerves  are  all  unstrung  by  endings  and  beginnings;  the 

^Perhaps  this  very  changing  word  ought  to  be  defined,  if  only  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  good  will:  vice  is  any  activity  which  divides  a  man’s  mind 
in  two  parts,  one  willing  and  the  other  unwilling;  any  predilection  or 
habit  which  is  not  believed  to  be  worth  while  (to  say  the  least),  yet  is 
neither  dropped  out  of  one’s  conduct  or  one’s  imagination,  nor  given  a 
new  status. 
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realistic  faculties  in  him  badly  afFected  by  so  many  tem¬ 
porary  idealizations.  Now  he  is  almost  as  optimistic  as  a 
youngster;  then  there  comes  a  wave  of  young  depression; 
suddenly  he  grows  cynical,  seems  old — does  he  care,  and 
what  about?  Let  her  slide  (as  we  Americans  say,  or  used 
to) ;  he  is  ready  for  anything,  in  excess:  working,  earning, 
spending,  borrowing,  begetting,  even  believing,  with  fits  of 
patriotism  or  panic  sufficient  to  shake  down  worlds,  as 
worlds  are  now  constituted.  There  may  be  an  abundance 
of  actual  eroticism  in  his  life,  and  there  may  not.  As  a  rule 
the  man  who  has  much  to  do  with  women  leaves  the  con¬ 
scious  preoccupation  with  love  to  them  (just  as  he  leaves 
reading) ;  his  wife  or  mistress  makes  the  actual  mistakes 
in  their  joint  reasoning;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  god  of 
love  has  him  in  charge  too,  and  is  playing  a  more  equivocal 
game  with  him  than  ever. 

The  private  moods  which  this  rather  hollow-hearted 
man  has,  as  it  were,  hidden  in  public,  are  more  specifically 
expressive  in  the  next  generation,  as  is  often  the  case.  His 
younger  brother  or  his  son  is  as  fantastic  as  the  heroes  of 
Shakespeare  (or  it  may  be  the  heroines,  disguised  as  men) . 
Certainly  he  too  marries,  but  in  bad  humour  or  in  a  pas¬ 
sion,  knowing  in  advance  what  will  happen  to  his  wings; 
he  begins  where  his  elders — well,  began  leaving  off.  But 
he  takes  divorce  more  lightly,  not  only  fearing  it  less  but 
hoping  for  less  from  it;  dreams  more  recklessly,  of  real 
escape:  oh,  for  a  few  years  without  responsibilities  or  re¬ 
proaches,  somehow,  somewhere,  somewhere  abroad  per- 
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haps,  where  there  are  no  women  or  merely  many — even  a 
war  would  not  seem  to  him  all  misfortune  sometimes.  Or 
by  force  of  character  he  keeps  himself  altogether  out  of 
love  and  at  work,  and  so  dries  up,  and  his  instincts  are 
unsound  even  in  business.  Or  he  begins  early  slipping 
about,  like  Don  Juan,  among  the  one  thousand  and  three 
female  bodies,  this  one  and  then  that  one,  his  own  body 
good  for  playing  them  just  one  serenade  apiece.  His  father 
never  suspected  what  a  poor  creature  he  was  until  (prob¬ 
ably)  his  wife  or  mistress  learned  from  some  other  woman 
and  told  him;  a  new  generation  learns  its  lesson  from  the 
one  before;  so  from  the  start  the  son  may  be  Don  Juan 
in  his  tragic  aspect,  in  flight  from  the  statue  of  stone,  the 
stoniness  of  the  statue,  the  stony  spectre  of  impotence, 
making  love  as  often  as  he  can,  but  only  to  show  himself 
that  he  is  still  ahead.  Or  perhaps  he  is  a  sort  of  Othello, 
indecisive  between  appetite  and  affection,  excited  only  by 
some  woman,  only  attentive  to  and  believing  in  some  busi¬ 
ness-associate  or  friend.  Or  jealousy  altogether  takes  the 
place  of  appetite;  so  that  he  can  love  keenly  only  a  bit 
too  soon  or  a  bit  too  late.  Or  he  does  not  feel  jealousy  at 
all,  and  cannot  compete  for  his  satisfactions:  either  sur¬ 
renders  with  just  a  sigh,  or  lives  and  feels  as  if  in  a  world¬ 
wide  brothel,  where  all  are  alike  and  all  somehow  have  to 
be  paid.  In  any  case  a  pathetic  plaint  escapes  from  his  gal¬ 
lant  lips  too,  or  is  slowly  spelled  out  in  unsatisfactory 
action  as  if  it  were  a  manual  alphabet — a  plaint  antiphonal 
to  woman’s  and  the  world’s:  not  enough  pleasure,  not 
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enough  justice,  or  not  enough  of  himself.  Even  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  those  who  escape  from  women  alto¬ 
gether,  Shakespearean  figures  doubly  disguised  this  time, 
are  ill  at  ease.  Most  of  them  carry  along  with  them  what 
they  have  seemed  to  flee  from,  the  others’  unanswerable 
questions,  and  go  on  putting  the  inevitable  reality-bound 
senses  to  new  imaginary  tests;  they  do  not  know  either 
what  to  expect  and  nobly  to  strive  for,  or  what  not  to  ex¬ 
pect;  and  their  capricious  bedrooms  are  often  just  alche¬ 
mists’  laboratories  where  they  seek  the  elixir  of  youth  or 
the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Wondrous  world — with  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
spread  from  one  place  in  the  mud  of  earth  to  another,  by 
way  (almost)  of  heaven,  like  a  rainbow.  And  there  is  hope 
as  well  as  degradation  everywhere  along  the  rising  and 
falling  curves;  and  scandal,  unfortunately,  in  every  colour. 

To  make  it  quite  clear,  you  see,  if  this  were  a  novel, 
again  and  again  the  light  over  the  bed,  the  many  beds, 
would  have  to  be  turned  on,  unpleasant  though  impartial; 
more  and  more  nakedness  would  have  to  be  brought  to 
light.  Not  woman  alone  this  time  (sleepless,  tossing,  un¬ 
rouged,  humble) ;  one  must  have  a  duet  of  the  scabrous 
themes,  if  not  a  trio,  quartet,  quintet.  Man  there  beside 
her,  with  the  collar-ring  around  his  neck,  the  mark  of 
pavements  on  his  feet,  a  little  out  of  shape  here  and  there, 
too  white,  none  too  prodigally  strong.  There  they  lie,  both 
of  them,  sufficiently  like  their  Maker  (by  whatever  name 
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you  call  Him)  to  be  beautiful  even  in  this  predicament, 
but  much  too  human  to  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  true  realist  bows  before  them,  in  tenderness  and  in 
wonder.  Yet  his  attention  is  not  altogether  welcome.  Why 
not?  Dissatisfaction  with  each  other  is  written  in  their 
faces.  Dissatisfaction  with  love  itself  is  eloquent  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  rather  Gothic  attitudes;  they  still  lower  their  hands 
in  the  way  that  signified  horror  of  original  sin  once  upon 
a  time  and  now  means  nothing  but  dissatisfaction  and  a 
sense  of  being  not  quite  strong,  or  not  altogether  well- 
made.  No  one  likes  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  something  that  he  is  bound  to  go  on  doing  anyway, 
mechanically.  Man  is  even  more  distressed  by  the  realist’s 
attention  than  woman;  he  has  come  to  associate  this  in¬ 
satiability,  this  melancholy,  with  (may  we  say)  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  shame;  no  man  likes  to  be  reminded  of  his  femi¬ 
nine  traits. 

At  this  point,  woman  (it  would  be  a  woman,  a  reader, 
if  this  were  a  novel)  is  almost  certain  to  protest  that  she 
has  been  misunderstood.  What,  again?  Certainly;  she  will 
not  endure  all  this  coarse  examination,  without  the  flattery 
that  she  regards  as  artistic,  the  sympathy  that  she  thinks 
is  normal.  She  is  not,  she  thanks  her  stars,  discontented 
to  that  extent. 

Though  sympathetic  in  his  way,  the  realist,  trying  to  be 
like  a  mirror,  there  at  the  foot  of  the  marriage-bed  or 
pleasure-bed,  is  obliged  to  answer:  Sorry,  madam;  your 
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husband  and  sons  are  discontented  for  you  and  (to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent)  with  you. 

Man  also  protests:  Let  us  have  no  more  of  the  flesh,  if 
you  please;  give  us  the  modern  spirit,  the  hope  of  the 
world,  if  you  can;  no  more  superior  pornography;  sex  is 
just  a  little  bit  of  nature,  no  more  important  than  the 
angleworms  in  the  ground,  a  few  minutes  every  few  days, 
grown  men  are  not  interested,  what  does  it  matter,  etc. 

The  realist — what  else  can  he  do — replies:  Sorry, 
friend;  it  does  matter.  What  matters  is  that  you  seem  not 
to  be  having  a  good  enough  time  as  an  angleworm  (if  you 
like)  to  make  a  real  effort  to  safeguard  the  earth  through 
which  you  wriggle.  You  have  so  little  practice  in  telling 
and  hearing  and  accepting  intimate  truths  such  as  the 
above,  that  other  novelties  in  your  civilization  are  doing 
away  with  it  once  and  for  all  by  accident,  all  ignored  and 
unhindered.  You  say  you  are  not  interested;  but  your 
excessive  doing  and  not  caring,  insistent  desire  and  ap¬ 
parent  indifference,  in  other  respects  as  well,  no  longer 
seem  quite  normal. 

Having  said  which,  the  young  author  bows  even  lower 
than  before,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  queens  or 
(to  all  intents  and  purposes)  divinities.  His  eyes  ache  with 
the  too  copious,  confused,  wonderfully  immodest,  but  ir¬ 
resolute  vision.  His  mind  in  its  undertone  mutters  to  his 
heart  to  stop  beating  to  excess,  and  shaking  the  hand 
which  holds  the  pen.  Sorry,  he  says  once  more,  but  the 
word  is  addressed  to  no  one.  He  is  sorry  not  to  be  a  better. 
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above  all,  a  stronger  man,  a  better  man  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion;  he  fancies  the  riflFrafF  of  letters  gathering,  like  a  very 
force  of  nature,  to  embrace  him  and  to  hide  the  light  he 
has  seen  (though  a  stormy  light)  and  to  congratulate  him. 
Not  even  a  realist!  For  the  chances  are,  in  spite  of  the 
explicit  pride  of  his  various  answers,  that  he  has  been 
undone  by  what  man  and  woman  have  just  said;  the 
chances  are  that  he  is  dependent  upon  them  for  a  living. 
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So  (we  realized)  we  had  spoken  lightly  when,  in  the 
Nymphenburg  gardens,  we  had  rejoiced  in  literature’s  im¬ 
munity  to  the  poverties  of  the  age. 

Like  mechanical  nightingales,  irritated  into  song  by  per¬ 
haps  accidental  pressure  upon  some  intimate  combination 
of  buttons  and  springs,  men  say  the  same  things  over  and 
over,  scarcely  knowing  why.  Apparently  a  great  many  be¬ 
have  with  a  similar  automatic  spontaneity;  so  their  phrases 
are  of  interest  to  others  than  obedient  authors.  Western 
history,  including  moral  history,  has  reached  a  point 
where  strict  logic  and  level-headedness  are  called  for;  that 
needs  no  repeating.  Even  the  healthiest,  the  most  lucidly 
selfish,  the  wisest  of  men  can  scarcely  decide  what  to  do 
or  even  approve  next;  that  is  evident.  Therefore  men  for 
whom  there  can  be  no  question  of  just  deciding,  whose 
idealism  floats  overhead  undefiled  by  any  contact  with 
themselves  in  action;  men  with  this  jerkiness  of  mentality, 
this  accidental  array  in  all  their  reasoning,  of  sore  points 
— frighten  one  somewhat. 

Why  are  they  so  squeamish?  What  do  they  mean  when 
they  talk  like  that — ^grown  men,  healthy  men,  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  sex,  etc. — making  the  same  objections,  in  fact, 
to  any  sort  of  poetry  about  disease  or  death?  Is  it  no 
longer  true  that  grown  men  die  and  the  body  corrupts  both 
before  and  after?  Has  man  been  emancipated  from  mat- 
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ter?  His  very  being  and  the  most  abstract  operations  of 
the  spirit  in  him,  do  they  no  longer  depend  upon  fermen¬ 
tations  in  the  belly,  distillations  in  the  liver,  potions  mixed 
in  glands  and  drunk  by  thirsty  nerve-centres?  Since  when? 
Have  men  and  women  stopped  being  possessed  at  intervals 
by  an  intolerable  need  to  touch  one  another,  to  act,  con¬ 
tour  for  contour,  in  the  way  that  mirrors  reflect,  to  be 
prostrate  and  magnificently  shivering,  to  breathe  not  fresh 
air  but  that  of  one  another’s  nostrils? 

But  the  easily  shocked  culture-lover  points  out  that 
equally  true  facts  may  not  be  of  equal  consequence,  and 
that  Racine  saw  no  necessity  to  mention  the  fleas  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  the  improvised  latrines  along  the 
marble  stairways.  Ah,  but  they  really  were  incidental: 
Louis  XIV’s  courtiers  doubtless  all  knew  that  they  were 
temporary,  soon  to  be  set  right,  abolished;  it  was  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  godson,  after  all,  not  some  reforming  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer,  who  invented  what  is  still  known  by 
English  initials  the  world  over;  the  problem  of  hygiene 
was  solved  early  in  history,  its  practice  merely,  lazily,  de¬ 
layed.  The  problem  of  pleasure,  involving  as  it  does  the 
moral  health  of  Christendom  and  the  future  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  still  needs  solving.  Are  we  to  dare  only  what 
Racine  or  some  one  else  in  the  old  days  did?  Precedent  is 
a  fine  thing;  but  courage  by  precedent  is  not  really  courage 
at  all.  There  is  a  difference  between  fleas  on  the  outside 
of  our  bodies  and  the  worms  inside  them  when  we  are 
dead;  between  some  humorous  little  scatological  detail 
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and  the  flesh  in  its  entire  glory,  enwrapping  even  thought; 
between  some  flippant  lifting  up  of  the  skirts  of  life  as  it 
passes  (a  matter  of  fashions  in  modesty  at  a  given  epoch, 
or  nervousness  at  a  given  age)  and  the  sight  and  sound 
and  palpable  rush  of  desire’s  good  and  bad  weather  al¬ 
ternating  in  man,  as  in  a  romantic  landscape.  Is  the  differ¬ 
ence  so  hard  to  distinguish?  On  the  one  hand,  ephemera 
and  little  insults  to  our  natural  dignity,  indeed.  On  the 
other,  one  of  the  essential  and  eternal  (therefore,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  tell,  divine)  aspects  of  being  human.  The  man 
to  whom  the  former  is  welcome  doubtless  has  bad  taste; 
the  man  who  hates  and  forbids  the  latter,  in  a  novel,  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  be  very  superior  to  nature  in  every 
respect. 

The  man  who  thinks  of  himself  as  a  stylist,  in  letters 
or  just  in  life,  also  protests:  an  unconventional  insistence 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  illness  or  passion,  or  a  rough 
or  antique  word — it  shocks,  and  therefore  spoils  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  a  work  of  art,  its  harmony,  elegance,  beauty.  What 
about  the  Elizabethans,  including  Shakespeare?  What 
about  the  century  after  that,  Dryden  and  the  great  small- 
fry?  We  lack  that  old  power,  they  say,  but  we  have  our 
good  taste,  and  should  strive  for  perfection.  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  academic  rules  excluding  certain  subjects,  re¬ 
nouncing  certain  methods,  again  and  again  the  fine  arts 
are  encouraged  to  die,  so  that  they  may  lie  in  ideal  state, 
purged  of  every  imperfection  of  here-below,  stiff,  purified. 
Thank  Heaven,  only  in  the  Far  East  (where  even  an  ac- 
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tor’s  gestures  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  their 
traditional  meaning  by  this  time,  in  many  cases,  forgot¬ 
ten)  has  any  art  ever  reached  this  point  of  perfection. 

The  matter  of  shock,  by  the  way:  when  a  doctor  sets 
about  a  diagnosis,  does  he  not  try  to  discover  the  points 
in  the  patient’s  body  that  are  easily  shocked,  his  light  pres¬ 
sure  freely  wandering,  coming  upon  strange  little  sore 
places?  Finally  does  he  not  try  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  by  some  penetrating  medicine,  or  even  the  knife? 
These  deep  delicate  felons  in  the  mind,  these  bruised  moral 
nerves — would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  cauterize  them 
(perhaps  with  a  very  blaze  of  indecency)  and  be  done 
with  them  once  and  for  all? 

The  idealist  of  a  certain  age,  the  man  who  has  made  a 
long  sacrifice  of  himself  for  fine  art  or  culture  or  even 
good  manners,  with  the  mournful  puritanism  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  man  of  the  world  or  an  unworldly  disdain,  looks 
down  upon  the  whole  base  problem  of  pleasure  and  moral 
health,  however  it  manifests  itself,  in  conversation  or  in 
writing  or  in  practice.  Yet  in  his  day  he  too  drank  a  love- 
philtre  upon  occasion,  and  his  ideas  were  obscured  or  his 
work  interrupted  by  the  consequent  wormlike  trembling, 
Wagnerian  rapture.  Having  contracted  a  costly  marriage, 
or  been  bound  by  a  passion  that,  in  the  cloudy  terms  of 
his  time,  seemed  shameful,  he  too  may  have  had  to  work 
just  for  a  wage,  and  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and  be  herded 
down  the  social  scale  among  inferior  acquaintances  with 
merely  light  morals,  and  lived  all  weakened  in  a  disgrace 
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which  could  be  illuminated,  disinfected,  and  drained — 
now  at  last,  at  last — as  if  it  were  some  dark  marsh.  Like 
Lord  Byron  and  Chateaubriand  and  (they  say)  Melville, 
he  may  yet  have  some  of  his  work  expurgated  or  burned; 
or  be  allowed  to  live  in  humble  frugal  peace  among  tri¬ 
umphant  dependents  just  on  condition  that  he  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  nothing  troublesome.  Perhaps  he  too,  like 
Parnell,  in  the  days  when  the  cloudy  code  was  very  simple, 
was  put  to  shame  in  public  by  what  he  was  proudest  of  in 
private,  just  when  the  public  had  terrible  need  of  him,  for 
its  good.  There  will  always  be  a  new  Parnell  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  dark  secret,  so  long  as  the  old  secretiveness  (perhaps 
a  Christian  thing)  lasts. 

The  great  doctors  and  psychologists  of  the  first  part  of 
our  century,  regarded  as  indecent  in  their  youth,  are  also 
inclined  in  their  old  age  to  frown  upon  scandal,  shaming 
the  poor  poet  or  rebel  with  clever  categorical  words.  They 
never  did  care  for  art  much;  but  it  is  even  less  certain  than 
before  that  their  analytical  cures  accomplish  as  much  as 
the  mere  burning  and  cleansing  and  shocking  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  word;  and  by  the  late  war  and  the  present  peace,  the 
ideal  of  manhood  for  which  they  laboured  has  been  some¬ 
what  discredited.  Their  ideally  able  man  with  lots  of 
money  and  lots  of  children,  knowing  how  to  assert  himself 
and  compel  respect,  the  bourgeois,  the  Burger,  the  normal 
good  citizen,  has  made  a  mess  of  his  world  (too  much 
unsound  money,  precisely,  and  too  many  children)  and 
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does  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  If  the  word  neurotic 
is  to  be  used,  may  we  say  that  it  is  the  neurotic’s  turn? 

We  should  not  expect  too  much  of  the  old  men.  They 
have  lived  ardently  and  kindly,  if  not  perspicaciously,  and 
have  a  right  to  rest.  Besides,  it  is  not  they  who  are  in 
danger;  they  are  not  likely  to  live  to  see  the  next  war,  the 
next  revolution.  A  certain  number  of  millions  of  the  rest 
of  us  probably  will.  Already,  in  imagination,  embittered, 
it  is  our  war;  it  can  be  our  revolution,  if  we  get  started 
at  it  in  time  and  avert  the  war;  it  is  our  unripe  salvation 
that  is  dangling,  you  might  say,  on  the  tree  of  life. 

So  long  as  the  old  secretiveness  lasts,  so  long  as  we  are 
expected  positively  not  to  face  the  facts  of  what  we  all  do 
and,  in  spirit  and  flesh,  all  that  privately  happens,  how 
can  we  learn  to  face  and  quietly  deal  with  the  new  state 
of  affairs? 

We  may  as  well  begin  at  the  beginning,  at  birth,  from 
birth,  even  before,  and  up  to  death;  begin  by  knowing 
more  and  more,  hearing,  saying,  learning  more.  More 
about  that  beginning  and  end  in  one — death,  in  respect  to 
which  morbid  means  wholesome:  how  health  and  sickness 
interweave  and  wind  all  about  us.  How  the  one  collab¬ 
orates  with  the  other  to  house  the  soul  and  feed  it  and 
quench  its  thirst  (health  being  its  water,  sickness  its  wine) . 
How  the  momentary  victory  of  health  is  advantageous  to 
the  soul,  but  the  supremacy  of  sickness  in  the  end  is  even 
more  necessary — for  man  must  die.  How  hard  and  loving 
a  gaze  is  required  if  we  are  to  recognize  both  God’s  hands 
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at  work,  and  press  them  both  to  our  lips,  with  due  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

More  about  birth  and  its  flowery  mechanism,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  by-products,  the  seed  to  sprout  and  the  fruit 
just  to  be  eaten.  Amid  spontaneous  laughter,  rippling  up 
and  down  being  as  a  whole,  and  sometimes  ideal  weeping 
— pains  and  rewards,  noble  and  ignoble  lessons:  in  the 
past,  may  we  say,  God  was  wise  enough,  working  in  and 
by  accident;  He  peopled  the  world  well  enough,  moder¬ 
ately  (by  the  act  of  darkness,  as  it  was  called,  when,  for 
simple  needs  of  society,  one  could  see  well  enough  in  the 
dark) ;  now  and  then,  also  He  depopulated  it  sufiiciently, 
without  too  much  harming  the  residue.  How  miserable  is 
man,  not  to  say  woman,  now  that  they  must  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  still  cannot  decide!  It  is  so  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  soul  not  to  feel  sterile  or  defeated;  yet  it  seems 
that  certain  sterilities  and  surrenders  are  necessary — for 
man  must  eat,  and  eat  his  new  costly  healthy  meals  in 
peace.  How  miserable,  man  and  woman,  now  that  they 
can  no  longer  safely  live  for  the  old  purposes  alone  (the 
aggrandizement  of  the  family,  the  victories  of  the  state, 
etc.)  and  are  still  unable  to  see  new  purposes!  Love- 
impulses  may  be  misapplied,  outside  the  home  circle  or 
love  circle — that  they  have  seen,  to  their  sorrow;  they  may 
be  well  applied  also;  how?  Instinct  may  be  deformed  for 
the  worse,  but  also  for  the  better;  how?  If  instinct  is  to 
be  kept  intact  at  all  costs,  other  faculties  around  it  may 
be  deformed,  and  so  it  may  bring  about  precisely  what  it 
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is  supposed  to  prevent:  the  undoing  of  the  species  and 
its  way  of  life.  What  else  is  there?  How  else? 

More  of  praise  and  more  of  blame  will  provoke  in  man 
all  that,  unbeknown  to  himself,  he  knows. 

There  is  no  use  our  aspiring,  either  for  our  way  of 
thinking  or  our  way  of  working,  to  an  innocence  of  trou¬ 
badours  and  church-builders,  the  plain,  radiant  embodi¬ 
ment  of  overflowing  impulse,  beauties  of  angelic  animal 
and  inspired  child;  that  was  the  day  of  faith.  It  is  hopeless 
to  envy  the  courtesies  of  Versailles,  its  glorious  under¬ 
statement,  throne-room  grace;  that  was  the  age  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  we  cry  for  faith,  we  do  not  mean  quite 
what  the  word  classically  meant:  that  listening  in  every 
nerve  to  an  infinite  absent  concert,  that  sensibility  as  of 
some  prehistoric  temple  vibrating  and  making  a  little  melo¬ 
dious  uproar  toward  the  still  unrisen  sun,  that  mild  Gothic 
madness  about  the  unknown — but  rather  interest,  in  love 
of,  and  courage  about  what  we  already  know,  more  or 
less  scientifically.  And  before  we  have  ceased  our  Alex¬ 
andrian  ambitions  and  Carthaginian  conquests,  until  we 
have  settled  down  (literally  and  figuratively)  to  defend 
our  borders,  what  right  have  we  to  the  dignity  of  gover¬ 
nors,  to  a  royal  literature,  subtle  and  well-dressed? 

This  is  an  age  of  seeing  and  learning;  an  age  of  sci¬ 
ences  all  absorbed  by  meetings  of  matter  with  ghost  of 
matter  (it  might  be  Hamlet  and  his  father,  on  laboratory 
ramparts) ;  in  the  spiritual  traits  of  flesh  and  intellect’s 
carnal  being;  in  the  soul  of  radium,  the  body  of  lead,  for 
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example;  in  marriages  of  ideas  with  tissues  in  all  that 
exists,  as  in  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  at  all, 
beyond  these  adventures  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  sur¬ 
gery,  physics,  etc.,  if  we  are  to  last  long  enough  to  have 
been  anything,  among  history’s  various  masterpieces,  it 
must  be  by  admitting,  learning  from,  imagining — well,  the 
plain  truth.  The  whole  plain  truth:  evidently  there  is,  can 
be,  no  other  God  for  us,  not  in  any  case  until  that  one  has 
got  His  work  done. 

A  mere  age  of  prudery,  of  double  standards  and  flat¬ 
tery  and  personal  discretion,  is  necessarily  an  age  of  chiefs 
of  state,  modest-looking  and  mealy-mouthed,  incapable 
of  plain  speech  as  of  adequate  action,  and  of  masses  swept 
by  regular  plagues  of  ignorant  feeling,  all-powerful  and 
altogether  helpless;  an  age,  naturally,  of  paper  currency 
based  just  on  optimism,  of  equivocal  banking  and  secret 
diplomacy,  of  world-imprudence  and  world-war  finally, 
with  any  old  revolution  bungling  in  among  the  cadavers — 
just  such  an  age  as  this,  in  fact,  if  it  goes  on  as  it  has 
begun.  Shall  we  let  it  go  on?  We  young  or  youngish  ones, 
shall  we  hold  back  our  hands  from  scrapping  the  whole 
dubious  system,  from  breaking  the  honourable  chain  of 
habits  and  habits  of  thought?  Are  we  just  being  crude 
and  petulant  when  we  say  that  we  are  sick  of  old  fellows 
and  old  ideals?  Look  what  they  have  done  and  are  about 
to  do. 

No — (it  is  a  cry  of  hope  as  well  as  exasperation).  It 
shall  be  an  age  of  telling  the  truth.  A  worldly  age,  if  you 
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like,  a  carnal  age,  all  infatuated  with  mere  man,  never 
more  than  life-size:  it  must,  indeed,  bore  some  people.  An 
age  of  confessions  and  curiosities:  yes,  it  must  shock  some 
people.  An  adolescent  age,  undressing  and  looking  and 
showing-olf — oh,  well,  there  were  also  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
Not  so  lovely  a  couple  this  time,  no  doubt,  amid  our  flocks 
of  half-domesticated  machines,  undoing  merely  stylish 
shepherd’s  rags  around  rather  asymmetrical  figures — but 
side  by  side,  as  before,  hand  in  hand,  and  a  bit  closer  still 
presently,  when  they  know  what  there  is  to  know:  how 
each  may  have  his  pleasure,  yet  keep  from  doing  the  other 
harm,  and  how  (in  spite  of  the  lively  imagination)  oh, 
how  to  be  content.  Then  once  more,  under  the  swaying 
international  leaves,  in  almost  the  same  sun  and  shadow  as 
in  the  world’s  early  morning,  there  may  be  a  little  more 
whispering,  whistling,  bargaining,  and  peace,  a  little 
longer. 
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A  Parallel 

The  intimate  relations  between  man  and  woman,  the 
rise  between  them  today  of  fictitious  standards,  the  half¬ 
hearted  pursuit  of  the  humble  pleasures,  and  (in  disap¬ 
pointment)  the  mingling  of  indignation  with  desire  ever 
reaching  beyond  possibility,  the  dangerous  grudges,  and 
the  idealistic  distaste  for  saying  and  seeing  things  nakedly 
— it  all  makes  a  strange  parallel  to  other  contemporary 
relations:  that  between  economic  class  and  class,  between 
peoples  and  their  elected  governments,  between  intoler¬ 
ably  self-centered  states  and  the  group  of  states  with  whose 
general  fate  they  must  prevail  or  fall/ 

The  uselessness  of  the  man  of  letters,  choosing  to  be 
a  mouthpiece  rather  than  to  rule  or  reveal,  being  or  soon 
becoming  a  humble  wage-earner,  or  making  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  work  as  if  he  were — ^not  only  does  it  mean  a 
decline  of  the  fine  art  of  letters  as  such,  but  it  is  like  all 
the  other  betrayals  of  mankind  in  the  time  of  its  new  trials, 
running  true  to  form,  the  form  of  the  careers  of  demo¬ 
cratic  statesmen,  and  masters  of  universal  education,  and 
other  moulders  of  public  opinion. 

These  realizations  of  the  unity  of  the  trouble  make 
one’s  heart,  in  fear  and  a  sort  of  weariness,  contract  in  the 
way  a  sponge  does. 

^  The  reader  who  feels  that  this  and  the  comparison  which  follows  are  far¬ 
fetched,  yet  has  the  patience  to  give  the  matter  further  consideration,  may 
turn  back  to  page  225  and  reread  the  intervening  sections  as  an  allegory. 
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Fraulein  Neumann 

Down  the  valley  of  a  river  called  the  Main,  amid  small 
factories,  shaggy  fields,  waters  unlovely,  hills  wooded  and 
rough — we  hurried  the  car:  a  grim  night  (for  summer) 
was  falling.  There  at  the  right  and  the  left,  on  high, 
amid  and  against  the  fading  hour,  stood  a  monastery 
church,  Banz,  and  a  pilgrimage  church,  Vierzehnheiligen, 
seeming  to  be  kin  as  any  two  lions  in  the  desert  do:  yellow 
also,  and  leonine  in  shape,  the  haunches  of  the  naves  well 
back,  the  heads  arrogant. 

We  had  chosen  to  visit  the  latter,  because  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  name  and  because  of  an  anecdote,  a  fourteen-fold 
bit  of  hagiology.  The  ways  to  it  were  intended  for  pious 
feet,  not  motor-cars;  the  first  two  impracticable,  and  the 
the  third  very  steep:  stony,  muddy,  again  stony.  How  in¬ 
effectively  placed,  we  thought,  as  we  drew  near:  too  high, 
too  close  to  the  crest  of  the  height^  with  no  natural  es¬ 
planade  before  it,  rearing  above  any  possible  frame  of 
trees.  You  might  think  that  the  great  builder  or  his  patron 
had  felt  an  almost  vulgar  desire  to  match  the  opposite 
monastery,  or  to  dominate  and  astonish  pilgrims.  The  real 
reason  for  its  location,  the  anecdote  in  question,  is  that, 
on  this  spot,  some  while  before  America  was  discovered, 
vierzehn  Heilige,  fourteen  saints,  Nothelfer,  helpers  in 
need,  appeared  to  a  local  boy  tending  sheep. 

What  supernatural  wealth — the  history  or  historical 
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fiction  of  the  church!  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it, 
unless  it  be  the  profusion  of  metals  and  semi-precious 
stones  of  which  the  New  Jerusalem  was  built  (St.  John’s 
very  Semitic  imagination  outdoing  itself  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation^  though  in  the  moderate  Greek  tongue) .  In 
the  case  of  The  Golden  Legend  and  the  other  collections 
of  saints’  lives,  the  jewelry  is  psychological,  the  profusion 
human;  they  never  pall.  Truth  or  fiction — what  matter? 
At  least  one  early  churchman,  John  Angeloptes,  was 
sainted  for  having  been  assisted  at  mass  by  an  angel  the 
only  proof  of  whose  presence  was  that  he  said  he  saw  it. 
The  less  superficial  sciences  of  today,  contrary  to  one’s 
thoughtless  impression,  encourage  such  generosities  of  be¬ 
lief,  not  only  by  showing  miracles  and  apparitions  of  their 
own,  but  by  schooling  the  mind  to  set  aside  preconceptions, 
no  matter  how  intelligent,  and  to  come  to  a  series  of  hypo¬ 
thetical  conclusions  based  upon  the  evidence  alone.  The 
sole  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  during  the  early  effer¬ 
vescence  of  our  Christian  intellect  and  European  flesh  is 
the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

So  it  is  vulgar  to  doubt.  Of  course  it  is  stupid  to  ap¬ 
prove,  just  because  one  is  able  to  believe;  it  is  unwise  to 
prefer  to  whatever  truth  is  one’s  immediate  business  that 
of  which  (by  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  as  it  were  at  a 
great  height,  unsteadily)  one  is  able  to  catch  a  mere 
glimpse;  and  it  usually  makes  trouble  to  try,  or  even  to 
wish,  to  transfer  any  bizarre  old  phenomenon  to  the  scene 
of  a  later  epoch. 
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Not  that  saints  are  obsolete/  In  central  Europe  just 
now  there  is  a  certain  Miss  Neumann  whose  derangements 
and  strange  talents  have  been  found  by  unbelievers  and 
even  sceptical  doctors,  they  tell  us,  to  be  as  sublimely  out 
of  the  way  as  they  seem.  But  what  the  latter  would  have 
to  say  about  her  case,  if  they  understood  it — how,  step  by 
step,  metamorphosis  of  nerve  after  nerve,  organ  after 
organ  steadily  crucified  upon  some  mental  structure  into 
uncanny  shape  or  condition,  it  could  result  from,  well, 
perhaps  syphilis  five  generations  back — would  seem  to 
us  today  more  miraculous  than  any  explanation  mystics 
are  in  a  position  to  give,  more  gloriously  indicative  of  the 
workings  of  the  Almighty  than  the  church’s  everlasting 
symbolism  and  its  thankless  application  of  such  super¬ 
human  examples  to  the  petty  problems  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  believers. 

The  sordid  mysteries  of  Fraulein  Neumann’s  predica¬ 
ment,  they  say,  are  accompanied  by  no  less  unusual  virtue. 
The  wide-spread  excitement  about  her  is  displeasing,  dis¬ 
appointing,  nevertheless.  Is  it  not  typical  of  this  medical 
age?  Real  sickness  caught  by  the  saintly  body  and  thus 
cured  in  the  body  to  which  it  came  naturally;  real  blood 
streaming  from  the  eyes  on  Friday;  a  real  stomach  so  per¬ 
verted  from  its  function  as  to  require  little  or  no  food — 
all  flesh,  picturesque  flesh.  No  wonder  that  in  such  a  pres- 

^  At  least  when  we  use  the  word  historically,  we  had  better  agree  to 
mean,  not  just  an  astonishingly  good  man  or  woman,  but  one  whose  actions 
and  involuntary  reactions  are  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  ordinary  human 
habits  but  closely  in  harmony  with  one  or  more  of  the  acts  of  the  unfor¬ 
gettable  drama  in  Palestine. 
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ence,  all  those  in  flight  from  the  ordinary,  yet  materialists 
still,  palpitate  with  a  variety  of  extraordinary  feelings.  One 
might  indeed  profitably  go  further;  higher  and  lower  mean¬ 
ings  are  to  be  read  into  it;  this  may  be  said  even  of  the 
sort  of  erotic  phantasy  which  astounds  the  outsider.  The 
interest  of  all  the  extravagance  of  nature  in  mankind  is 
evident;  but  its  value  depends  entirely  on  the  interpreting 
brain;  physical  oddities,  anomalous  organs,  in  religion  as 
in  love,  count  for  very  little  in  themselves. 

A  saint  that  would  suit  us  better  now  would  be  one 
whose  saintliness  as  such  might  scarcely  show,  residing  in 
a  continually  ardent  brain,  a  never  bored  or  clouded  heart; 
consisting  of  energy  and  resolution  and  even  common 
sense  communicable  then  and  there,  here  and  now,  to  many 
others,  voters,  readers,  money-makers,  surrendering  lovers, 
surrendering  soldiers.  If  one  imagined  that,  with  her  back¬ 
ward  vision,  Fraulein  Neumann  had  seen  what  to  do  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations  and  between  them  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  one  would  resent  her  sacred  pleasures  and 
pains  in  the  Bohemian  village  as  so  much  hedonism;  if  one 
believed  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  function  of  God  Him¬ 
self  to  love  mankind,  one  might  be  embittered  by  His 
failure  to  make  Himself  clear  on  so  grave  a  historical 
occasion  as  the  present;  and  if  He  enabled  her  to  work 
miracles — surely  the  healing  of  some  sick  person  is  rela¬ 
tively  inconsequential.  In  the  days  of  Our  Lord,  doctors 
did  not  do  so  every  day,  and  it  sufficed  to  show  His  super¬ 
nal  efi-ectiveness.  In  due  time  St.  Leo  persuaded  Attila  not 
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to  sack  Rome;  St.  Joan  was  a  marechal  of  France;  St. 
Catherine  labored  for  the  unification  of  her  country,  Pan- 
Italy,  the  United  States  of  Italy  (familiar,  scarcely 
reputable  words) .  The  lack  of  such  men  and  women, 
unfortunately,  is  more  touching  than  the  presence  on  earth 
of  the  saintly  Miss  Neumann.  And  what  we  who  could 
not  be  saints  anyway  need  and  lack,  in  the  way  of  faith, 
is  what  St.  John  Angeloptes’  parishioners  evidently  had: 
an  instinct  about  the  value  of  men,  willingness  to  believe 
in  one  or  two  (presidents  of  republics,  for  example)  long 
enough  for  them  to  get  a  bit  of  their  work  done  for  us 
all.  The  miracle  called  for  now  is  in  the  nature  of  a  de¬ 
scent  upon  our  earth  of  the  coldest  truths,  the  humblest 
virtues;  some  would  call  them  Russian  virtues,  some  Chris¬ 
tian;  but  there  would  have  to  be  among  them  surely  a  few 
new  ones  peculiar  to  over-civilized  society:  down  and  down 
through  the  same  old  air  upon  not  necessarily  magnificent 
feathers  amid  our  indiscreet  ability,  ashamed  wealth,  pam¬ 
pered  poverty,  dishonest  love,  illogical  culture,  ineffectual 
self-government,  desperate  peace,  unwanted  war — as  the 
fourteen  saints  descended  here  before  the  German  shep¬ 
herd,  to  heal  an  appointed  illness  or  two  each. 
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V  ierzehnheiligen 

There  was  no  odiousness  in  Vierzehnheiligen  on  the 
day  of  our  visit;  none  of  the  showing-olf  of  dreadful  cases 
to  be  faced  in  Lourdes,  the  more  shocking  in  that  one  is 
always  in  doubt  whether  it  is  the  local  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  or  the  sufferers  themselves  who  chiefly  do  it. 
In  Lourdes,  furthermore,  most  of  those  infirm  enough  for 
it  to  have  seemed  worth  while  coming  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  obviously  might  as  well  have  died  at  home;  even 
miraculously  healed,  they  would  scarcely  be  others’  equals 
in  the  race  or  course  of  education  or  mystic  tragic  love- 
affair  that  life  is.  Here  in  Franconia,  on  the  contrary,  one 
could  come  quietly,  privately;  invite  one’s  nerves  and 
brain  to  spread  out  their  mighty  wings,  and  do  what  they 
can  for  the  flesh;  and  then  just  go  away,  perhaps  no 
better,  perhaps  (anyway)  in  peace. 

The  church  and  the  little  palatial  dwelling  adjoining 
are  Roman  in  style:  all  geometry,  cones  and  planes  and 
hollows;  abstract  weight  upon  columns;  seemingly  visible 
echoes  in  shallow  niches;  immobile  air  of  various  times  of 
the  day,  various  in  density,  put  up  in  walls  according  to 
the  architect’s  fancy  (so  it  looks)  — all  in  a  peculiar  yellow 
local  stone,  huge  and  bright  against  the  dull  heavens. 

Inside,  it  is  a  rainbow;  the  spectrum  just  purified  in  its 
tenderest  tones,  separated,  and  then  curled,  folded,  braided 
as  if  it  were  a  fine  head  of  hair.  No  real  marble,  but  that 
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of  imagination  and  artifice,  Italian  of  course,  polished 
polychrome  stucco  at  its  best:  shades  of  canary  birds  and 
sand-beaches,  flesh-colours  of  every  clim.ate  and  race,  Midi 
tans,  Saxon  blood-pink  and  blondness  and  Jewish  pallor. 
The  whole  shape  as  well  as  the  colour  is  fantastic,  so  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  supplementary  forms:  the  choir  swinging 
high,  the  pulpit  with  its  well-modelled  heavenly  guards 
at  attention,  the  pillars  more  than  an  armful  round 
stripped  to  the  skin  in  a  great  deal  of  the  boldest  light, 
the  usual  large  bouquets  of  abstract  blossom,  sheaves  of 
gilt,  and  a  swooning,  swimming,  flying,  poising  of  heav¬ 
enly  hosts — in  abundance  but  (Heaven  knows  why)  with¬ 
out  seeming  in  excess:  a  little  St.  Peter’s  for  a  little  child. 
The  baroque  rectangle  is  magnificently  broken  by  two 
half-moons  of  balcony,  extending  a  little  way  toward  each 
other;  and  there  under  and  between  them  in  the  middle 
is  a  large  ornamental  structure  somewhat  like  the  top  of 
a  bride’s  cake  or  (rather)  like  a  fountain  with  holy  tri¬ 
tons  and  coloured  stucco  streams,  and  under  that,  the 
shallow  crypt,  the  spot  where  the  fourteen  saints  landed. 

Several  simple  men  worshipped  without  a  sound;  then 
they  went  out  with  a  clatter  of  boots  which  comforted  us 
for  the  noise  our  Protestant  feet  had  been  making.  At  a 
given  moment  we  all  saw,  beside  the  crypt,  against  the 
fluttering  candlelight,  two  little  identical  figures  all  in 
crimson,  with  gold  as  well  as  crimson  glowing  on  their 
heads.  It  might  have  been  a  sequel  to  the  shepherd’s  vision, 
an  extra  pair  of  the  heavenly  delegates.  Because  of  their 
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exact  likeness,  what  two  of  us  did  think  (without  men¬ 
tioning  it  then)  was  that  our  tired  eyes,  teased  by  so  many 
colours  and  the  strange  twilight,  were  seeing  double.  Two 
little  girls,  in  reality;  their  crowns — old-fashioned  bows 
and  German  hair.  We  wanted  to  see  them  close  up,  but 
they  disappeared. 

We  forgot  to  count  the  saints  standing  upon  or  amid 
the  slippery -looking  curves  over  the  crypt;  doubtless  all 
fourteen  were  there.  One  held  his  head  in  his  hands,  on  a 
level  with  his  stomach:  the  patron  saint  of  professional 
writers,  we  said  gleefully.^  Christopher,  the  patron  of 
automobilists  and  porters;  Hubert,  the  dogs’  saint;  ten 
others.  We  brought  away  a  medallion  representing  the 
event,  but  did  not  recognize  them  all.  It  would  have  been 
embarrassing  to  inquire  of  a  Catholic  friend,  who  would 
have  identified  them  all  too  efficiently;  given  the  wrong 
explanations,  inadequate  or  irrelevant;  and,  having  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  exclude  us  from  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
scarcely  have  left  that  right  unexercised.  We  wanted  to 
see  them  for  ourselves;  a  mere  farmer’s  boy  did,  after  all — 
not  necessarily  the  same  ones  he  saw.  From  the  first  word 
of  all  this  in  Baedeker,  it  was  of  ourselves  we  had  been 
thinking:  what,  in  the  way  of  patron  saints,  we  needed. 
We  tried  to  make  a  list  of  them,  and  probably  shall  do  so 
more  than  once  before  we  are  through;  fourteen  ought  to 
be  enough. 

One,  for  example,  against  cancer:  the  foul  fiend  that 

was  the  saint  of  France,  in  fact. 
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seems  to  be  threatening  to  materialize  with  every  little 
sore  on  contemporary  bodies.  Dear  God,  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  voices  are  always  saying,  let  the  problem  be  solved 
before  my  turn  comes. 

Two,  against  tuberculosis,  the  soft  sweet  disease  that 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  want,  the  good  death  amid 
mountain  scenery,  without  having  to  fight  people  one 
loves. 

Three,  against  venereal  ailments,  though  they  are  not 
really  serious  now,  at  last — God  bless  the  various  men 
whose  names  we  are  ashamed  of  having  forgotten!  Why 
burden  a  saint  with  them,  then?  Because  dread  may  still 
inhibit  quite  ripe  youngsters,  turning  them  aside  in  worse 
and  worse  detours,  the  so-called  sin  of  Onan  and  nerve- 
racking  chastity  and  side-issues  of  their  instincts  for  which 
nothing  may  be  said  sometimes  but  that  there  is  no  risk 
involved — and,  worse  luck,  there  is  scarcely  a  direct  route 
of  any  kind  left  in  our  world.^  Because  the  uncleanness 
and  the  painful  cure  may  still  befoul  memories  of  the 
most  uplifting  pleasures.  (Uplifting  pleasures,  those  are 
the  words  one  uses;  what  a  nuisance — not  even  to  be  able 
to  say  one’s  prayers  without  having  to  bring  up  some  yet 
unpropounded  moral  principle.)  It  will  not  be  certain  for 
years  whether  or  not  what  is  cure  for  us  takes  the  curse 
off  future  generations. 

^  And  a  highway  shall  he  there;  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not 
get  lost  on  it,  which  is  after  all  the  test  of  a  good  road,  the  real  meaning 
of  security;  no  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast:  gonorrhea, 
mutilator  of  women,  the  old  lion  syphilis. 
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Scandalous  principles,  medical  and  psychological  novel¬ 
ties:  in  fact  one  ought  not  to  burden  the  saints  with  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  obviously  mankind’s  own  business, 
and  one  of  the  few  tasks  at  which  it  is  doing  reasonably 
well  (though  no  one  knows  what  anguish  might  be  spared 
if  our  various  voters  would  give  doctors  half  as  much 
money  to  spend  on  experiments  as  politicians  are  allowed 
to  waste  on  armaments  that  are  out  of  date,  anyway,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  used) .  Furthermore,  there  is  something 
craven,  a  certain  impiety,  in  pleading  with  God  to  remit 
our  illnesses.  There  must  always  be  ways  and  means  of 
killing  us  off;  He  has  to  be  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
doctors,  however  hard  they  work.  Let  them  work  to  turn 
His  necessary  murderousness  into  smooth,  direct,  rapid 
channels,  to  simplify  and  dignify  His  death-sentence;  let 
us  ask  no  more,  and  waste  no  more  of  our  allotted  num¬ 
ber  of  saints  on  ills  of  the  flesh,  base  terrors  of  the  nerves 
— fourteen  is  none  too  many. 

Very  well:  number  four,  against  false  wishes,  put  forth 
for  the  satisfaction  of  vanity  only.  Five,  against  envy.  Six, 
against  destructive  jealousy — jealousy  going  on  indefi¬ 
nitely  after  its  work  as  a  stimulant  in  courtship  or  com¬ 
petition  is  over. 

Seven,  to  keep  us  from  cruelty  toward  those  whom, 
sometimes  unsuitably  and  unjustly  (perhaps  always  un¬ 
justly)  we  have  induced  to  love  us. 

Eight,  to  protect  us  from  women,  and  to  keep  us  also 
from  ignorance  of  them;  against  feeding  off  them,  whether 
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it  be  our  senses  or  our  bellies  or  just  our  vanity  again, 
without  payment  in  exchange  of  a  sufficient  part  of  our 
virile  substance;  against  encroachments  of  women,  so 
tragic  also  for  themselves,  spells  of  women,  and  also 
against  the  dryness  and  frivolity  which  often  go  with  in¬ 
sensibility  to  those  spells. 

Nine,  to  prevent  in  ourselves  scorn  of  present  humanity, 
on  account  of  its  love  of  lies  and  its  gigantic  aimless  la¬ 
bours  and  its  moral  sloth  and  all  its  warrior-like  posing 
— scorn  so  hopeless  that  we  are  often  tempted  never  to 
listen  to  another’s  troubles  again,  never  to  read  another 
newspaper,  never  to  write  another  line,  never  (you  might 
say)  to  speak  to  humanity  again;  scorn  so  desperate  that 
it  is  inexpressible  except  in  some  such  witticism,  so  feeble. 

The  list  grew  more  and  more  personal.  Who  ever 
thought  of  making  supplications  such  as  these  otherwise 
than  in  secret,  in  the  first  person  quite  singular?  Doubtless 
that  is  why  the  church  established,  beside  formal  congre¬ 
gational  prayer,  the  system  of  patrons  to  act  as  intermedi¬ 
aries  upon  very  private  or  specifically  professional  occa¬ 
sions.  Obviously  we  could  not  go  much  beyond  the  ninth, 
in  that  direction.  We  should  have  to  reflect,  long  and  logi¬ 
cally,  upon  all  the  woeful  stories  we  know  or  have  known 
personally;  the  mind  shrinks  from  them  in  a  sort  of  fake 
stupidity.  And  one  or  two  would  be  needed  to  help  out 
weaknesses  so  unnoticed  or  unindicted  in  ourselves  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  be  specific  in  the  possible  presence  of 
enemies.  And  one  or  two  to  protect  persons  so  near  or  so 
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dear — they  may  not  be  mentioned  by  name;  even  a  sort 
of  jealousy  forbids  doing  so. 

Having  got  so  far  in  the  realm  of  the  personal,  to  where 
one  no  longer  has  any  right  to  ask  for  help;  where  the 
transgressor  must  take  at  least  the  least  variable  of  the 
consequences,  (just  feeling  eccentric,  for  one) ;  where  the 
author  is  not  supposed  to  ask  his  readers  even  for  sym¬ 
pathy — suddenly  it  occurred  to  us  that  not  one  of  our 
fourteen  had  yet  been  appointed  or  asked  to  be  about  the 
public  business,  to  act  and  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  to  do  all  those  absolutely  necessary  things  in  Geneva, 
in  Washington^  in — is  it  in  Silesia?  We  could  tell  by  each 
other’s  faces  that  each  mind  was  wincing;  insult  so  soon  to 
be  added  to  injury  of  the  private  life — insult,  ignominy, 
in  that  it  may  not  even  count,  comparatively,  so  soon.  Each 
imagination  waking  up,  as  it  were  springing  to  its  feet, 
as  when  a  dream  goes  into  nightmare.  One  or  more  of 
those  passionately  loved  persons  is  bound  to  be  caught  in 
it;  one  or  more  is  young  enough;  one  or  more  is  not 
old  enough  to  die  in  time,  just  old  enough  to  be  caught  in 
the  crazy  revenges  of  the  young,  flying  up  and  down  and 
over  the  cities — all  caught,  caught  in  just  an  automatic 
earthquake  of  governments,  a  rather  dirty  flood  of  the 
errors  of  masses,  an  explosion  of  armies  made  up  of  noble 
and  humble  individuals,  the  genius  of  this  nation  or  that 
like  a  gas  exploding,  there  we  go,  there  (that  is)  we  shall 
go,  all  going  wild! 

Quickly,  let  us  name  one  more  saint,  and  then  stop  this 
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nonsense:  Fourteen,  the  last.  How  tragic  it  is  that  there 
should  be  no  two  ways  about  it,  not  a  moment’s  hesitation 
possible,  in  1931,  no  doubt  what  the  last  saint  is  for,  what 
the  most  powerful  saint  had  better  be  asked  to  do!  There 
are  so  many  other  desirable  sorts  of  blessing,  so  many  more 
interesting  things — not  one  relatively  of  any  consequence, 
on  its  own  account,  now. 
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We  travellers,  last  summer,  were  all  almost  ready  and 
willing  to  charge  all  the  saints  with  this  one  responsibility, 
and  take  the  consequences,  go  saintless,  no  matter  what 
risks  we  might  be  running,  personally.  Not  at  all  pacifist 
(though  pacific)  persons,  our  rather  brutal  minds  being 
what  they  are,  history  teaching  what  it  does  about  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  past;  now,  in  this  bad-tempered  peace-time 
for  which  almost  no  one  is  grateful,  almost  everyone  hav¬ 
ing  forgotten  the  feeling  of  his  heart  half -breaking  with 
joy  on  Armistice  Night,  1918 — how  hard  it  is  to  explain 
even  a  partial  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for 
the  thankless  cause  of  permanent  European  peace!  War 
seems  to  come  so  much  more  naturally  to  men.  How  hard 
it  is  to  convince  even  one’s  self  why  another  European  war 
is  a  prospect  quite  unlike  that  of  previous  wars,  why  even 
the  worst  of  men  deserve  a  better  fate! 

Having  admitted  that  it  is  just  as  hard  or  harder  to 
explain  why  we  were  not  more  enthusiastic,  not  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  nothing  but  peace  (though 
in  practice  we  may  do  so,  little  by  little) ,  not  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  pray  to  the  thousand  and  one  saints  for  no  good 
luck  for  ourselves,  to  ask  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  and  of 
history  nothing  else  but,  at  all  costs,  to  force  upon  hu¬ 
manity,  in  spite  of  its  present  folly,  peace,  peace — sacri¬ 
ficing  us,  if  that  will  suffice  or  even  help  to  redeem  all 
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the  rest,  abandoning  us  personally  to  whatever  is  in  store 
for  us,  turning  us  loose,  in  a  waste  of  experience,  as  it 
were  a  little  flock  of  four  scapegoats. 

No,  we  could  not  wish  so  much  as  that.  We  had  not 
hope  enough.  We  tried,  and  we  could  not.  Why  not? 

The  hope  of  surviving  the  next  war,  perhaps.  After  all, 
one  does  not  recover  from  cancer.  And,  if  one’s  vanity 
were  hurt  sufficiently  and  then  caressed  a  little,  if  one  got 
started  living  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  intellectual  appe¬ 
tite,  the  consolation  of  that  (you  might  say)  invertebrate 
distress,  one  would  not  be  likely  to  get  out  of  the  habit,  or 
even  to  amount  to  anything;  it  is  like  the  worst  of  drugs. 
And  one  would  scarcely  wish  to  go  on  living  with  a  jeal¬ 
ousy  as  extreme  or  as  crazy  a  set  of  pleasure-hungers  as, 
given  bad  luck,  one  might  feel.  And  having  loved  some 
one  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  having  happened  to  hurt 
that  person  more  than  so  much,  the  chances  are  that  one 
would  be  good  for  very  little  more;  not  to  mention  get¬ 
ting  hurt  one’s  self,  to  excess.  And  it  is  foolish  to  pretend 
being  above  dread  of  extreme  prostrate  poverty.  There 
are  worse  things  than  dying,  even  dying  one’s  self;  as  for 
other  people’s  deaths,  even  in  muddled  holocausts,  with 
no  matter  what  governments  and  universities  and  cathe¬ 
drals  broken  up,  kindling  on  the  funeral  pyre — is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  care  more  than  so  much? 

Then,  too,  we  found  ourselves  quite  willing  to  respect 
if  not  to  love  the  Tartars,  the  Mongolians,  those  who 
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might  carry  on  the  world,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  we 
are  not  fit  for  the  task,  if  our  present  folly  should  be,  in 
fact,  just  general  decadence.  We  should  certamly  consent 
to  be  singing-teachers  or  tutors  or  civilizing  prostitutes 
among  those  foreigners,  as  the  Greeks  were  in  Rome.  Of 
course  we  might  not  be  asked;  the  Romans  were  not,  when 
their  turn  came,  which  (among  other  things)  made  their 
breakdown  more  ignoble  than  the  fall  of  Greece;  and  in 
so  far  as  Roman  infatuation  was  to  blame,  we  regret  to 
admit  that  as  a  lot  we  often  seem  more  infatuated,  and 
treasonable  toward  ourselves,  and  encumbered  by  dead 
but  unfortunately  not  buried  idealism,  and  generally  fatter 
and  falser  than  even  the  Romans  were. 

Whatever  the  prejudice  would  amount  to,  translated 
into  little  reasonable  formulas,  there  is  at  any  rate  a  preju¬ 
dice;  a  mysterious  prompting  of  deity  or  deviltry  against 
giving  up  every  personal  hope  in  the  hope  of  saving  Euro¬ 
pean  mankind  from  its  more  or  less  last  war;  something 
which  whispers  (as  one  of  our  grandmothers  did  on  her 
deathbed) :  let  nature  take  its  course,  let  history  have 
its  way. 

Thus,  in  order  not  to  have  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  in 
ignorance  of  how  to  go  about  it,  in  the  relatively  fresh 
healthy  protest  of  our  other  hopes  against  being  put  in 
second  place — we  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  humanity 
is  not  worth  so  much  love. 

Whereupon,  all  over  Europe  and  America,  in  imagina- 
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tion,  the  typical  European  faces  appear:  out  of  churches, 
and  both  sorts  of  public  schools,  and  the  private  libraries 
where  books  are  loved  best;  and  bad-smelling  laboratories 
(those  in  which  war-engines  are  not  being  invented) ;  and 
beds  of  true  mistresses,  wise  mothers;  and  bookbinderies 
and  other  untidy  shops  where  moribund  crafts  are  still 
practised;  and  stables  where  men  are  at  least  as  well  made 
as  the  domestic  animals;  and  thickets  and  parks  where, 
hand  in  hand  or  alone  with,  let  us  say,  bird  and  star,  they 
are  stricken  with  apprehensions  of  no  matter  what  greater 
than  themselves;  and  athletic  fields  and  hospitals  and  gar¬ 
rets  and  rooms  of  precarious  state.  Rembrandt-faces,  for¬ 
ever  peering  out  of  a  shadow  of  somehow  roasted  gold: 
Saul’s  with  one  eye  molten  with  wishing  fixed  upon  crude 
melodious  David  and  the  other  hidden  by  the  cloth  wiping 
away  the  tear;  his  unmarried  wife’s  with  its  beauty  of 
embers  bent  toward  the  chiropodist  on  his  knees  before 
her,  goddess  to  priest.  Out  of  the  recent  past,  the  dread 
angel-face  of  Baudelaire  praying  to  his  mother  and  to 
Edgar  Poe  for  strength  against  his  debts  and  against  the 
use  of  stimulants,  and  any  other  face  of  that  calibre  to¬ 
day,  if  there  can  be  others.  Today,  that  of  a  perfect  Brit¬ 
ish  good  soldier,  our  friend,  who  has  just  seen,  almost 
without  using  his  head,  that  we  all  need  protecting  against 
the  habits  of  all  his  kind,  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
has  made  his  little  deep  cry  against  the  possible  wars.  In 
the  possible  future,  that  of  whatever  Raymond  Radiguet 
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may  get  caught  in  the  confusions  of  social  classes  and 
moral  categories,  if  not  in  explosions  and  tides  of  gas,  and, 
even  if  non-combatant,  be  wiped  out.  And  a  certain  cook 
with  character  enough,  good  enough,  to  marry  in  one’s 
old  age.  Faces  of  common  soldiers  and  great  captains, 
those  not  responsible  for  the  nature  of  the  conflict  to 
which  they  are  sent  and  sacrificed  (in  times  past,  when 
causes  were  real  if  not  amiable,  none  of  them  were  respon¬ 
sible — how  times  have  changed) .  Faces  of  sailors  radiant 
with  salt;  patient  spinsters,  as  rare  as  beautiful  whores; 
beelike  poets,  the  old  ones  steadfastly  blaming  each  other, 
the  young  drunk,  or  drunk  on  style;  the  heavy  men,  the 
heroic  business  men,  those  exhausted  by  making  or  selling 
no  matter  what  that  is  real,  pinched  by  desire  for  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  real  gratification  on  the  proceeds — not  all  busi¬ 
ness  men,  you  see.  And  faces  of  aviators,  including  Amer¬ 
ica’s  famous  carrier-pigeon,  including  one  who  all  unseen 
had  made  one  of  us  (privately)  miserable.  Faces  gone 
past  as  well  as  present,  as  many  private  as  public:  faces  of 
early  Christian  saints,  and  latter-day  saints  by  whom  it 
has  been  the  privilege  of  some  of  us  to  be  borne. 

Probably  only  some  of  the  soldiers’  and  sailors’  and 
mothers’  faces  alone  would  be  the  same  after  the  possible 
war  and  the  only  sort  of  revolution  that  would,  could 
follow. 

Then  the  ardour  of  our  wish  to  plead  with  the  saints  on 
our  own  behalf  alone  grows  faint.  Our  selfishness,  though 
it  may  be  part  of  the  will-to-live,  breaks  down.  Our  pan- 
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icky  excuses  peter  out  in  a  series  of  quite  literary  echoes; 
there  is  no  excuse.  Our  cries  of  sauve  qui  peut,  every  man 
for  himself — no  nonsense  about  women  and  children  first 
in  the  next  war — get  caught  in  our  throats,  lumpy,  loving; 
and  are  stifled,  kept  almost  to  ourselves. 
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A  Smaller  and  Smaller  World 

One  thinks  again  how,  in  the  last  century  or  so,  the  mind 
has  been  losing  scope  and  the  field  of  everyone’s  interests 
shrinking: — Interest  in  God,  and  faith  and  confidence  in 
Him,  the  first  to  begin  to  fail;  followed  shortly  by  the 
notion  of  the  state  as  something  worth  subordinating  one’s 
self  to,  whether  one  got  anything  out  of  it  or  not.  What 
used  to  be  called  society  also  ceasing  to  seem  worth  fearing, 
living  for,  struggling  for  a  place  in.  Wealth  growing  a 
bit  disreputable  meanwhile,  almost  synonymous  with  self¬ 
ishness,  in  due  time  becoming  ephemeral  in  fact  as  well — 
treacherous,  airy,  papery, — now,  indeed,  seeming  likely  to 
vanish  altogether  either  in  general  Western  bankruptcy 
or  in  the  revolutionary  redivision  which  will  make  of  it 
something  quite  different  and,  from  the  old  point  of  view, 
almost  useless. 

Moral  preoccupations,  as  we  have  seen,  also  losing  a 
great  deal  of  their  fanaticism  and  ingenuous  grandeur. 
Introspection  now  a  sort  of  science,  so  that  one  is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  confound  mere  sexual  disturbance 
with  love:  instances  of  the  latter,  therefore,  becoming  or 
seeming  to  become  very  rare.  New  ideas  of  how  to  keep 
healthy  also  meaning  in  many  cases  giving  up  the  forlorn 
hopes  and  exalted  obstinacies  of  ideal  love  in  order  to 
engage  in  active,  even  though  indifferent,  lovemaking. 
The  over-refinement  of  the  race  by  modern  hygiene,  how- 
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ever,  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  in  such  comfort  among  so 
many  machines,  making  themselves  felt  physically  as  well: 
the  lesser  or  lower  Eros  also  less  imperious  or  imperative. 

A  smaller  and  smaller  world,  pulling  in  from  point  to 
point!  By  way  of  an  interest  in  life,  a  reason  to  make 
sacrifices,  a  standard  of  satisfaction,  a  magnetic  notion  to 
draw  the  mind  along  from  day  to  day — an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  men  have  been  reduced  to  lovemaking,  no  more,  no 
less  (there  scarcely  could  be  less) :  often  low  in  intensity, 
melancholy  in  kind,  plural  experience  that  might  as  well  be 
single.  A  certain  number  reduced  further  still,  indeed,  to 
the  real  single,  the  very  minimum:  a  gentle  agitation  at  an 
indeterminate  point  in  the  grave,  sumptuous  cosmos,  one’s 
faithful  hand  for  only  Beatrice,  unique  Helen. 

O  humble  man:  spirit  unable  to  pray,  bright  eyes  unable 
to  look  very  far  ahead  or  even  weep,  muscles  that  scarcely 
react!  It  is  a  sort  of  state  of  being  of  which,  if  it  were 
just  a  body,  you  might  say  that,  wounded  by  a  knife,  it 
would  not  feel  much,  and  little  or  no  blood  would  run. 
No  wonder  he  is  bored,  not  caring  enough  about  the  state 
to  reform  it,  not  respecting  his  health  enough  to  economize 
and  keep  it,  yet  too  bored  to  endure  poverty,  too  passive 
to  keep  the  peace. 

The  beginning  of  this  shrinking  and  disillusion  was  the 
atrophy  of  the  sense  of  God;  and  it  might  be  best,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning. 
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Several  days  before,  we  had  begun  to  try  to  identify  God. 
That  was  in  Ulm,  before  the  tallest  cathedral  in  Europe.  It 
disappointed  us:  upon  its  too  narrow  foundations  in  a  clut¬ 
ter  of  buildings,  it  seemed  much  too  tall  and  thin,  like  a 
great  knife  or  thorn  or  fish-bone  stuck  in  the  sky,  un¬ 
pleasantly.  An  all-too-remarkable  construction,  dedicated, 
judging  by  appearances,  to  the  rudest  and  proudest,  what 
a  Frenchman  would  call  the  most  German  aspect  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

Whereupon,  another  of  us  congratulated  the  one  who 
had  made  this  remark  for  having,  finally,  by  accident,  put 
upon  the  word  God  a.  construction  not  altogether  heretical. 

Ah,  has  that  old  noun  (the  noblest)  a  precise  meaning 
then,  and  only  one? 

Certainly  not;  and  we  had  used  it  as  we  would  another 
word,  to  give  the  proper  outline  and  warmth  and  colour  to 
quite  honest  emotion.  Carrying  the  defence  of  this  perhaps 
unusual  practice  beyond  verbal  considerations,  one  of  us 
then  demanded:  What  is  His  presence  on  earth  for — or, 
if  you  prefer,  the  impression  of  His  presence  that  is  so 
obstinate  in  man’s  mind,  what  is  it  there  for — if  not  to  be 
used?  Whether  or  not,  in  ignorance  of  His  vast  per¬ 
haps  automatic  activities.  His  entire  design  in  space- 
time,  we  can  be  quite  conscious  of  what  we  are  being  used 
for  by  Him  (and  indeed  it  is  none  of  our  business) ,  at 
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any  rate,  He  is  to  be  used  by  us — yes,  used!  His  name  is 
to  be  taken  (oh,  please  God,  not  in  vain)  as  a  basis  of 
comparison;  as  a  figure  of  speech  when  one  is  too  much 
moved  to  speak  more  clearly;  as  an  encouraging  piece  of 
poetry  when  all  is  sinister  prose,  when  whatever  is  intan¬ 
gible  seems  impracticable;  as  a  good-luck  word;  as  an 
exorcism  against  pettiness  and  cruelty,  both  public  and 
private.  So  in  the  old  days  the  Devil  was  driven  oflF  by 
finger-ritual,  the  evil  eye  averted  by  being  quick  with  one’s 
tongue;  that  too  must  often  have  looked  like  indecency, 
sounded  like  swearing. 

In  the  old  days,  furthermore.  He  was  grounds  for  agree¬ 
ment  among  men.  Now  that  the  men  of  Europe,  along 
with  us  outlying  Europeans,  must  agree,  or  take  the  worst 
consequences,  have  we  not  as  good  a  right  as  our  ancestors 
to  call  the  hope  of  that  agreement  by  the  same  name  as 
before?  Our  mouths  then  should  be  as  full  of  the  Lord’s 
name  as  that  of  any  sailor  on  the  sea. 

A  new  star  of  peace  over  land  and  sea;  a  way  and  a 
sign  and  a  Saviour;  fresh  water  for  new  thirst,  in  changed 
circumstances;  and  another  more  or  less  permanent  wiping 
away  of  tears — how  up  to  date  the  words  sound!  You 
would  think  you  were  in  the  streets  of  Geneva. 

Who  calls  us  usurpers — and  why?  In  what  sense  is  it  an 
offence  against  the  established  religions  which  officially 
inherited  this  poetry  and  (all  too  paralytically,  alas) 
doubtless  still  do  their  best  to  put  it  in  practice?  Is  our 
manner  of  speaking  even  as  heretical  as  it  sounds?  Who 
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dares  accuse  us  of  disrespect,  of  playing  with  sacred 
things,  teasing  believers,  blaspheming  for  fun? 

The  desperate  need  of  international  peace  today  should 
suffice  to  silence  all  the  objections  of  orthodox  Christians; 
for  the  church  has  taken  part  in  every  international  war 
up  to  date,  on  both  sides  at  once,  indeed,  so  as  to  make 
its  worse  disrespect  of  Christ  more  evident.  Until  it  has 
used  its  power  over  men  to  better  purpose,  it  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  forbid  any  of  us  (heretics  or  unbelievers) 
to  make  use  of  its  holy  old  vocabulary  as  we  see  fit,  and 
to  welcome  whatever  suggestions  for  future  use  it  may 
make  in  spite  of  itself — suggestions  of  a  new  faith  to  over¬ 
throw  and  succeed  it  throughout  Christendom. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  other 
men  better  able  to  comprehend  the  different  wonders  of 
the  universe  lately  seen  or  glimpsed,  as  if  in  a  vision,  than 
the  badly  educated  four  of  us  who  stood  gaping  at  the 
spire  of  Ulm.  A  number  of  these,  in  view  of  the  need  of 
peace  and  other  needs,  have  undertaken  to  express  the 
spiritual  enthusiasm  which  science  quite  lately  has  ceased 
to  forbid,  and  to  define  the  deity  in  such  a  way  that  He 
(they  usually  say  it)  may  exist  at  peace  in  modern  minds 
alongside  of  the  other  things  which  modern  minds  are 
not  at  liberty  to  reject.  A  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  said, 
of  course,  about  His  reigning  supremely  over  and  above 
all  these  other  things  and  keeping  them  in  order;  or  if 
by  nature  He  cannot  be  interested,  if  He  is  just  the  sum 
of  all  things,  about  our  dominating  and  developing  Him 
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and  keeping  Him  in  order.  Why  have  these  scientific  mys¬ 
tics  stopped  short  of  new  faith?  Why  do  they  lack  au¬ 
dacity,  glamour,  even  figures  of  speech?  In  their  really 
professional  work  they  have  always  profited  by  preserving 
what  is  called  a  strictly  scientific  attitude,  by  keeping  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  human  heart;  now  perhaps  they 
have  the  habit.  Or,  perhaps,  having  come  to  radical  conclu¬ 
sions,  they  have  consciously  intended  to  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  form,  in  order  not  unduly  to  anger  or  hurt  the 
feelings  of  this  mother  or  that  wife  or  those  old  friends  still 
so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  some  orthodoxy,  some  subdivision 
of  the  prouder,  decenter,  though  apparently  dying  faith. 
In  any  case  most  of  their  admirable  effort  has  been  wasted 
just  trying  to  get  around  having  to  use  the  word  God. 
Strange — that  men  who  know  so  much  about  the  universe 
should  know  no  more  than  that  about  the  uses  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

What  sort  of  reading-matter  would  the  Evangels  and 
the  Epistles  have  been  if,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possible 
confusion  with  Jehovah  or  to  display  the  proper  respect 
for  the  Jews,  to  be  logical  or  to  be  polite  or  for  some  other 
reason,  the  early  Christian  writers  had  taken  to  calling 
their  new  Saviour  a  sublimation,  a  vital  urge,  a  least- 
common-denominator  of  human  welfare,  a  mathematical 
formula,  or  what  not? 

As  we  left  the  cathedral  of  Ulm  behind,  rigid  in  the 
inclement  air,  we  remembered  a  dozen  negro  spirituals 
which  do  speak  to  or  about  God  as  if  faith  were  very  hu- 
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man  and  also  manly,  as  if  He  were  a  man  too,  as  man  to 
man;  and  could  think  of  the  work  of  only  two  or  three 
modern  poets,  mostly  French  or  Irish — with  the  longing 
that  the  sight  of  simplicity  provokes  when  one  is  caught 
in  disorder,  and  the  poignant  satisfaction  given  by  varie¬ 
ties  of  art  that  are  rare,  whose  rarity  is  deplorable.  The 
best  of  this  late  mystic  literature,  perhaps,  is  some  of  the 
work  of  Max  Jacob,  a  neglected  poet  of  great  consequence, 
no  longer  young,  a  converted  Breton  Jew,  haunted  by  the 
Crucified  even  in  the  days  when  he  seemed  possessed  by 
his  clownish  wit,  speaking,  with  almost  a  third  or  fourth 
century  accent,  about  the  faith  which  wonderfully  sur¬ 
prises  him  still.  This  and  practically  all  the  rest  is  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  Roman  Catholic  indeed,  unfortunately  for  us. 

Why  unfortunately?  What  makes  our  heavy  hearts  and 
heads  so  obstinate,  prodigal  though  homesick,  hostile 
though  humble,  worse  than  sceptical?  Why  will  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  not  do  at  all? 

Because  (we  never  weary  of  complaining)  the  churches 
have  all  taken  part  in  all  the  dissensions  among  the  nations 
of  our  race,  not  always  on  the  hopeful  side,  almost  always 
on  both  sides.  It  seems  that  we  can  hear  them  still,  in 
1914-18,  baying  like  hounds  on  the  leash.  Although  much 
of  that  past  blood  was  well-spilled,  some  one  at  least  win¬ 
ning  those  wars  (which  cannot  be  the  case  where  we  are 
concerned) ,  Christ’s  blood  would  have  been  blood  enough 
— we  are  sick  of  blood.  In  a  time  which  must  either  see 
the  end  of  national  ferocities  or  their  culmination,  we  are 
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sick  of  ecclesiastical  complacency  toward  them.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  Lord  of  spires  were  frankly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  a  Lord  of  hosts.  Mars  himself  would  not  tolerate 
the  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  all  his  worshippers  for  the 
satisfaction  of  vague  local  vanities  and  petty  avarice;  his 
priests  would  keep  the  peace  at  least  between  regiment 
and  regiment  of  the  one  demoralized  army  in  danger.  Men 
in  danger  have  no  heart  for  hypocrite  handlings  of  God 
to  suit  the  circumstances.  Not  only  is  it  odious,  the  dress¬ 
ing-up  of  the  Man  of  Peace  as  a  god  of  war  upon  occa¬ 
sion;  at  the  sight  of  Him  thus,  the  thought  of  Him,  we 
all  grow  more  and  more  equivocal  and  impotent;  and 
neither  is  the  peace  kept,  nor  anyone’s  war  waged  well. 

Because  the  cross  has  been  used  too  long  as  a  poor  pre¬ 
text,  a  regimental  fetish,  or  a  trade-mark,  in  other  enter¬ 
prises  none  too  noble,  (though  relatively  harmless) :  in 
the  Far  East,  against  the  Jews,  in  politics.  Doubtless  the 
truth  of  a  doctrine  is  never  affected  by  such  prostitution; 
but  its  images  do  get  compromised  and  rather  worn  out. 
The  tree  of  life  and  death  does  seem  covered  with  para¬ 
sites,  over-draped  with  a  fatal  sort  of  mistletoe;  maybe 
(one  fancies)  the  wood  has  rotted  underneath.  The  hill 
crowned  with  dignity  and  thieves,  sorrows  and  splendours, 
one  may  admire  it  so  much  as  to  wish  to  be  hung  up  there 
somehow  one’s  self — yet  lose  it  from  sight  in  a  stuffy 
cloud. 

Because  (we  cannot  cease  protesting)  the  cultivated 
man  now  on  the  Catholic  throne  dared  in  a  recent  bull 
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to  forbid  a  woman  to  refuse  the  kisses  of  a  syphilitic  hus¬ 
band,  or  to  avoid  the  conception  of  a  doomed  child.  If 
indeed  heaven  is  our  home  and  the  flesh  so  inconsequential 
and  naturally  vile,  how  much  more  respectable  it  would 
seem  for  him  also  to  forbid  medical  treatment  of  all  three, 
so  that  they  might  hurry  home!  Oh,  yes,  one  knows  that 
bulls  of  the  sort  can  be  justified  by  perfectly  logical  dog¬ 
mas;  yet  they  are  a  little  disgusting;  and  disgust  is  a 
humour  not  conducive  to  belief.  Meanwhile  the  Protestant 
churches,  slipping  from  revolt  against  one  such  abuse  of 
mystic  authority  to  revolt  against  another,  have  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  such  worldly  hopes  (especially  in  America)  and 
so  confused  their  religious  issues  that  they  now  offer  little 
more  than  a  good  training  for  free  thought — such  gro¬ 
tesquely  free  thought  as  this. 

Because,  to  a  great  extent,  perhaps  from  the  start,  in 
spite  of  Christ’s  personal  disposition,  Christianity  was  one 
of  those  Oriental  cults  which  console  the  suffering  body 
and  the  ageing  body,  but  humiliate  and  inhibit  the  young 
and  the  joyous.  It  was  conceived  indeed  among  near-East- 
ern  tribes  who,  in  order  to  survive,  had  required  a  harsh 
morality  and  an  emergency  hygiene;  who,  when  they 
reached  some  relative  promised  land,  never  recognized  it, 
and  could  never  change  their  pathetic  primitive  habits 
quickly  enough;  whose  Pharisees  went  on  writing  in  over 
the  mysterious  signature  of  their  complacent  war-like  local 
Lord  a  whole  set  of  unhealthy  unhappy  laws — out-of- 
date  rulings  that  even  the  nomads  have  given  up.  Thanks 
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to  Paul,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  Old  Testament  in 
the  New;  at  any  rate  the  church,  Paul’s  perhaps  more  than 
Christ’s,  is  more  Jewish  than  the  Jews,  as  (to  our  infinite 
advantage  and  our  confusion)  we  know  them.  Now  the 
various  sciences  have  made  clear  many  a  new  basis  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  moral  and  physical  resources  given 
us  by — we  suppose  it  must  have  been  by  God;  given  us 
a  new  set  of  rules  for  and  against  instinct  and  led  us  to  a 
sort  of  promised  land  of  their  own.  We  too  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,  and  have  impulses  to  ravage  it,  more  and  more 
insanely  each  time,  in  a  series  of  quarrels  also  chiefly  about 
far  fields  that  look  greenest;  and  we  need  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  do  so,  no  primitive  prototype,  no  mystic  oil  poured 
on  our  flames. 

Light  prejudices,  perhaps;  petty  unmystic  reasoning. 
But  in  our  present  mood,  almost  that  of  a  man  about  to 
commit  suicide;  in  the  present  excess  and  strange  hollow¬ 
ness  of  joy,  as  on  a  hushed  evening  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  a  proud  gratified  remorseful  moment  on  the  eve  of 
death;  and  in  the  misery  of  seeing  how  it  is  perhaps  too 
late,  how  all  that  joy  is  likely  to  be  swept  away  without  our 
being  helped  (in  God’s  name,  by  those  who  use  it)  to  take 
action — we  are  irritable,  and  not  only  look  down  upon 
outworn  precedents  and  little  compromises,  but  fear  them. 
And  we  need  something  more  than  the  tradition  which  is 
ours  as  much  as  any  Christian’s,  more  than  the  reverence 
we  also  feel  in  our  unattractive  up-to-date  way,  more  even 
than  belief  in  the  evangels  as  a  book;  something  more  and 
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something  a  good  deal  less  than  the  Church  equivocally 
militant,  the  mockingly  international  churches  all  for  such 
frivolities  as  prohibition,  all  against  such  humble  salva¬ 
tions  as  birth-control,  busy  as  bees  in  China  educating 
the  Chinese  beyond  their  eternal  station,  thoroughgoing 
as  any  foreign  office  in  suppressing  innocuous  books  in 
Ireland — and  all  evading  the  issue  of  war  sweeping  dim- 
waved,  infinite-footed,  in  our  direction,  to  sweep  even  the 
churches  away. 
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Down  with  Christianity  (perhaps  that  will  save  Christen¬ 
dom)  .  Away  with  those  Trilby  powers  over  men,  misused. 
Shut  up  the  old  shalts  and  shall  nots;  no  one  pays  any 
attention  anyway.  Centennial  cunning  and  worldly  repu¬ 
tation  and  noble  old  slow-motion,  not  a  bit  of  use  now; 
no  time  or  patience.  The  latest  saints  may  baffle  doctors 
to  their  hearts’  content;  they  can  work  no  miracle  for  us, 
that  is  evident.  Sacredness  propped  up  with  policy  is  too 
top-heavy;  our  own  odious  and  half-ashamed  cynicism 
does  as  well  if  not  better.  Before  a  thousand  and  one 
bare  Protestant  pews  the  pastors  seem  to  be  arguing  with 
all  and  sundry;  in  a  thousand  and  one  scented  naves,  com¬ 
munity-theatres  with  the  better  public,  the  super-ballet  is 
danced  more  or  less  well:  no  one  is  deeply  enough  moved. 

What  do  the  millions  get  out  of  it,  besides  this  pleasure 
of  going  to  church?  A  sense  of  security.  No  knowing  what 
to  expect  beyond  the  tomb;  so,  by  lip-service  or  last-minute 
conversion  and  the  payment  of  certain  fees  or  taxes  or 
premiums,  they  keep  on  the  safe  side.  Like  life-insurance, 
here  is  assurance  of  eternal  life.  The  indulgences  (which 
in  Luther’s  day,  shockingly,  were  sold)  now  are  to  be  had 
almost  for  the  asking,  an  inducement  to  faith,  as  it  were 
a  bonus.  Divine  forgiveness  authorizes  in  advance  almost 
any  human  weakness.  Sin  as  much  as  you  like,  the  church 
seems  to  say;  it  is  less  dangerous  to  sin  under  the  Lord’s 
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banner  than  in  the  too  mobile  tents  of  the  Devil.  At  least 
say  that  you  believe  what  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  be¬ 
lieved;  otherwise,  about  other  things  (science,  economics, 
war) ,  believe  whatever  you  like;  though  there  be  absolute 
contradiction,  what  matter — no  one  will  put  you  to  the 
test.  The  Pope  shuts  his  transcendental  eyes,  presumably 
because  his  flock  is  too  wolfish  to  be  chastised  safely;  the 
pastor  meets  the  world  halfway,  lest  his  expansive  people 
be  depressed.  Wives  and  children  and  old  people  are  made 
happier,  perhaps,  and  kept  in  hand;  in  the  sympathetic 
moods  they  arouse,  the  money  is  collected.  But  during 
middle-life,  when  there  are  appetites  to  be  appeased,  and 
work  to  be  done,  the  male  Catholic  is  free  to  sin;  no  mat¬ 
ter,  perhaps;  he  was  safely  baptized  and  will  come  back  in 
time  to  save  the  church’s  evergreen  reputation  and  swell 
its  numbers — quantity  rather  than  quality,  as  usual.  The 
male  Protestant,  loosely  taught  the  rudiments  in  Sunday 
school,  is  free  to  worship  Mammon,  or  other  men  in  quan¬ 
tity,  or  his  own  vainglory;  success  and  wealth  serve  in  the 
end  to  fortify  (superficially)  the  various  cults  of  humility 
and  poverty.  So  Christianity  has  kept  strong  by  keeping  in 
close  Catholic  alliance  with  human  weaknesses  or  with  the 
very  opposite  of  the  Protestant  ideal. 

All  very  well — so  long  as  European  fair  weather  lasted. 
Lullabies  for  little  children,  fare-thee- wells  for  old  men: 
when  things  go  badly,  men  hate  hearing  lullabies.  Soon  the 
vague  vain  promise  of  salvation  beyond  the  tomb  will  not 
appeal  to  anybody;  men  will  wish  to  be  saved  here  below. 
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fortified  for  saving  themselves.  Sobered  by  sheer  terror, 
with  debauchery  enough  in  the  form  of  political  and  finan¬ 
cial  disorder,  they  will  not  particularly  care  about  sinning 
and  being  forgiven.  The  indiscriminately  blessing  bishops 
will  be  in  the  same  disgrace  as  the  presidents  of  republics 
who  have  promised  peace,  the  bankers  who  have  promised 
prosperity.  Christianity  will  have  died  of  what  it  seems 
for  centuries  to  have  been  living  by:  sacred  cynicism,  all 
things  to  all  men. 

The  words  have  a  painful  sound;  but  in  fact  it  is  a 
banal  business.  As  things  are  going,  the  faith  will  not  last 
out  the  century;  one  may  as  well  prepare  one’s  mind. 
Scorn  never  did  a  religion  any  harm;  it  is  worth  expressing, 
worth  trying — to  provoke  what  life  there  is  in  it,  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  it  has  any  left.  When  it  has  put  itself  in 
a  position  so  equivocal  that  it  cannot  reply  simply  to  pri¬ 
vate  raillery,  the  end  is  near.  Now  that  making  war  is  no 
longer  one  of  the  venal  sins  instructive  of  Heaven,  the 
private  business  of  kings  and  their  poor  men,  but  an  auto¬ 
matic  wrecking  of  Christendom  as  a  whole  and  as  such — 
and  the  church  goes  on  giving  its  absent-minded  blessing 
— it  has  no  right  to  speak.  But  it  may  stop  our  tragic 
jeering  in  a  moment — by  making  at  least  an  honest  effort 
to  save  us  from  what  is  bound  to  be  fatal  to  it  also.  If 
the  flock  goes  to  a  foolish  slaughter  of  wars  and  civil 
war,  the  shepherd  must  also  starve,  be  spat  upon,  be  de¬ 
voured  by  circumstances.  If  he  does  nothing  in  advance 
but  manifest  his  perfect  readiness  to  sanctify  the  slaughter 
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(either  way,  both  ways) ,  he  must  expect  to  be  spat  upon 
somewhat  in  advance  also.  If  the  defenders  of  this  faith 
do  nothing  but  lull;  if  the  best  Christian  intellects  only 
explain  how  it  is  mystic,  and  so  superior  to  civilization  that 
it  is  in  a  position  to  speed  it  like  a  parting  guest;  if  all  its 
bureaucrats  and  social  workers  and  missionaries,  valets  of 
morality,  chambermaids  of  piety,  merely  make  (all  over 
the  world)  bed  in  which,  with  Western  things  in  general, 
the  church  must  lie  itself — then,  evidently,  it  is  going 
down  of  its  own  dead  weight,  not  on  account  of  the  impu¬ 
dent  efforts  of  the  unbeliever,  pointing  the  way,  in  fact, 
to  its  only  possible  salvation.  Evidently  it  is  dying  of  old 
age  and  neglect  of  its  health,  not  because  some  anxious 
son  of  a  Christian  mother  holds  a  mirror  to  its  nostrils 
and  subtle  mouth  to  see  if  it  is  dead,  in  which  (if  it  is  not 
dead)  it  may  see  the  deplorable  face  others  see,  and  rouse 
itself. 

Quite  spontaneously  even  the  unbeliever  bows  before 
its  God-made  man  or  Man  of  God,  claims  Him  and  hal¬ 
lows  His  name,  now  as  usual.  One  sees  that  St.  Peter  and 
self -martyred  Judas  were  not  the  only  offenders  among 
His  friends;  St.  Paul  took  it  upon  himself  to  improve 
upon  Him  and  somewhat  set  Him  aside;  now  he  has  His 
reward  if  not  revenge:  for  time  seems  not  to  touch  Him, 
nor  even  revolution  to  corrupt  or  confound.  Perhaps,  less 
a  teacher  than  a  poet,  with  men  for  a  vocabulary,  less,  as 
it  is  turning  out,  a  Saviour  than  an  actor  of  the  role  of 
God,  a  force  of  the  nature  of  God  (as  one  says  a  force 
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of  nature) ;  with  some  Oriental  blood  in  His  veins,  Ori¬ 
ental  enigmas  in  his  doctrine;  having  in  His  day  known 
how  to  lie  unperturbed,  though  upright,  nailed,  on  a 
wooden  bed  in  the  sky — perhaps  He  is  smiling  indifferently 
in  very  Moscow,  while  complacent  conscientious  mum¬ 
meries  of  His  birth  and  passion  are  officially  staged  for 
the  edification  of  the  workers.  By  what  indeed  would  He 
be  troubled?  In  any  case,  at  this  late  date,  state-travesties 
could  not  surprise  Him  as  they  do  us,  having  seen  so  many 
more,  even  in  churches,  and  so  much  better,  with  real  tears 
and  richly-dressed  believers  as  supernumeraries  and  men 
of  genius  with  sirens’  voices  swelling  the  chorus  (none  of 
which  the  poor  Soviets  can  afford) — not  to  mention  the 
shelling  of  Rheims  for  years,  while  the  Pope,  lest  there  be 
a  strain  on  his  temporal  power,  temporized,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  St.  Joan  by  bishops  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state; 
not  to  mention  what  is  as  ridiculous  as  those  events  were 
sublime,  the  financial  alliance  of  certain  Protestant  or¬ 
ganizations  in  America  with  great  captains  of  bootlegging 
disguised  as  candy  manufacturers  or  the  like. 

Let  the  church  save  itself  if  it  can!  Let  the  Pope  excom¬ 
municate  the  warring  states  next  time,  come  down  from 
his  comfortable  throne,  drape  St.  Peters’  in  mourning  and 
close  it,  go  among  the  lost  yet  all-powerful  crowds  in  sack¬ 
cloth,  a  penitent — a  saint.  It  would  even  be  good  policy: 
a  revolution  toward  the  end  of  the  century  would  reduce 
him  to  positively  Russian  rags  anyway.  Let  the  famous 
Methodist  lobby  use  its  millions  to  better  purpose  than 
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outlawing,  and  incidentally  enriching,  dealers  in  ordinary 
old  unwholesome  beverages  which  even  Methodists  are 
not  kept  from  consuming.  And  so  on.  O  Lord  Christ,  do 
not  laugh  at  us;  forgive  us  for  not  knowing  what  we  are 
up  to. 

Suppose  that  Christianity  can  do  nothing  for  us  and  so 
nothing  to  save  itself,  suppose  that  we  were  able  to  get 
along  without  it,  our  power  outlasting  its  power,  remain¬ 
ing  a  coherent  non-Oriental  society — another  religion  is 
as  likely  to  arise  then  as  it  is  desperately  needed  now. 
Gouged  by  the  super-blunderbusses  we  shall  have  thrown 
away  finally,  honeycombed  with  emptiness  of  spirit — if  we 
still  have  any  racial  freshness,  new  enthusiasm  will  flow 
into  the  void  of  head  and  heart  just  as  new  flesh  gradually 
fills  up  the  other  holes.  It  is  bound  to  happen  eventually; 
man  gets  as  tired  never  kneeling  as  never  sitting  or  lying 
down.  If  only  as  a  key  to  happiness,  some  purpose  must 
be  put  above  the  achievement  of  it;  with  nothing  else  to 
look  for  or  at,  it  will  not  (you  might  say)  bear  looking  at 
long;  one  sees  only  the  wear  and  tear,  the  diflFerent  wrin¬ 
kles.  The  very  amorous  man  not  in  love  exemplifies,  on 
his  small  scale,  the  wastefulness  and  above  all  the  boredom 
of  the  spirit  which  cannot  dedicate  itself.  He  who  will  not 
stoop  to  obey  anyone  or  anything,  unless  he  be  of  very 
special  temperament,  soon  reels  unhappily  along  the  abyss 
of  his  liberty.  The  universe  is  too  large  to  be  lived  in 
without  a  roof  over  one’s  head,  furthermore;  with  noth¬ 
ing  above  but  the  palatial  ceiling  of  the  astronomer’s  sky. 
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the  spicJer-web  of  universal  light,  most  men  fidget  in  dis¬ 
comfort,  or  suffer  from  a  sort  of  cold,  panic  the  one  alter¬ 
native  to  stupidity.  He  who  thinks  himself  the  proudest 
stumbles  and  falls  to  his  knees  by  accident.  Many  a  lover, 
some  labourers,  most  men  of  genius,  never  having  felt 
free  unless  or  until  they  were  not,  know  this  secret  distress 
or  (as  the  case  may  be)  know  secrets  of  avoiding  it.  God 
must  be  replaced — normally,  historically,  eventually  no 
doubt,  with  other  God.  The  wild  distribution  of  His  pres¬ 
tige  among  accidental  or  inconsequential  or  unacknowl¬ 
edged  concepts,  beings,  things:  we  know  now  where  that 
gets  people.  Just  confusing  Him  with  some  other  real 
greatness,  as  with  the  state  in  Russia,  probably  can  con¬ 
tinue  only  until  that  greatness  has  borne  fruit,  and,  well- 
fed  in  one  way,  man  hungers  in  some  others:  mere  leisure 
exposes  one  to  loose  imaginings,  dangerous  awe  of  some 
landscape  at  least. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  excessively  educated 
minds  as  ours,  troubled  by  electric  culture,  sensitive  to 
vanished  or  foreign  divinities,  aware  of  the  activity  in  the 
cosmos  and  the  microcosmos  of  innumerable  types  of  non¬ 
human  life,  infinite  conspiracies  and  as  it  were  lovemaking 
and  warfare  of  matter  with  matter,  even  within  ourselves 
— it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  such  minds,  unless 
their  education  be  knocked  out  of  them,  their  wealth  taken 
away,  could  ever  be  content  with  any  one  God  (as  these 
two  words  taken  together  are  understood) ,  any  quite  con¬ 
venient  anthropomorphism  or  theological  unity. 
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Unable  to  loathe  Buddha  the  beautiful;  unable,  in  view 
of  the  obedience  and  contentment  of  myriad  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  to  consider  the  pigeon  which  cooed  divine  secrets,  at 
least  of  law  and  order,  into  the  Prophet’s  ear  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  bird  and  (as  it  were)  to  swallow  it  and  think  no  more 
about  it;  unable  to  deny  that  we  are  nearer  to  the  early 
Greeks,  in  taste  and  certain  feeling,  at  least,  than  we  ever 
were — surely  we  are  in  no  mood  to  wield,  right  round  the 
globe,  the  sort  of  spiritual  sword  the  King  of  the  Jews 
admittedly  brought.  Use,  misuse,  abuse  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  business  and  sensitive  modern  charity  not  only 
have  spoiled  it,  incidentally,  but  spoiled  us  for  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  intolerance  which  an  organized  religion  calls  for 
in  its  youth.  And  every  such  intellectual  infidelity  (though 
it  be  noble) ,  every  such  practical  efficacy,  not  only  weak¬ 
ens  the  power  of  the  God  in  question  but  makes  it  un¬ 
likely  for  Him  to  have  a  single  specific  successor.  Unable 
as  we  are,  for  example,  to  ignore  the  strange  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  atonement  of  Our  Lord  and  the  death  of 
Adonis,  the  nature  of  faith  must  change  if  it  is  not  to 
faint  under  the  lovely  weight  of  knowledge;  it  broadens 
out,  even  if  it  does  not  thin  out,  in  a  vast  wave  of  unwrit¬ 
ten  poetry.  It  must  be  written,  this  poetry,  if  we  are  to  get 
out  of  trouble,  at  least  be  made  to  rhyme  and  ring  in  man¬ 
kind’s  mind;  but  it  need  not,  perhaps  could  not,  be 
changed  into  regular  theology.  Any  theology  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  present  vulgar  and  evil  chaos;  but  a  sort  of 
poetry  written  in  man’s  very  sensations,  played  out  in  mere 
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everyday  action,  might  do  what  theology  has  not  done,  at 
least  for  hundreds  of  years. 

In  such  a  chaos  in  the  past  indeed  fresh  gods  with 
given  names  and  priests  have  gradually  come  into  sight, 
into  focus,  and  been  consecrated  by  popular  passion  and 
raised  to  the  throne,  or  elected  somehow  to  the  general 
government  of  mankind.  Rome  was  in  some  such  fever 
as  ours,  it  too  a  clearing-house  of  this  and  that,  of  every¬ 
thing  divine.  But  before  us  the  chaos  darkens  and  swells 
and  sparkles  to  excess,  fed  by  science  with  incompatible 
wonders,  coloured  with  the  wondrous  butcher-shop  hues 
of  our  knowledge  of  our  own  bodies,  elaborate  in  advance 
with  golden  legends  of  psychology,  heavy-laden  with  eco¬ 
nomics,  mathematics.  The  flank  of  a  god,  the  milky  torso 
of  a  goddess,  is  barely  sketched  in  mist  of  imagination 
now,  next  flashes  like  lightning  in  an  overloaded  cloud, 
but  vanishes  too  soon;  some  other  takes  its  place  too  soon; 
their  divine  arms  are  always  outstretched  and  one  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  other’s  arms.  Humble  orgies  in  honour  of 
each  divine  aspect  of  things  separately  arise  in  our  cata¬ 
combs,  tragic  with  repressed  spirituality,  though  quickly 
exhausted  still  with  their  plenty  of  feeling  and  quickly 
falling  asleep.  The  veiled  sabbaths  of  our  minds  in  their 
stupid  veils,  half  affectation,  half  sleep-walking,  seem  to 
call  for  everything,  and  if  they  amount  to  anything  at  all, 
do  so  in  detail,  in  countless  matter-of-fact  ways.  It  is  less 
like  the  preparation  for  a  Messiah  than  the  start  of  a  new 
polytheism,  of  the  earth  earthy.  There  is  not  a  sign  of  a 
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martyr.  Those  who  would  do  as  bishops  go  instinctively 
or  materialistically  into  business  or  science  or  art,  not  seem¬ 
ing  to  dream  that  regeneration  lies,  or  might  lie,  that  way. 

Our  doctors  and  our  reporters  are  not  favourable  to 
the  ignorance  and  error  in  which  dubious  legends  are 
likely  to  flower  and  bear  ecclesiastical  fruit.  And  time 
presses;  by  the  time  a  new  letter- writing  Paul,  a  new  Peter 
with  keys,  had  established  a  new  temporal  church,  they 
might  have  chiefly  Siberians  and  Mongolians  to  preach  to. 
So  we  neither  hope  for,  nor  really  want,  a  real  theology; 
not  a  restaging  of  one  of  the  two  or  three  identical  dark 
dramas  by  which,  from  barbarism  onward,  aspiring  hu¬ 
manity  has  been  spellbound;  not  a  secret  society  eager  to 
turn  into  the  usual  devious  misgoverning  government;  not 
a  fresh  resurrection  or  startling  hegira  (even  as  mys¬ 
terious  a  one  as  Lindbergh’s)  or  new  fakirs  or  sleight-of- 
hand  saints  or  unlucky  martyrs  posthumously  strong. 
What  could  the  latter  sing  for  us  but  the  same  old  hymn 
of  anguish  on  earth,  peace  in  heaven?  We  are  not  going 
to  have  time  even  to  think  of  heaven  for  a  century  or  so, 
unless  we  have  peace  on  earth  almost  immediately. 
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Withering 

We  visited  the  famous  abbeys.  Kremsmiinster  of  the  fish- 
tanks  came  first.  We  waited  an  hour,  as  one  must,  to  be 
let  into  the  bewildering  colonnade,  the  roofed  walks,  where 
the  many  rectangular  pools  are  all  presided  over  by  statues 
that  used  to  spout:  reservoirs  of  lenten  gluttony,  as  the 
homely  fatness  of  the  sculpture  and  the  wistfulness  of  the 
guardian  both  suggest.  All  except  one  of  them  are  dry 
and  fishless  today,  nourishing  the  imagination  no  less  well 
on  that  account.  Think  of  those  baroque  repasts;  the  piti¬ 
ful  indulgence  toward  the  flesh  and  the  generosity  of  an 
age  which  provided  its  practically  useless  holy  brethren 
with  food  on  that  scale.  Our  epoch  feeds  them  more 
meagrely,  and  would  not  in  any  case  deserve  the  same 
credit:  it  has  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  is  like  the  prover¬ 
bial  stepmother,  furthermore,  who  would  not  be  able  to 
justify  herself  for  altogether  starving  the  children  of  her 
husband’s  first  love. 

Then  we  went  to  St.  Florian  near  by,  where  the  em¬ 
barrassed  soul  of  this  century,  forgetting  about  God,  flat¬ 
tered,  just  a  little  drunk  on  suggestions  of  power,  may  go 
up  and  down  the  ideal  open-air  staircase  with  a  new  step, 
almost  willing  to  go  up  and  down  it  forever,  in  and  out  of 
the  black  flora  of  forged  iron,  gate  after  gate  of  it  open¬ 
ing  into  further  perspectives  of  whitewashed  plaster.  The 
senses  of  the  century,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
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say  that  they  ate  restless,  but  which  have  their  lethargy 
too,  there  they  might  perhaps  be  content  to  revel  softly 
forever  in  the  guest-rooms  where  generals  and  emperors 
retreated  and  went  into  themselves  (as  they  said  then) : 
vast  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  furnished  with  vast  fairy¬ 
tale  stoves,  painted  beds  and  leafy  armchairs;  frescoed 
from  the  floor  up  and  overhead  and  down  to  the  floor 
again  with  dim  landscape — the  green  paint  might  have 
been  diluted  with  a  sleeping-potion. 

The  next  day,  Melk  on  its  promontory,  a  pile  of  memo¬ 
ries  of  Jesuit  Rome,  a  lion-shaped  or  sphinx-shaped  build¬ 
ing,  crouching,  its  head  in  the  air,  with  what  is  like  a 
rather  perspicacious  gaze  in  the  classic  hollows  which  are 
like  eyes  in  the  two  towers.  There  the  union  of  the  Some¬ 
thing  with  the  Danube  takes  place.  The  church,  up  above, 
seeming  to  give  its  knowing  hypocritical  blessing — it  is 
like  a  marriage,  indeed:  the  drugged-looking  brown  river 
whose  name  one  always  forgets  being  taken  into  the 
greatest  of  European  families,  which  in  tranquil  polygamy 
is  to  gather  to  itself  an  infinitude  of  other  such  streams, 
male  and  female,  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  We  looked 
down  upon  it  from  (and  as  it  were  with)  the  church;  and 
for  a  moment  thought  of  ourselves  also  as  hungry  still 
for  more  and  more  of  all  things  before  we  reach  the  sea, 
and  as  lasting  forever,  in  the  progressive  way  that  rivers 
do  last — the  two  most  dangerous  fancies  in  the  world,  as 
we  have  said  in  other  connections. 

Having  seen  other  abbeys  as  well,  we  came  finally  to 
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a  place  called  Ottensheim,  also  on  the  river,  the  abbey  of 
Wilhering,  smaller,  poorer,  less  handsome  indeed,  than 
the  above  three.  All  the  way  from  Linz  the  river- road,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  bushy  clilfs,  was  lively  with  poor  amiable 
people,  in  clusters  of  kinship  the  couples  of  love,  who 
finally  crowded  in  among  booths  and  portable  shops 
and  foolish  games  of  a  country  fair,  at  the  monastery- 
gate.  The  gate  opens  through  the  principal  building,  pure 
mediteval  masonry  cleanly  dressed  with  much  later  orna¬ 
ment.  There  inside  the  court,  the  church  stands  at  the 
right  like  a  beautiful  heavy  woman.  A  little  farther  and 
lower  down,  the  sacred  space  is  enclosed  by  stables  and 
little  lodgings,  happy  and  humble,  eighteenth-century  and 
middle-class  in  style.  Then  under  an  archway,  one  may 
wander  ofF  into  the  fairly  large  garden. 

The  gravel  paths  softly  descend  across  the  grass,  be¬ 
tween  flower-beds  and  separate  plants  of  some  importance, 
virtuous-looking  Austrian  trees  and  exotic  treelets — not  a 
great  deal  of  anything.  Down  below,  where  the  horticul¬ 
ture  leaves  off,  the  orchards  begin,  also  on  a  gentle  slope; 
and  below  that  lies  our  river,  out  of  sight,  its  dear  majesty 
all  the  more  perceptible,  as  a  king’s  or  queen’s  presence  is 
from  outside  the  palace.  We  stood  there,  the  four  of  us 
feeling  like  an  entire  royalist  populace,  gaping  at  the  pa¬ 
latial  landscape  which  goes  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
royal  river-bed:  other  orchards,  and  higher  and  higher  in 
elevated  meadows,  small  transparent  forests,  and  hills 
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crowned  (by  man  or  God,  as  the  case  may  be)  with  stone, 
blue  ether,  marble  moisture. 

The  classic  pleasure-house  in  the  garden  was  closed, 
but  no  matter;  the  pleasure  was  not  shut  in,  but  all  about, 
loitering  about,  even  as  we.  Every  bit  o£  the  spectrum  was 
in  full  bloom,  every  size  and  shape  of  foliage  good- 
naturedly  cohabiting  with  every  other,  in  almost  a  breeze 
of  fragrance.  These  monks  make  a  business  of  gardening 
and  selling  bulbs  and  seeds.  One  of  the  gardeners  was 
cutting  some  dahlias  for  sale,  holding  the  bouquet  in  his 
outstretched  hand  like  a  splashed  palette,  and  with  the 
scissors  in  the  other  hand  seeming  to  dab  and  daub  at 
the  clustered  plants  as  if  they  were  his  masterpiece.  A 
young  priest  in  a  creamy  robe  slipped  through  a  gate  and 
into  an  inexplicable  doorway.  But  they  were  both  very 
discreet,  almost  fleeting,  as  if  they  had  been  the  ghosts 
of  former  proprietors,  and  we  ourselves  the  masters,  the 
owners  of  something  really  desirable  at  last.  Like  four 
unknown  and  unimportant  Fausts  we  stayed,  loitered  there 
— wanting,  as  Faust  did,  only  to  persuade  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  to  stay,  stay  forever!  In  a  deserted  corner  we  threw 
ourselves  on  the  grass. 

Heavenly,  we  said.  And  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
that,  if  heaven  is  a  hoax? 

There  we  lay,  desiring  for  ourselves  actual  places  of 
residence  as  fine  as  this  so-called  house  of  God,  instead 
of  apartment-houses  like  cheap  bee-hives,  without  so  much 
as  a  taste  of  honey  in  them  (ah,  yes,  of  course) ;  aspiring 
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to  regular  incomes,  which  the  monastic  rule  offered  no 
less  than  the  slave-sustained  societies  of  the  past,  the 
soviets  of  the  supposed  future;  eager  for  other  pastimes 
as  unashamed,  and  as  unsatiating,  as  this  simple  one  of 
throwing  ourselves  on  the  grass  in  a  garden;  wanting  to 
go  on  having  a  good  time  and  to  live  as  long  as  possible, 
in  the  flesh,  the  so  often  ravishing  mortal  flesh,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  to  die  out  of  turn,  in  consequence  of  bron¬ 
chitis,  let  us  say,  irritated  by  cocktails  and  tobacco;  long¬ 
ing,  though  without  being  Christian  in  the  least,  to  get  to 
heaven  eventually,  somehow,  somewhere,  anywhere,  even 
by  premature  death — and  to  have  as  large  a  portion  of 
immortality  as  possible.  Of  course,  of  course. 

But  we  were  aware  every  minute  that  desires  of  the  sort, 
poetry  of  the  sort,  and  religion  of  the  sort,  are  insufficient. 
Happy  as  we  were  (under  the  circumstances,  at  our  age, 
bound  to  be) — yet  we  were  exasperated  to  the  point  of 
tears,  past  the  point  of  tears,  past  wishing  to  live  longer  or 
die  sooner.  For  we  saw  that  we  had  no  firm  foundation  for 
wanting  and  getting  what  we  want;  or  perhaps  we  had 
some  treacherous  contradictory  one  without  knowing  it. 
In  any  case  (we  were  convinced)  most  other  people  have 
none,  do  not  know  what  it  is  if  they  have,  do  not  think  it 
matters  if  they  have  not.  Heigh-ho,  it  matters  all  right; 
and  we  were  tired,  not  only  of  the  frivolity  of  the  others 
(those  upon  whom  we  are  somehow  dependent,  by  whom 
we  must  make  ourselves  understood) ,  but  of  our  own 
unauthorized  attitude;  disappointed  not  only  by  what  is 
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happening  in  what  we  so  lightly  call  Christendom,  but 
by  our  agnostic  idealism  itself.  Drifting  consciousness  of 
good  intentions,  pleasant  feelings,  unpleasant  fears, 
scarcely  bound  to  anything  or  bounded  in  any  direction 
by  revelation  of  duty  or  fear  of  God — does  it  deserve 
to  be  called  idealism?  We  had  had  enough  and  more  than 
enough  of  just  being  happy  and  then  (no  impersonal 
reason  why,  no  real  reason  why  not)  — disappointed,  exas¬ 
perated,  and  tired.  For  we  knew  that,  with  so  loose  a  dis¬ 
position  of  the  forces  of  the  spirit,  no  coming  calamity 
could  be  stopped,  nothing  made  to  last. 

Year  after  year,  we  thought,  we  ourselves  and  every¬ 
body  like  us  have  been  travelling  just  for  pleasure  in  such 
places  as  this  Danube  valley,  consecrated  in  Europe’s 
youth  by  Christian  passion  and  Roman  rage  to  rule  well. 
Year  after  year  we  have  left  even  pleasure  to  chance;  now 
we  can  no  longer  safely  do  so.  Yet  we  have  no  notion  of 
destiny  but  the  chance  one;  so  what  can  we  do  about  it, 
and  what  right  have  we  to  protest? 

In  a  soft  effusion  of  admiration  for  the  remote  past 
and  impatience  for  the  far  Utopian  future,  stretching  our¬ 
selves  out  on  monastery  grass  which  has  not  been  fed  by 
a  martyrdom  for  hundreds  of  years — all  of  that  (it  ap¬ 
pears)  cannot  go  on  much  longer;  and  why  should  it? 

Going  on  little  faithless  pilgrimages  here  and  elsewhere, 
running  along  as  if  desire  were  a  slope,  as  if  human  life 
were  a  river  and  had  only  to  flow  softly  and  darkly,  indeed 
muddily  on;  meanwhile  letting  the  beloved  structures  and 
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structures  of  thought  along  every  river’s  banks,  the  gar¬ 
dens  everywhere  and  the  gardens  of  our  culture  and  feel¬ 
ing,  decline  without  so  much  as  a  lamentation;  lamenting, 
perhaps,  but  without  so  much  as  a  Jehovah  to  appeal  to; 
obstinately  going  on  to  the  very  end  in  soft  love  and 
passive  enjoyment,  or  else  rebelling  a  bit  against  the  ca¬ 
lamities  and  the  changes,  and  criticizing  (perhaps  quite 
intelligently)  what  others  are  doing  or  leaving  undone,  but 
putting  up  with  the  worst  of  it  in  any  case — given  the 
vaguenesses  and  vacancies  and  timidities  in  our  faith,  that 
is  all  we  can  do.  We  have  no  grounds  for  doing  or  think¬ 
ing,  except  individual  temperament,  the  play  of  chance 
within  the  soul  as  without,  our  momentary  energy  or  lack 
of  energy. 

What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  we  should  have  to 
endure  more  or  less  patiently  the  muddle  of  our  masters 
(ah,  yes,  we  do  mention  them  to  excess,  the  automobile 
manufacturers  and  the  unstable  dictators  and  those  of  the 
pen  and  those  of  the  sword  and  the  so-called  divines)  — 
their  muddle  and  its  consequences,  worse  and  worse? 
Naturally,  they  have  their  way  with  us,  these  only  al¬ 
mighties,  insufficient  Olympians;  naturally,  we  also  have 
our  way  with  them,  absent-mindedly  pulling  all  the  strings. 
Guiltless  and  blameless  official  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
those  they  govern;  self-governing  men  with  their  hands 
entangled  in  and  tied  by  the  puppet-strings.  What  more 
natural,  since  we  have  no  other  gods?  Democracy  is  about 
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as  much  o£  an  idea  of  heaven  as  we  have;  without  faith, 
it  is  at  least  as  much  as  we  are  able  to  deserve. 

It  cannot  go  on  like  that  much  longer;  and  we  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  even  while  it  does.  Passive  in  precarious  enjoy¬ 
ment,  we  have  no  right  to  wish  for  anything  but  to  die 
before  worst  comes  to  worst,  before  the  next  war.  We  can¬ 
not  go  on  indefinitely  being  so  humble  before  other  men 
and  so  lightly  omnipotent  over  them,  and  in  imagination 
carelessly  substituting  man’s  little  powers  (our  own  or 
the  others’,  as  the  case  may  be)  for  omnipotence.  For, 
with  no  notion  of  what  is  over  our  heads,  no  sense  of 
our  relation  to  ideal  omnipotence,  how  are  we  ever  to 
know  what  use  to  make  of  the  little  powers,  decisive  though 
they  may  be?  Are  we  not  bound  to  hesitate,  and  bit  by 
bit,  by  hesitation,  grow  impotent — masters  and  men  alike, 
puppets  and  puppet-masters?  And  the  misfortunes  which 
result  and  must  still  result,  the  coming  to  an  end  of  our 
European  epoch  and  the  prospect  of  it  meanwhile,  prob¬ 
ably  do  less  to  make  us  unhappy  moment  for  moment, 
even  in  the  thick  of  our  happinesses,  than  the  not-know- 
ing,  the  involuntary  action,  the  inaction,  the  sense  of 
impotence. 

For  man  (European  man  at  least)  is  made  to  live  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  his  energy.  Pam¬ 
pered  as  he  may  be  at  a  given  moment,  he  cannot  be  at 
peace  if  he  is  abandoning  himself  to  any  other  power, 
shifting  circumstances,  God  out  of  focus,  vague  fatality. 
He  cannot  think  of  himself  as  happy  except  when  he  has 
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no  time  to  think  of  it  at  all,  labouring,  lost  in  the  struggle 
between  himself  as  a  voluntary  being  and  destiny — destiny 
including  all  that  is  involuntary  in  him  too.  As  fishes  swim 
and  birds  fly,  he  must  make  an  effort.  There  is  no  way  for 
him  to  press  out  of  a  given  moment  its  full  sweetness  ex¬ 
cept  by  making  it  a  guaranty  of  the  next,  finding  in  it  a 
revelation  of  the  next,  holding  himself  responsible  for 
it,  saving  it.  To  seek  in  experience  only  its  pleasure  is  to 
make  disappointment  inevitable.  Even  the  satisfaction  of 
being  more  intelligent  than  one’s  masters  is  deceptive — 
unless  one  is  seeking  mastery  one’s  self.  Living  passively 
even  in  a  perfect  world  not  only  permits  it  to  pass  away, 
but  intimately,  intolerably  spoils  the  experience  while  it 
does  last.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  passive  enjoyment. 

Therefore,  stay,  moment — Faust’s  cry,  so  often  our  own 
— if  nothing  is  to  be  done  about  it,  is  not  only  a  selfish 
but  a  foolish  exclamation.  Suppose  it  could  and  did;  there 
would  be  nothing  to  do  but  die  in  it,  more  or  less  at  once. 
Dostoievski  knew  or  imagined  a  man  who  did  kill  himself 
because  there  had  been  a  sort  of  crisis  of  delight  in  his 
life  (all  about  nothing,  was  it  not?) — a  moment  which 
never  could  have  been  surpassed.  In  M.  Gide’s  The  Coun¬ 
terfeiters  also,  a  youngster  attempts  as  much  in  an  excess 
of  erotic  tenderness;  but  the  canny  French  moralist  brings 
him  back  to  life — and  then  what?  Temptations  to  die 
such  as  those  cannot  be  said  to  be  common.  The  opposite 
is  almost  universal:  that  of  the  matchless  experience  slip¬ 
ping  away,  bursting  like  a  bubble,  going  to  pieces,  before 
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one’s  eyes.  If  one  kept  them  fixed  on  it  long  enough  and 
made  no  move,  one  might  kill  one’s  self,  how  lightly, 
simply,  even  satisfactorily!  Often  there  seems  to  be  no 
excuse  but  chicken-heartedness  for  not. 

As  we  lay  side  by  side  on  the  glorious  and  shabby  lawn, 
we  might  indeed  have  made  an  end  of  ourselves;  almost 
wanted  to,  for  both  reasons:  the  love-crisis  (love  for  a  bit 
of  the  universe,  a  moment  in  time,  a  chapter  of  history)  — 
and  the  love-farewell.  Each  of  us  had  confessed  to  an¬ 
other  that  he  was  tempted  to  suicide  by  the  mere  thought 
of  the  damage  that  would  be  done  by  another  war  and  an 
ill-prepared  revolution  after  it;  each  of  us  remembered 
what  he  had  said  and  heard. 

What  antidote  is  there,  what  safeguard  against  suicide? 
Making  an  effort,  of  course;  taking  immediate  action  the 
minute  the  love-fit  and  the  farewell-fit  come  on.  Did  not 
even  Faust  attempt  to  keep  his  moment,  at  least  to  make 
the  beauties  and  gratifications  in  it  go  over  to  the  next? 
Was  not  the  Devil  he  gave  himself  to  for  that  purpose  a 
more  powerful  potentate  than  the  blurred  God  we  have 
in  mind?  Was  not  the  Devil’s  client  obviously  greater 
than  any  one  of  us,  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  all  of 
himself  to  anything — neither  to  war,  nor  altogether  to 
peace  nor  whole-heartedly  to  poverty  or  wealth,  nor  even, 
irrevocably,  to  his  wife  or  wives? 

By  both  conventional  creeds  and  so-called  civilized  ag¬ 
nosticism,  all  of  us  are  left  in  a  passive  position.  On 
the  one  hand  the  poor  rich  church,  monumental,  infirm. 
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inert,  failing  to  this  day  to  enforce  its  Master’s  explicit 
command  about  killing,  perhaps  just  because  it  was  ex¬ 
plicit;  letting  the  official  killing  of  Christian  by  Christian 
go  on,  even  consecrating  the  opposite  armies  when  asked 
(as  on  St.  Hubert’s  day,  it  blesses  the  hounds) ,  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  consolation  to  offer  both  the  killer  and  the  one 
who  is  to  be  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deductive  and 
retrospective  sciences,  for  which  anything  is  good  enough 
that  is  true — in  other  words,  that  has  been  true  until  now. 
What  justification  is  there  in  either  for  lifting  a  hand  for 
or  against  anything?  Passive  themselves,  leaving  us  un¬ 
stimulated,  unaided,  day-dreaming  more  or  less  well — no 
earthly  use. 

What  earthly  (or  unearthly)  right  have  we  to  say  that 
everything  is  not  just  a  matter  of  personal  preference — 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  war  or  peace  from  now  on, 
whether  or  not,  and  when,  even  churches  shall  fall  and 
sciences  be  forgotten  and  pleasures  die,  when  we  ourselves 
shall  die,  when  our  young  shall  be  born  and  when  they 
shall  die,  and  what  for,  and  what  of?  Yet  we  see  plainly 
that  on  a  basis  of  personal  preference  men  not  only  all 
disagree,  but  fail  to  disagree  advantageously,  and  shift 
from  side  to  side,  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with 
the  hounds;  everyone  has  a  veto  and  no  one  is  in  power, 
and  all  the  harm  comes  about  innocently,  by  accident; 
destiny  becomes,  in  fact,  a  series  of  accidents. 

Man  with  only  a  hypocritical  (religious)  or  an  incon¬ 
sequential  (scientific)  role  amid  good  and  evil — how  could 
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either  suffice?  And  what  else  is  there  to  give  individual 
effort  in  such  trouble  as  the  present  the  definiteness,  the 
authority,  the  ardour,  without  which  it  must  come  to  noth¬ 
ing?  What  reason  has  any  one  of  us  at  a  given  moment 
for  making  a  sacrifice  of  the  least  satisfaction,  for  the  sake 
(let  us  say)  of  peace?  How  do  we  know  that  the  real 
Master  of  the  universe  does  not  want  war?  Seeing  the 
priests  and  pastors  blessing  right  and  left,  one  might  al¬ 
most  assume  that  He  does;  according  to  a  certain  theology. 
He  is  in  a  perpetual  and  almost  equal  rivalry  with  the 
Devil  about  such  matters;  apparently  the  church’s  general 
policy  is  not  to  take  sides. 

In  fact  it  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  personal  preference 
and  self-indulgence  to  want  peace  and  to  try  to  avoid 
being  sent  to  go  to  war,  just  as  to  be  rich  or  to  be  poor, 
to  make  love  or  not,  to  have  a  dozen  children  or  only 
one  or  none  at  all,  unless — unless  one  is  able  to  de¬ 
cide  that  under  the  circumstances  such  is  the  obligation 
of  a  humble  servant  toward  a  real  master.  The  mere  con¬ 
templation  of  history  is  almost  intolerable  without  theol¬ 
ogy.  Taking  even  the  humblest  part  in  it,  when  it  is  in  the 
making,  is  more  or  less  impossible,  impracticable,  unless 
one  knows  who  or  what  the  Master  is.  Unless  one  is  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  connection  between  what  one  does  every  min¬ 
ute  all  day  long  (gossiping,  sleeping,  exercising,  spending 
one’s  self  or  one’s  money,  being  potent  or  impotent  in 
miniature)  and  some  sort  of  Him  or  It  and  His  or  Its 
omnipotence  in  general,  how  can  one  even  vote  honestly? 
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We  lay  there  on  the  grass  in  Wilhering  without  saying 
much,  even  stopped  kicking  our  heels.  We  were  embar¬ 
rassed  that  afternoon  to  say  what  more  we  thought,  what 
Master  we  might  best  serve.  It  could  not  have  been  just 
because  we  were  speechless  with  anxiety  about  the  future; 
we  had  got  used  to  that.  Perhaps  we  were  too  much  in  a 
setting  of  the  past,  too  near  the  church,  the  abbey-church 
before  our  eyes,  indeed,  holding  its  head  up  among  fitful 
clouds,  in  plaster  ruffles  and  ribbons  of  abstract  sculpture, 
like  a  lovely  heavy  woman,  a  mother.  Mother  church,  let 
us  say,  seemed  too  lovely  to  risk  the  frank  expression  of 
anything  that,  if  she  were  able  to  overhear,  might  offend, 
shock,  or  even  bewilder  her.  That  also  is  the  way  most 
of  us  are  inhibited  by  our  personal  mother’s  presence, 
when  anything  remotely  connected  with  religion  or 
morals  comes  up — which  also  will  have  to  cease  if  we  are 
to  amount  to  anything.  In  fact  our  mothers  are  often 
more  courageous  or  less  pious  than  we  think;  and  even 
the  church  does  not  altogether  reject  and  refuse  to  help 
pregnant-minded  disbelievers,  though  most  churchmen, 
thinking  of  their  livings  (comfortable  enough,  though  the 
lenten  fish-tanks  are  dry) ,  doubtless  intend  it  to  do  so. 
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Impulse  and  Reason 

Away  from  Wilhering  on  a  winding  road  through  the 
Danubian  meadows.  Flocks  of  geese  had  littered  the  green 
with  white  feathers;  and  protested  against  our  presence  as 
always,  with  a  horrid  sort  of  dignity  of  bearing  as  in  the 
pre-human  world  still,  where  only  automatic  feeling  had 
a  right  to  speak  and  language  was  all  hisses.  The  lavender 
crocuses  which  bloom  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  in  spring 
(because  of  the  perversities  of  the  weather  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  soil  there)  crowded  the  grass,  though  it  was 
just  past  midsummer.  Peasants  in  Sunday  dress  laughed 
rudely,  rested,  played,  male  pushing  female  to  and  fro  in 
swings  in  the  apple-trees  as  if  to  music  of  Messager.  This 
also  greatly  resembled  heaven,  a  place  in  which  there 
could  not  be  any  more  rise  and  fall  of  human  history,  or 
further  change  of  season,  inside  or  outside  the  mind. 

This  much  (or  little)  we  did  understand  by  that  time, 
and  told  each  other:  the  mere  longing  to  get  to  heaven  is 
no  help;  it  comes  under  the  heading  of  materialism.  So 
does  the  desire  to  live  a  long  time,  without  knowing  pre¬ 
cisely  what  for.  So  does  the  love  of  the  past  as  such,  and 
the  historical  sense,  with  its  enervating  whispers  of  pre¬ 
destination  and  of  the  inevitable  decadence  of  all  things 
(including  races) ,  when  these  serve  only  as  a  pretext  for 
letting  things  slide  and  collide  and  collapse.  So  do  vague 
fears  for  the  future,  without  lifting  a  hand;  and  every 
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sort  of  somnolent  conservatism,  as  well  as  rebelliousness 
without  a  creed,  a  code,  a  plan.  Christianity  was  better 
than  this  loose  spirituality — as  long  as  it  was  good  for 
anything  at  all. 

Loose  spontaneous  dreaming  of  the  nerves — its  value 
is  determined  by  what  results  from  it:  just  as  the  virtue 
of  lovemaking,  for  example,  depends  on  whether  it  is  ster¬ 
ile  or  fruitful,  and  which  of  the  two  cases  is  desirable, 
given  the  time  and  place;  and,  if  a  child  is  to  be  born, 
whether  it  will  be  healthy  or  unhealthy,  and  what  one  can 
do  for  it,  and  what  it  will  be  able  to  do  for  itself;  and  if 
not,  what  one  has  been  inspired  or  enabled  to  do  upon 
rising  from  the  love-bed,  what  resolution  and  effective 
tenderness  one  puts  on  with  one’s  clothes. 

To  yearn  and  to  give  in  and  to  drift  dreamily  about 
and  then  away  from  the  difficult  or  unpleasant  facts — all 
that  is  just  another  functioning  of  the  flesh,  neither  good 
nor  evil;  and  it  may  take  place  when  the  energies  in¬ 
volved  are  at  a  low  ebb,  even  the  moment  before  they  are 
to  die  or  be  destroyed.  Like  impulsive  action,  a  part  of 
what  the  body  of  its  own  accord  can  do,  and  does  indeed 
— daily,  mechanically,  by  instinct,  more  or  less  healthily, 
whether  or  not  the  consequences  are  fatal  to  itself,  and 
often  without  the  true  consent  of  the  mind.  The  body, 
the  nerves,  the  irresponsible  imagination,  slipping  away 
and  doing  things  in  the  dark,  acting  or  dreaming,  leaving 
the  mind  in  ignorance  too  long,  if  it  allows  it,  letting  the 
mind  pretend  afterward  that  nothing  has  been  done,  if  it 
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is  willing  to  lie — and  the  eflFects  of  this  alienation  between 
impulse  and  the  will  are  often  some  sort  of  sickness  or 
harmful  disorder  or  some  sort  of  death.  Feeling  (and 
memory  and  morality  and  love  of  one’s  coimtry,  admira¬ 
tion  and  distaste,  love  and  hate,  are  usually  nothing  more) 
— patriotic  feeling,  class  feeling,  religious  feeling  are  quite 
distinct  from  reasoning.  When  there  is  trouble  brewing, 
public  or  private,  the  distinction  cannot  be  too  strictly  ob¬ 
served.  Like  the  body  itself,  all  this  emotion  is  inert,  and 
more  or  less  blind,  and  neither  good  nor  evil,  except  in  its 
effects;  very  strong,  but  altogether  defenceless  upon  occa¬ 
sion;  heroic  if  necessary  but  as  a  rule  cowardly  up  until 
the  last  moment — and  from  this  cowardice,  indeed,  the 
necessity  for  heroism  often  results. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  the  flesh  is  inferior  to  the  intellect, 
nor  impulsive  passion  and  prejudice  and  longing  inferior 
to  reason. 

Quite  the  contrary,  indeed:  doubtless  the  body  is  more 
godlike  than  the  soul.  It  is  more  universal;  its  habits  are 
more  constant  from  individual  to  individual  than  any  in¬ 
tellectual  trait;  it  is  in  fact  the  one  basis  on  which  indi¬ 
viduals  are  forced  to  meet  and  admit  their  unity,  almost 
their  identity.  A  very  little  science  sufficed  to  show  that 
it  is  surely  the  elder.  It  invariably  returns  to  earth;  it  re¬ 
lives  in  infinite  forms;  science  can  always  tell  us  where  it 
is;  it  is  mutable  but  not  destructible,  constantly  in  exist¬ 
ence,  shifting  from  bread  to  flesh  and  bone,  from  corpse 
to  clay.  The  mind,  immortal  or  not,  at  least  vanishes;  it 
is  probably  not  reborn,  but  born  anew  each  time;  it  is 
never  independent.  Compare  a  human  being  (body  and 
soul)  with  a  work  of  art:  the  latter  is  inconceivable  with¬ 
out  a  material  world  around  the  creator,  and  there  must 
also  be  raw  materials  for  him  to  work  in,  literally  ma¬ 
terializing  his  emotion;  the  spirit  of  the  finished  product 
depends,  obviously,  on  his  handling  of  matter,  and  it  is  im¬ 
mortal  in  so  far  as  that  matter  is  durable.  The  human  be¬ 
ing  as  a  whole  is  another  such  coincidence  or  cohabitation 
of  spirit  with  substance,  the  substance  being  there  first. 
Reason,  with  which  the  flesh  is  mated,  first  arose  out  of 
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its  sleeping  brutality  like  a  vapour  or  like  an  odour  or  like 
the  phosphorescent  light  of  a  damp  recumbent  stump; 
as  Eve  in  relation  to  Adam,  you  might  say,  the  soul  was 
the  body’s  floating  rib. 

So  (almost  obviously)  it  is  the  body  rather  than  the 
soul  which  has  the  characteristics  that  have  always  been 
attributed  to  God,  any  god:  preexistence,  necessity,  om¬ 
nipresence,  omnipotence,  immortality. 

But  at  times  the  body  may  be,  as  we  have  said,  weaker 
than  its  intellectual  counterpart,  or  offshoot,  or  helpmate: 
blind  and  even  suicidal,  ignorant  of  its  own  interests,  un¬ 
consciously  bent  upon  death.  The  business  of  the  soul  or 
intellect  then  is  to  take  care  of  it,  to  protect  its  pleasures 
and  to  keep  them  in  excess  of  its  pains,  up  to  the  point 
where  the  body  (being  godlike  and  having  a  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  destiny  and,  in  any  case,  having  the  last  word) 
will  have  no  more  of  pleasure  and  turns  fatally  to  pain; 
to  direct  its  functioning  in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  and 
prolong  it — until  the  time  comes  when  the  body  says.  No, 
and  then  dies.  Not  merely  to  remind  it  of  its  habitual 
impulses  and  of  what  has  always  happened  before;  not 
merely  to  distract  it  in  its  periods  of  weakness,  its  hours 
of  natural  disappointment  or  satiety;  not  just  to  soften 
and  drug  it  and  prepare  it  for  its  end;  not  only  to  numb 
what  pain  is  inevitable,  and  nurse  what  harm  cannot  be 
escaped,  and  console  it  for  destruction  that  is  noble  and 
necessary  such  as  natural  death — the  mind  or  intellect  or 
soul  is  duty-bound  to  prevent  the  ills  that  are  not  inevita- 
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ble,  not  necessary;  to  put  ofF  the  premature  deaths,  to 
check  the  little  preliminaries  of  morbidity,  mutilation,  de¬ 
terioration,  the  beginnings  of  ends;  to  stop  the  murders 
and  the  self-murders:  all  this  both  literally  and  figura¬ 
tively,  and  in  respect  to  everything  that  happens  to 
mankind. 

States,  nations,  races,  also  have  life  and  death,  fall  ill, 
even  commit  suicide.  Of  course  in  a  vague  way  they  are 
immortal,  the  material  elements  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  (including  men  or  the  seed  of  men)  either  remain¬ 
ing  or  reappearing  otherwise,  just  as  the  flesh  of  a  body, 
having  been  dissolved,  rises  anew  in  blades  of  grass  and 
eventually  in  other  bodies.  When  one  says  death,  in  the 
case  of  a  nation  as  in  that  of  a  man,  it  means  dissolu¬ 
tion,  scattering  of  the  elements,  lapse  of  identity,  utter 
change  of  form.  A  final  separation  between  that  part  of 
earth  and  what  (like  Eve  from  Adam’s  sluggish  side)  rose 
from  it  in  certain  centuries,  what  made  the  composite  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  there,  brought  about  a  national  char¬ 
acter,  made  a  national  unity,  and,  perhaps,  might  have 
gone  on  dominating  it  and  saving  it  a  little  longer — un¬ 
done  forever,  to  be  found  nowhere,  except  in  history  books. 
This  is  what  happens  to  a  government  or  society  when 
really  overthrown,  let  us  say  as  Egypt  and  Byzantium 
were.  This  is  what  happens  when  a  race  of  men  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  some  other  or  several  others,  as  the  Greeks 
were  among  Slavs,  Christians,  Turks,  living  from  then 
on  by  an  alien  system,  under  an  irrelevant  god,  with  a 
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foreign  mind.  This  is  what  is  bound  to  happen  to  the 
nations  of  Christendom  all  together,  if  they  go  on  fight¬ 
ing  each  other  (in  spite  of  their  equal  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  and  the  inability  of  each  to  profit  by  the  other’s 
defeat),  if  they  go  on  dreamily  surrendering  to  common 
enemies  within  as  well  as  without.  There  have  been  cases 
when  this  national  or  racial  death  was  unnecessary,  un¬ 
timely,  a  suicide — when,  some  years  before  the  end,  the 
race  or  nation  in  question  (you  might  say)  lost  its  mind, 
or  its  mind  sat  untruthfully,  making  no  effort,  seeing 
both  sides  of  every  question  and  never  deciding,  and  the 
whole  body,  lacking  will-power  or  misled,  just  a  mass  of 
instincts,  lay  down  in  the  foolish  horrible  grave  of  its  own 
accord;  and  such  seems  to  be  our  present,  though  remedi¬ 
able,  international  case. 

The  body  of  a  state  or  nation  or  race,  then,  is  what  it 
is  and  has  been  automatically,  by  nature,  no  matter  how. 
Its  feelings,  moods,  blind  impulses  (more  or  less  physio¬ 
logical,  resulting  from  nature,  the  soil,  the  climate,  where 
it  is)  are  all  the  exuberant  self-satisfactions  and  whining 
envies,  the  superstitions  and  customs,  the  patriotisms, 
prejudices,  traditions,  all  that  its  masses  of  men  take 
pleasure  in  remembering,  in  being  reminded  of,  in  having 
stirred  up  in  their  consciousness.  Like  emotional  reflexes 
of  mere  human  flesh,  these  feelings  may  or  may  not  be 
advantageous  to  it,  and  may  even  tend  against  its  survival 
as  a  whole.  Its  intellect  in  a  given  crisis  is  the  vision  in  it 
(in  the  intellects  of  many  men  or  just  a  few)  of  what  it 
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might  or  should  or  must  still  become;  the  skill  exerted,  or 
at  least  latent  in  it,  to  prevent  deterioration  within  or  ward 
off  danger  without;  the  harsh  or  seductive  voices  raised  or 
able  to  be  raised,  saying,  perhaps,  what  seems  contrary  to 
all  tradition  and  what  no  one  wants  to  hear,  for  the  sake 
of  its  general  security  and  good  health. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  race  is  inferior  to  no 
matter  how  many  individuals,  anxious  and  agitated  in  its 
bosom;  or  that  the  state,  authorized  by  perhaps  involun¬ 
tary  acclamation  of  its  people,  keeping  time  with  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  opinion  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  choral  music  (perhaps 
a  Lorelei’s  tune  or  a  sabbath-round  or  a  dirge) ,  is  inferior 
to  dissenting  or  prophetic  voices  rising  to  strident  heights 
or  pathetically  descending,  out  of  harmony.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary:  doubtless  the  whole  is  more  godlike  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  intellect,  no  matter  how  heroically  reasonable. 

But  the  race  or  the  nation,  above  all  a  race  made  up 
of  many  individual  superficially  independent  nations  with 
a  common  culture  and  common  interests,  may  be  in  grave 
danger — as  our  nations  individually  are,  our  race  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  such  an  emergency,  individuals  with  mere  minds, 
mere  voices,  take  on  great  importance  and  should  take 
dread  and  glorious  responsibilities.  Instinct  is  always  right, 
unless  it  be  fatal;  bodily  impulse  is  always  right,  unless  it 
be  to  give  up,  to  cease,  to  die;  the  time  does  come  when 
apparently  unnatural  measures  are  in  order.  The  tendency 
of  the  nation,  like  that  of  the  individual,  is  to  defend  its 
right  to  do  as  it  likes,  to  keep  its  independence  absolutely 
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intact,  to  go  on  being  its  own  master  at  all  costs;  it  may  go 
on  dangerously  pretending  when  its  dependence  in  fact  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  tendency  of  the  state,  like 
that  of  the  body,  is  to  do  over  and  over  again  what  it  has 
done  before — fight  its  old  enemies,  for  example,  though 
they  be  the  only  friends  it  has  left  in  the  world.  Then  the 
business  of  individuals  whose  individual  brains  are  still  in 
good  order  is  to  join  and  persuade  it  and  force  it  to  do 
otherwise.  Not,  therefore,  just  to  sing  the  nation’s  praises, 
to  celebrate  its  previous  grandeurs,  to  exaggerate  its  in¬ 
nate  tendencies  and  over-stimulate  its  old  faculties,  to 
swathe  all  the  facts  in  a  pleasant  veil,  and  to  encourage  in 
it  a  mood  of  resignation  and  a  few  flashes  of  futile  cour¬ 
age,  when  the  day  of  helplessness  comes — but  to  prevent 
that  day’s  coming  at  all  costs,  to  inculcate  in  it  whatever 
novelties  or  even  perversities  the  new  circumstances  may 
call  for,  to  cut  away  in  it  every  bit  of  glamorous  tradi¬ 
tion  that  weakens  or  endangers  it,  to  force  upon  it  (if  its 
youth  is  past)  the  reasonable  conduct  of  old  age,  to  keep 
it  alive,  living,  living  at  least,  in  its  right  mind!  Every 
nerve  of  what  we  have  called  the  state’s  brain,  every  per¬ 
sonal  intelligence,  must  do  for  it,  as  it  changes  and  ages, 
what  the  brain  does  for  the  body. 

Perhaps  the  glorious  ageing  body  of  Europe  has  already 
run  through  most  of  its  ages,  and  all  we  dare  hope  for  is 
a  sort  of  death-bed  vision,  an  old  man’s  prudence  and 
cunning  and  logic  and  calm,  while  he  is  blessing  his  off¬ 
spring,  dictating  his  memoirs,  making  his  will.  It  seems 
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ill  rather  than  old;  its  old  age  might  last  several  more 
centuries.  In  any  case  it  is  intolerable  that  it  should  die 
more  vilely  than  it  has  lived,  do  most  of  the  killing  itself. 
An  ancient  civilization  talking  nonsense  and  getting  drunk, 
painting  its  face  with  furious  young  colours,  raving  like 
an  adolescent  lover,  threatening  to  commit  murder  right 
and  left,  finally  rolling  all  by  itself  on  the  floor,  in  a  panic 
and  a  fit  of  morbid  anger,  its  feet  hammering  its  stomach 
in,  one  of  its  wild  arms  killing  the  other,  until  it  is  at  least 
half  dead — in  that  light,  in  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  the 
sight  of  the  beloved  civilization  in  which  (like  so  many  lit¬ 
tle  nerves,  little  muscles)  we  are  included,  is  enough  to 
drive  us  all  mad. 


A1 

The  Lesson  of  the  Angels 

Perhaps  the  Christian  church  is,  as  it  seems,  a  weary 
paralyzed  institution,  and  probably  will  not  countenance 
a  large  part  of  what  the  intellect  must  do  for  the  body 
next,  many  intellects  for  the  body  of  Europe  as  a  whole 
(about  to  blunder,  by  obsolete  instinct,  into  another  bout 
of  fighting  itself) .  Anyway  it  helps  one  to  see  one’s  way, 
one’s  duty.  The  fantastic  little  churches  in  the  dim  Ba¬ 
varian  foothills  and  down  the  Danube,  with  their  Italian 
sort  of  beauty  and  (nevertheless)  mild  human  German 
look,  before  which  we  stood  gaping  and  amused  or  lay 
kicking  our  heels  in  the  grass — day  after  day  they  helped 
us.  In  the  zenith  of  all  those  ceilings,  or  resting  in  folds  of 
false  drapery,  or  sustaining  obscure  deity  in  its  atonement 
or  its  glory,  or  the  saints  in  their  different  martyrdoms  de¬ 
plorably  out  of  date — there  were  the  angelic  hosts,  strong, 
generally  adolescent  creatures,  faces  all  absorbed  in  proud 
capacity  and  in  spontaneous  excitement  about  being  what 
they  were;  and  we  were  reminded  of  the  lesson  of  the 
angels. 

Three  hierarchies  of  three  choirs  each.  The  Seraphs 
love —  (love  God,  of  course) .  The  Cherubim  know.  The 
Thrones  uphold.  The  Dominations,  Virtues,  and  Powers 
sustain.  The  Princedoms,  Archangels,  and  Angels — what 
do  they  do?  They  protect.  Theirs  is  the  humblest  duty, 
but  they  are  innumerable.  How  oft  do  they  their  silver 
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bowers  leave — (so  it  goes  in  The  Faerie  Queene) — How 
oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave — They  for  us 
fight,  they  watch,  and  duly  ward — And  all  for  love,  and 
nothing  for  reward! 

In  the  motor-car  running  moderately  over  the  great 
faded  ridges  toward  Bavaria,  the  eyes  of  one  of  us  filled 
with  tears. 

The  function  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  body  and 
that  of  the  reason  in  relation  to  instinct,  the  innovating 
spirit’s  work  upon  the  tradition,  the  visionary’s  business 
in  society,  the  obligation  of  writer  and  pastor,  the  states¬ 
man’s  duty  to  the  state,  are  all  the  same;  that  of  the 
angels.  Look  back:  to  love,  to  know,  to  uphold,  to  govern, 
to  protect — to  protect,  protect,  the  humblest  task  confided 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Go  slowly  now,  carefully.  This  is  heresy,  and  perhaps, 
if  we  are  to  be  saved  (we  twentieth-century  men  in  our 
psychic  and  social  confusion,  belonging  body  and  soul  to 
fatally  dependent  and  independent,  foolishly  martial 
states) — part  of  salvation,  perhaps.  All  the  verbs  which 
tell  the  activity  of  the  angelic  hosts  have  the  same  object, 
which  we  left  out  of  the  list.  What  do  they  love,  know, 
etc. — and  protect?  God.  What  is  God? 

We  stopped  the  car  and  walked  a  way  on  the  bank  of 
a  river,  thinking  so  hard,  so  hopefully  that  we  all  moved 
as  if  we  were  tired  out. 
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What  on  earth  is  God?  Or,  rather — what  is  God  on 
earth?  God  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  (including  the 
plain  truth),  what  was  and  is  and  will  be.  That  conju¬ 
gated  verb  at  the  end — is  He  affected  by  time  then?  No, 
not  affected;  one  may  say  that  He  turns  dreamily  in  it,  or 
flows  in  it,  as  water  does  in  an  ocean  of  which  the  farthest 
shore  in  either  direction  is  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  a 
stream  whose  source  and  mouth  are  unknown. 

The  mind  of  man  is  always  sitting  on  the  river-bank  or 
the  beach,  at  some  point  indicated  by  a  date,  let  us  say 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  from 
what  was  like  a  waterfall  or  like  a  life-giving  gulf-stream. 
What  he  sees  changing  before  him  at  the  moment,  being 
infinitely  connected  with  the  whole  from  point  to  point  in 
all  directions,  is  also  eternal  in  its  way.  The  individual 
eye  or  intelligence  is  quite  finite,  of  course;  but  what  it 
can  grasp  is  a  portion  of  the  infinite.  A  star  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  its  presence  are  (for  an  astronomer)  eternity, 
infinity,  deity — his  private  portion,  his  share  of  on  the 
whole  superhuman  things;  for  a  mother,  it  may  be  her 
child;  for  a  writer,  the  book  for  which  he  lives  and  of 
which  he  may  be  sick  to  death;  for  a  citizen,  politics;  and 
so  on.  The  part  is  never  quite  private,  the  whole  never 
purely  superhuman. 

Thus  it  is  that  regular  philosophers  also  get  around 
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certain  objections  to  the  reality  of  mere  matter  that  are 
based  upon  the  utter  lack  of  proof  of  its  existence  when 
no  one  is  paying  attention,  and  other  objections  arising 
from  the  fact  that  what  different  persons  apprehend  at 
different  times  is,  of  course,  not  identical:  a  material  thing, 
they  say,  is  the  sum  of  all  its  aspects  at  all  times  and  from 
every  possible  vantage-point. 

This  has  one  curious  moral  (perhaps  only  verbal)  con¬ 
sequence:  you  cannot  say  that  anything  is  unreal  or  im¬ 
material  or  unnatural,  that  is,  you  cannot  mean  precisely 
what  you  say  when  you  talk  like  that.  Reality  and  matter 
and  nature  and  so  (presumably)  God  are  series  of  hap¬ 
penings — perpetual  present,  endless  developments.  So  the 
miniature  mosses  which  produce  death  by  tuberculosis  are 
just  as  living  as  any  other  sort  of  moss.  A  prejudice  is  as 
real  as  a  childbirth,  though  it  may  or  may  not  have  so 
apparent  or  so  desirable  a  series  of  consequences.  Taking 
pleasure  iii,  let  us  say,  killing  and  eating  young  ladies,  is  a 
not  unnatural  thing;  for  nature  produces  the  man  who 
does. 

Logic  of  that  kind  naturally  gets  discouraging.  It  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  tend  to  show  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
happens:  whether  the  surplus  population  of  the  British 
Isles,  for  example,  dies  of  starvation  or  of  painless  heart- 
failure;  whether  another  European  war  breaks  out  or  not; 
whether  Europeans  or  mediaeval  Russians  or  Mongolians 
lead  the  way  and  where. 

But  in  fact  there  is  a  fault  in  it,  which  would  be  a 
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matter  of  no  importance  if  it  were  original  reasoning,  and 
so  probably  just  ornamental:  unfortunately,  it  is  that  of 
prodigious  intellects,  that  upon  which  modern  morality 
largely,  loosely  rests,  from  which  our  Western  misfor¬ 
tunes  seem  to  be  resulting.  One  tries  in  vain  to  point  out 
the  error  as  elFectively  as  it  has  been  established,  bit  by 
bit: — The  mind  is  also  part  of  the  reality  on  which  it 
broods.  Very  well.  But  the  mind  is  unlike  everything 
else  in  the  world  in  that  it  is  affected  by  the  opinion  it 
has  of  itself.  Unlike  a  leg,  it  is  stronger,  if  it  does  not 
regard  itself  as  weak,  than  if  it  does;  unlike  a  stone, 
it  can  add  to  its  weight  or  consequence  by  self-asser¬ 
tion  or  by  giving  up  its  identity,  by  collaborating  or 
not,  by  believing  or  disbelieving.  There  are  a  good  many 
different  forces,  all  natural,  involved  in  any  one  happen- 
ing,  engaged  in  any  one  act.  One  of  them,  the  mind,  can 
make  itself  heavier  or  lighter  in  the  balance;  give  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  various  causes,  or  just  look  the  other  way; 
play  its  part  or  not — not  often  a  great  part,  but  at  times 
decisive:  something  like  the  famous  straw  on  the  camel’s 
back. 

Take  our  neurotic  cannibal,  for  example:  His  wish 
would  not  seem  to  him  so  imperative  if  he  had  always 
taken  pains  to  bear  in  mind  other  things  that  he  also 
wants,  liberty  (probably) ,  and  the  lasting  affection  of  the 
young  ladies  in  question.  The  fact  that  he  can  satisfy  his 
major  passion  only  once,  and  could  on  the  other  hand 
enjoy  a  great  many  minor  passions  over  and  over,  slips  his 
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mind.  And  during  the  hesitations  of  being  horrified  by 
what  in  himself  he  cannot  help  (the  impulse),  with  all 
his  imagination  in  the  form  of  shame  concentrated  on  the 
weak  spot,  and  while  he  is  idealistically  pretending  not  to 
be  different  from  others,  optimistically  declining  to  admit 
the  dangers — one  of  the  young  ladies  may  come  along  in 
the  right  circumstances,  and  what  could  have  been  helped 
(the  act)  just  happen?,  innocently,  by  accident. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  effects  reasoning,  or  the  lack  of 
it,  may  have  upon  his  sad  case:  others  are  likely  to  wish 
to  keep  young  ladies  out  of  his  way,  or  him  out  of  theirs, 
and  go  about  it  effectively  or  ineffectively;  if  they  have  a 
secret  sympathy  with  his  impulse,  or  if  they  engage  in  a 
dispute  with  him  about  their  rights  to  hamper  him,  or 
humiliate  him  into  a  still  more  dangerous  temper  before 
they  have  beguiled  him  into  some  safe  position  out  of  the 
way  of  young  ladies  and  out  of  harm’s  way;  or  if  they  be¬ 
have  so  stupidly  in  other  respects  that  they  have  no  real 
power  over  him  or  no  real  control  over  the  power  they  have 
— well,  good  night,  ladies.  Whereas  quite  simply  taking 
care  to  be  strong  and  not  even  bothering  to  be  right,  hav¬ 
ing  decided  that  the  poor  dangerous  man  was  just  a  sort 
of  fox  or  tiger,  they  might  act  accordingly;  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  meet  with  success:  for  tigers  and  foxes 
have  always  been  in  a  minority  among  the  meat-eating 
animals.  This  many-sided  instance  of  the  uses  of  reason, 
and  the  more  or  less  criminal  failure  to  use  it,  also  shows 
how  the  nations,  variously,  might  keep  from  going  to  war. 
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and  how  (and  perhaps  why)  they  are  still  tending  toward 
it,  to  say  the  least. 

The  will-to-live  is  no  more  and  no  less  natural  than  the 
above-mentioned  tuberculous  mosses;  but  it  may  be 
stronger  than  they,  if  it  is  not  too  late  in  becoming  aware 
of  itself  and  of  the  nature  of  mosses.  Very  often  a  man 
could  choose  what  he  is  to  die  of  (a  dirty  shrapnel  wound 
or  hardening  of  the  arteries,  for  example,  poison  or  ex¬ 
haustion,  hysterics  or  time)  and  does  not;  why  not?  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  unduly  shameful  darkness  in  some  part 
of  his  psyche,  or  clutter  in  his  thinking  as  in  a  squalid 
room.  Or  he  tries  to  grasp  more  interests  than  he  is  able 
to  handle,  too  busy  to  make  up  his  mind,  or  too  proud 
to  choose.  Or,  at  the  critical  moment,  he  lets  himself  lose 
hope,  not  protesting,  not  (let  us  say)  voting,  waving  aside 
every  bitter  medicine.  Or  he  shuts  his  eyes  and  fancies  he 
sees  what  his  grandfather  saw,  or  gets  all  infatuated  with 
others’  notions  of  what  is  honourable  or  romantic.  Or,  hav¬ 
ing  happened  to  be  humiliated  by  others,  anger  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  him.  Or  he  catches  vague  vanity 
from  them  as  if  it  were  an  illness,  and  so  lightly  sacrifices 
their  common  interests  and  lets  his  dearest  intimate  wishes 
go  by  the  board  as  if  they  were  nothing  at  all. 

When  the  problem  is  very  simple,  the  secret  of  implaca¬ 
ble  fatality  is  easy  to  see:  if  a  man  who  has  bronchitis  goes 
on  smoking,  it  is  obviously  not  because  he  prefers  ciga¬ 
rettes  to  spending  a  few  more  years  in  some  low  altitude; 
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he  does  not  give  it  sufficient  thought,  or  just  puts  off  doing 
what  he  really  wishes  to  do. 

So,  whether  tigerish  desire  or  the  will-to-Iive  or  some 
other  passion  predominates  in  the  mind  of  man,  there  he 
sits  by  the  stream  of  reality,  infinity,  eternity,  divinity,  not 
in  midstream  but  on  the  bank,  amid  the  innumerable  de¬ 
tails  of  falling  twig  and  sliding  soil  and  beaverish  dam 
which  affect  its  course,  as  it  were  weakly  persuading  it  this 
way  or  that — a  part  of  it,  but  a  part  that  has  just  a  little 
free  play  and  influence.  Very  little  harm  is  done,  if  enough 
men,  realistically,  no  matter  how  selfishly,  apply  their 
minds  to  what  really  is  their  business,  there  before  them. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  real  indication  we  have  of  be¬ 
nevolence  in  the  universe:  the  various  wishes  of  civilized 
men  fit  together  well  enough  on  the  whole;  given  suffi¬ 
cient  candour,  a  sort  of  barter  is  easy;  egoism,  if  at  one 
with  itself,  naturally  has  force  behind  it,  and  if  it  is  un¬ 
ashamed,  this  will  be  apparent  to  others,  and  the  balance 
of  power  will  scarcely  need  to  be  brought  to  rest  by  fight¬ 
ing.  A  backward  look  in  history  or  (probably)  a  trip  in 
the  Orient  inclines  one  to  think  that  this  has  not  always 
been  true  and  is  not  true  everywhere;  it  seems  that  God  in 
the  West  has  grown  good  just  now,  when  what  we  think 
of  as  God,  the  vague,  ideal  superhuman  goodness  or 
badness  we  have  in  mind,  is  doing  more  harm  than  ever. 
For,  of  course,  if  man  on  the  river-bank  begins  basing  his 
decisions  (in  a  patriotic  crisis,  for  example)  on  what  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  centuries  upstream,  when  the 
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flood  of  history  was  but  a  mountain-torrent;  or  in  some 
revolutionary  dreaminess  or  erotic  sort  of  insatiability, 
starts  paying  too  much  attention  to  what  may  or  may  not 
happen  on  the  other  shore  or  at  the  other  end,  in  the  reign 
of  Prince  Charming,  in  the  vicinity  of  heaven,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  millennium;  or  gets  in  the  habit  of  posing, 
careless  of  the  strength  of  his  legs,  the  health  of  his  sense 
of  balance,  the  stability  of  his  footing,  posing  martially  or 
communistically  or  piously  or  amorously,  with  an  eye  to 
the  admiration  of  others  on  the  water’s  edge — well,  what 
would  you  expect?  He  is  very  likely  to  slip,  and  fall,  and 
drown;  and  as  he  falls  and  others  fall  to  be  like  him,  a 
landslide  may  be  started,  and  the  great  waters  spread  out 
in  a  repulsive  marsh  extending  for  centuries,  submerging 
a  great  many  things  which  he  has  made  superior  to  his 
little  self,  and  a  great  many  rather  animal  faculties  along 
with  the  mind. 

Those  great  waters,  and  the  bank  moulded  by  them  and 
keeping  them  in  the  mould  or  letting  them  loose,  and  man 
on  the  bank,  and  man’s  mind,  as  it  were  a  slight  self-con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  very  outer  edge  of  things — all  that,  in 
conjunction,  is  God.  The  whole  thing;  that  is,  all  things, 
for  all  men;  and  all  men  themselves.  For  example:  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  running  naked  ahead  of  his  men,  by 
the  fragrance  of  his  body  amid  the  stench  of  battle  at¬ 
tracting  them  into  danger.  An  example  which  is  almost  the 
same,  for  all  the  difference  in  time:  the  panting  lightness 
or  sweetness  in  the  corners  of  Napoleon’s  mouth  which 
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lasts  in  the  death-mask  in  the  Invalides,  the  twitching  of 
the  calves  of  his  legs  in  stupid  anger  which  Tolstoi  made 
last  m  War  and  Peace.  The  opposite:  the  dumbness  of 
the  new  babe  at  the  woman’s  breast  and  the  radiance  of 
the  woman  (once  a  drunkard,  perhaps)  giving  the  one 
part  of  herself  to  the  other.  The  worst  of  things:  the  pain¬ 
ful  bliss  of  the  carrion-bird  drunk  on  pus — the  jewelled 
rainbow  wrapped  round  it  nevertheless.  Best  things  re¬ 
sembling  the  worst:  the  grapes  or  the  laughter  or  some 
one’s  tears  running  over  one’s  own  lips.  Perhaps  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  something:  the  long  cry  of  the  cancer-patient 
heard  in  the  night.  A  surprise:  St.  Joan  boasting  in  her 
passion-week  that  she  could  spin  and  sew  as  well  as  any 
girl  in  her  village.  An  insoluble  problem:  ought  one  to 
chop  olF  the  hands  of  drowning  men  along  the  gunwales 
of  a  life-boat  in  order  to  save  those  already  in  it?  The 
causes  of  all  things:  such  as  the  kind  sun-burning  sun,  the 
first  notion  in  history^  of  deity  as  benevolence.  The  prob¬ 
able  end  of  all  things:  the  star  already  on  its  way  (they 
tell  us)  to  collide  with  the  earth  and  make  one  bomb  of  it. 
Infinite  ornament:  the  gilt  straw  in  the  hair  of  a  peasant’s 
little  girl  all  rose  with  first  love,  for  example.  The  public 
abstractions:  revolutions  and  royalties.  The  private  ab¬ 
stractions:  dread  complexity  of  virgin  (let  us  say)  and 
unity  of  wise  old  creature.  Mystery  at  home:  harshness  or 
softness  of  father  toward  son,  perhaps  more  and  more 
faintly  repeating  the  fecund  mood,  and  gallantry  of 
^Thebes,  1350  B.C. 
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mother  letting  son  go  and  giving  the  most  effective  bless¬ 
ing  from  afar.  All  the  rewards:  kisses  of  a  sequence  of  re¬ 
laxed  mouths  at  intervals  during  a  lifetime,  and  in  the 
end,  raping  kiss  of  a  firing-squad  (perhaps)  or  crude  kiss 
of  cotton  sheets  on  a  ward  bed.  Beginning  and  end;  time 
and  birth  and  death  above  all,  before  birth  and  beyond 
death;  sickness,  health,  vice,  virtue,  what  not,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  what — all  included  in  God. 

It  must  be  so.  If  there  is  to  be  one.  One,  He  must  em¬ 
brace  it  all,  include  and  indeed  conciliate  it.  Reasonable 
as  we  are,  it  would  seem  in  some  connections  just  a  joke 
or  a  folk-notion,  in  others  quite  intolerable,  if  there  were 
anything  left  over.  Try  to  think  of  good  and  evil  divided, 
to  conceive  of  them  in  eternal  warfare  as  the  church  has 
now  forbidden  others  to  do,  now  done  itself.  Hopeless: 
for  in  that  case  God,  as  we  know  Him,  is  not  eternal; 
what  was  the  state  of  affairs  before  Lucifer’s  fall?  The 
deification  of  the  Devil  at  least  puts  an  end  to  the  concept 
of  God’s  omnipotence.  Mere  toleration  of  evil  on  His  part 
(sensitive  as  we  have  become,  suffering  as  we  do)  puts  an 
end  for  us  to  the  sense  of  His  benevolence.  There  must 
be  some  all-inclusive  explanation,  some  simple  connection; 
He  must  always  be  right,  both  as  good  and  as  evil.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  wrapped  in  Him,  included — we  at  least  can¬ 
not  say  that  He  is  not  right;  it  would  have  no  meaning. 
And  so  forth  and  so  on.  It  must  be  that  He  is  and  thinks 
and  acts  in  quite  another  way  from  us,  on  another  scale, 
in  too  great  space  all  bent  by  too  long  time:  His  mind 
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another  organ  altogether,  like  that  of  a  sort  of  man  from 
Mars,  a  man  from  every  planet,  sun,  moon,  satellite,  at 
once. 

In  any  case  it  is  more  than  mere  man’s  mind  can  handle 
to  any  purpose.  The  variety  and  the  extent  and  the  time 
are  all  inhuman.  God  in  the  past  tense  is  practically  fatal, 
enervating,  an  excuse  for  passivity;  the  future,  beyond  us 
in  both  ways,  is  another  excuse.  God-whole-eternal  is  im¬ 
practicable.  It  all  amounts  to  morals,  or  poetry,  or  nothing. 

A  loose  poetic  pantheism  (modern  philosophy  at  its 
best)  has  done  too  much  harm  already.  Now  it  is  time  to 
say  that,  though  man  may  be  part  of  God  or  part  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  part  in  question  is  precisely  the  exercise  of  certain 
independences,  just  as  far  as  they  will  go.  Human  busi¬ 
ness  is — not  to  try  to  dream  the  whole — but  to  be  the  part, 
to  be,  to  be  absorbed  in  the  being,  right  to  the  end.  Crowd¬ 
ing  the  world  with  machinery  that  is  dangerously  complex 
in  any  case,  nineteenth-century  science  did  little  else  but 
discourage  every  man  with  the  notion  that  his  fate  is  auto¬ 
matic  or  mechanical,  that  he  has  no  control  over  it  at  all: 
true  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  but  obvious  nonsense  in  prac¬ 
tice.  For,  humbly  reducing  one’s  pretensions  from  the 
sublime  down  and  down  toward  the  ridiculous,  one  reaches 
the  point  where  one  is  authoritative;  one  can  decide 
whether  or  not,  for  example,  to  kiss  or  speak  or  vote  or 
pray;  and  these  least  petty  humble  things  are  one’s  true 
function.  Given  this  least  free  will,  there  is  no  legitimate 
choice  for  one  between  exercising  it  and  (in  view  of  what 
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one  supposes  the  divine  will  or  the  general  destiny  or  the 
net  result  or  the  last  word  to  be)  not  exercising  it.  Free 
will  exercised  upon  the  exercise  or  non-exercise  o£  itself  is, 
obviously,  negation.  If  the  bit  of  independent  power  one 
has  is  only  to  resist  the  course  of  power  in  general,  even 
God’s  power,  not  resisting  is  (from,  let  us  say,  God’s  point 
of  view)  not  existing  at  all.  Man  has  been  playing  Hamlet 
lately  to  excess. 

An  infinity  that  cannot  be  grasped  except  in  mathe¬ 
matical  formulas  or  felt  except  by  means  of  dazzling  or 
wearying  images,  cannot,  indeed,  even  be  resisted.  But 
man  may  choose  a  part  of  it,  a  part-God.  Whole-God  is 
no  earthly  use.  Man  must  choose,  or  run  on  and  on  softly 
into  worse  worldly  trouble.  All  about,  one  sees  him  in  fact 
(the  ordinary  good  citizen,  just  man,  not  in  a  position  to 
go  mad  with  truth  or  beauty,  not  burning  with  any  sort 
of  genius)  running  on  softly,  a  good  deal  less  than  a  man: 
womanish  toward  fate,  dumbly  lying  down;  undersexed  to¬ 
ward  circumstances,  bluffing  and  fumbling;  preferring 
some  supposed  whole  of  idealism  to  every  hope  of  per¬ 
fecting  what  he  actually  is;  the  disorder  in  his  head  and 
heart  a  very  parody  of  God. 

The  man  of  the  governing  classes,  for  example,  here  or 
there,  still  in  fact  on  the  side  where  his  interests  lie,  hang¬ 
ing  on  like  grim  death  to  appalling  luxury,  feudal  man¬ 
ners,  country-houses,  colonies — yet  having  gone  over  to 
the  other  side  on  principle,  attributing  his  practice  to 
habit,  to  human  nature,  to  natural  selfishness,  somewhat 
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repenting  today  of  what  nevertheless  he  is  resigned  to 
doing  again  tomorrow — how  can  he  be  expected  to  govern 
permanently,  or  even  well  while  it  does  last?  Divided 
against  himself,  mere  accidents  are  bound  to  happen  to 
him  and,  consequently,  to  those  under  him. 

The  rich  man  who  believes  in  wealth,  the  man  of  power 
approving  of  power,  may  make  a  somewhat  heroic  effort 
to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  what  he  not  only  represents 
but  naturally  wishes  to  be  proud  of  representing,  honour- 
bound  and  bound  in  his  own  interest  to  give  those  who 
do  not  immediately  profit  by  his  aggressiveness  a  continual 
demonstration  of  its  respectability.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minute  he  condescends  to  regard  himself  as  an  irresponsible 
exponent  of  general  evil,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  of  him. 
Why  indeed  should  general  evil  take  into  consideration 
the  momentary  good?  And  time  passes,  moment  by 
moment. 

The  man  who  believes  in  the  nobility  of  the  sexual  inter¬ 
course  called  for  by  his  body  has  a  good  reason  to  keep  to 
gentle  practices  which  (like  the  rejoicing  of  genius  or 
singing  of  a  bird,  as  soon  as  the  heart,  the  throat,  has  had 
time  to  fill  up  again)  may  be  repeated,  indefinitely. 
Whereas  the  man  who  thinks  it  all  vile,  yet  cannot  abstain, 
has  no  reason  to  stop  at  anything;  he  may  wallow  in  trans¬ 
gression  as  loosely  as  circumstances  and  other  men  permit; 
the  worse  the  results,  the  deeper  the  satisfaction  of  his 
chaste  faith;  he  may  even  hope''to  disgust  himself  to  the 
point  of  chastity — muddling,  meanwhile,  from  fall  to  fall. 
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Will  it  be  any  wonder  if  he  never  arises  from  this  peculiar, 
but  symbolical  prostration  before  his  ideal? 

In  other  ages  a  great  deal  of  the  harm  done  was  done 
whole-heartedly  and  as  well  as  possible.  The  results  show 
at  least  (for  example)  that  a  murder  enthusiastically  com¬ 
mitted,  in  line  with  the  murderer’s  convictions,  is  not 
nearly  so  vile  a  mess  as  what  may  happen  in  an  attack  of 
hysterics  or  frenzy  of  fear.  The  man  who,  as  he  stabs  or 
shoots,  is  also  killing  himself  morally  does  less  good  (if  not 
more  harm)  than  the  proud  bandit;  the  latter  at  least 
takes  from  the  corpse  what  there  is  worth  taking;  the 
former  does  not  even  pick  out  a  suitable  occasion,  a  prac¬ 
ticable  victim,  and  as  he  runs  and  runs,  panic-stricken  and 
conscience-stricken  in  an  immoral  muddle,  is  likely  to  stab 
or  shoot  again,  still  meaning  no  harm. 

Perhaps  the  perfect  symbol  of  the  spirituality  of  this 
age  is  the  fact  that  almost  everyone  eats  meat  and  almost 
everyone  feels  that  a  butcher-shop  is  horrible,  perhaps  only 
repugnant,  at  least  ugly.  Gone  (accordingly)  are  the  days 
when  the  soldier  honestly  adored  his  war,  the  murderer 
had  faith  in  his  revenge,  the  lover  positively  prayed  with 
his  oddest  kisses.  Our  soldier  pretends  to  be,  perhaps  al¬ 
most  is,  a  man  of  peace;  and  our  pacific  and  frightened 
man,  ashamed,  poses  as  warlike  and  then  has  to  fight  lest 
he  be  found  out  or  find  himself  out,  often  brave  as  a  tiger 
in  his  own  despite.  If  they  did  not  both  do  so,  probably 
another  fatal  war  simply  could  not  happen.  For  armament 
may  be  prepared  and  armies  drilled  now  only  in  the  name 
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of  peace;  and  as  war  comes  on,  without  a  real  aggressor, 
in  the  guise  of  a  loathed  necessity,  armed  as  never  before, 
the  majority  of  the  pacific  men,  at  least  of  the  frightened 
men,  increases  every  moment.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
history  is  more  than  we  can  handle?  Look  backward  in  it: 
aggressors  won  all  the  wars.  Look  just  over  your  shoulder, 
since  1918;  see  the  results  of  one  that  no  nation  fought 
on  purpose.  Look  around  you;  and  see  with  what  fictions 
supposedly  implacable  fate,  in  the  guise  or  guises  of  so- 
called  God,  is  being  composed. 
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The  most  dangerous  of  fictions  (one  decides  finally)  is 
that  of  the  ideal,  the  ideal  God,  God-beside-the-point;  the 
worst  of  men’s  bad  habits,  now  that  they  should  have  all 
their  wits  about  them,  that  of  asking  Him  for  things,  hav¬ 
ing  passive  faith  in  Him,  as  it  were  flirting  with  Him  in 
hopes  of  having  more,  eating  and  drinking  and  getting 
a  little  drunk  on  Him  also,  buying  and  selling  Him,  giv¬ 
ing  in  to  Him  even  in  advance — an  everlasting  easy  sur¬ 
render  in  an  unreal  war  of  His  presumed  frown  against 
their  lazy  sigh.  Not  always,  perhaps  less  and  less,  the  God 
^of  the  church;  they  are  little  better  oflF,  having  changed 
as  they  do  change;  the  new  divinities  are  also  ideal.  They 
make  a  god  of  other  men,  worshipping  by  posing;  of  the 
state,  adoring  it  by  patriotism  increasingly  dangerous  even 
to  it;  of  medicine,  growing  racially  ill;  of  science,  getting 
nothing  out  of  it  but  further  dangers  and  a  sense  that  they 
are  not  free  to  combat  them;  of  who  knows  what  misin¬ 
terpreted  poetry  and  half-way  history,  losing  their  heads, 
letting  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost.  The  Devil  in  this 
sense  being  nothing  but  what  they  call  God  again,  nothing 
but  nature;  and  nature  having  its  regular  preference,  when 
things  go  badly,  for  the  fittest  survivors — it  is  obvious  that 
the  entire  West  is  hindmost,  ready  (and  almost  willing) 
to  be  taken. 

A  year  or  two  ago  some  admirable  Germans  made  a 
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film  of  the  fight  to  the  death  between  a  mongoos  and 
a  cobra.  This  snake,  with  its  kind,  kills  some  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  people  a  year  in  India  (is  that  not  the  figure?)  and, 
needless  to  say,  looks  it.  Robed  in  pearls,  it  comes  forward 
with  its  gentle  motion  and  rises  halfway,  swaying  without 
any  effect  of  neck  or  shoulders,  standing  without  limbs. 
The  classic  beauty  of  its  face  is  marked  with  a  certain 
expression,  eternal  from  one  of  the  species  to  another.  It 
is  so  glorious — if  you  met  one,  your  impulse  probably 
would  be  to  throw  yourself  down  and  wait,  to  be  dead  if 
possible  without  waiting;  no  woman’s  or  boy’s  beauty  was 
ever  so  compelling;  nothing  is  easier  to  understand  than 
the  fate  of  the  thirty  thousand.  The  little  mongoos  then 
appears  from  behind  something,  rather  rat-like,  two  or 
three  times  as  big  as  a  rat,  with  shabby  fur.  It  looks  like 
a  little  common  man,  very  plain,  not  very  well,  a  poor 
middle-aged  scientist  perhaps,  the  sort  who  wears  rubbers, 
carries  an  umbrella;  the  mongoos  has  not  even  that  much 
of  a  weapon.  There  is  a  low-looking  intelligence  in  its 
pointed  face;  it  has  sloping  shoulders  and  seemingly  poor 
feet,  and  moves  with  a  shamed  or  cowardly  motion — old 
habit  or  inheritance  that  means  nothing,  evidently:  for  it 
goes  right  up  to  the  divine  thing.  The  pearls  all  change 
places  in  the  grey  camera-light,  roll  with  incredible  wealth 
around  the  swelling  throat,  the  invariable  eyes.  It  is  the 
little  animal  who  is  the  aggressor,  but  it  lets  the  other  do 
the  attacking.  It  peers  up  at  the  enemy’s  divine  face  with 
an  almost  tender  curiosity,  disdainfully,  however.  The  rep- 
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tile  strikes — and  misses,  wasting  its  strength  and  venom. 
All  the  strength  of  the  mongoos  is  its  speed,  its  supple¬ 
ness  in  terror,  the  acuity  of  its  nervousness,  and,  above 
all,  mere  obstinacy.  At  each  pompous  though  rapid  stroke, 
so  rapid  that  the  eye  and  the  camera  can  just  grasp  it,  the 
poor  little  beast  is  more  rapid — always,  by  an  inch,  out  of 
reach  of  the  fangs.  This  exhausts  the  serpent;  most  of  the 
death  in  the  throat  is  spent.  Now  the  mongoos  spares 
itself,  and  they  stay  very  close  together.  The  serpent’s 
motion  is  like  some  far-southern  dancing,  but  the  animal 
is  even  more  earnest  in  triumph  than  in  fear.  You  can 
see  the  electric  excitement  in  the  mediocre  fur;  whereas 
under  the  pearls  all  is  ill  and  weary.  The  time  has  come. 
The  mongoos  measures,  seems  to  be  counting:  one,  two, 
three,  four — it  springs,  and  bites  into  the  glorious  throat. 
The  appalling  superiority  of  the  cobra  celebrates  itself 
in  one  terrific  outburst,  now  that  it  is  manifestly  all  non¬ 
sense:  writhing  around  its  little  master,  like  very  death, 
though  dying.  (Never  was  Mithra  himself  so  wrapped, 
coiled,  confused,  fused  in  the  Snake  of  that  Trinity,  our 
Three-in-One’s  original  rival  in  Rome.)  In  the  spirals  of 
dying  pearl,  the  mongoos  is  like  a  bit  of  torn  feather-boa. 
But  the  cobra  does  die,  and  our  rat-like  friend  drags  it 
softly  away.  Not  to  be  eaten,  however;  whether  it  has  all 
been  to  get  rid  of  their  rivalry  among  the  rats  that  both 
eat,  or  out  of  spontaneous  dislike — no  one  seems  to  know. 

At  the  end  of  this  bit  of  film,  it  is  almost  insupportable 
not  to  be  able  to  sing  a  hymn  of  some  sort,  to  ask  and 
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be  given  a  suitable  benediction,  to  be  converted  and  en¬ 
tirely  reformed.  The  reptile  and  the  little  animal  seem  to 
be  a  couple  of  gods. 

The  real  religious  question  of  the  day  and  age  is:  which 
of  those  two  gods  does  man  choose  to  worship?  Superb 
mythical  whole  or  petty  plain  truth,  cobra  or  mongoos? 
Truth  is  never  petty,  except  for  those  about  to  die.  The 
mongoos  is  man,  any  man,  every  man  for  himself.  What 
would  have  happened  to  it  if  it  had  knelt  before  the  king 
of  serpents  and  adored  it  (as  we  are  supposed  to) ,  or  lain 
down  with  a  sophisticated  sigh  (as  we  often  do,  especially 
politically) ,  or,  as  a  result  of  long  practice  at  being 
ashamed  and  secretive  and  not  making  itself  ridiculous, 
felt  no  confidence  in  itself? 

Very  well.  But  what  does  a  religion  of  the  mongoos 
amount  to?  How  can  one  worship  one’s  self?  It  should  be 
quite  easy: — By  running  risks  without  ever  idealizing 
them,  for  one  thing.  By  being  both  penny-wise  and  pound- 
wise,  in  proportion.  By  doing  what  has  to  be  done  without 
bothering  to  seem  noble  or  the  opposite  of  eccentric  (what¬ 
ever  you  call  it) .  By  choosing  and  then  never  hesitating 
or  wasting  what  one  is  or  has,  to  right  or  to  left.  By  living 
cunningly,  in  such  a  way  that  one  is  never  bored  for  a 
minute,  and  every  act  (from  brushing  one’s  teeth  to  giv¬ 
ing  some  one  a  kiss,  from  voting  for  or  against  a  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  to  having  a  child,  from  travelling  to 
making  one’s  fortune)  is  precisely  what  one  wants  to  do, 
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and  all  is  as  optional  and  as  important  as  is  (or  was) 
saying  one’s  prayers. 

In  fact  it  is  not  easy.  It  is,  above  all,  very  heretical. 
For,  to  reach  this  high  (or  if  you  like,  low)  point  of  spir¬ 
itual  development,  we  should  have  to  begin  by  letting 
nature  or  the  all-always  be  God,  and,  with  our  imagina¬ 
tions,  letting  it  and  Him  strictly  alone.  We  should  have 
to  stop  skipping  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  eternal  novel  in 
hopes  of  making  out  if  everyone  lives  happily  ever  after; 
and  stop  trying  to  work  the  latter  problems  in  the  text¬ 
book  of  infinite  algebra  first,  vainly,  because  they  seem  the 
loftiest;  and  stop  priding  ourselves  upon  getting  beyond 
our  depth.  We  should  have  to  agree  that  when  religious 
speculation  goes  far  enough  for  us  and  our  reason  and  our 
right  and  wrong  not  to  count,  it  is  going  too  far;  and  that, 
when  science  begins  sniffing  at  and  undermining  our  will¬ 
power,  it  is  as  suspect  as  religion.  We  should  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that,  as  it  flows  through  time  and  history  (and,  in 
terrible  opalescence  and  foam,  through  us)  truth  changes;^ 
that  none  of  it  in  any  case  is  any  of  our  business  but  what 
is  before  us,  under  our  noses.  We  should  have  to  avoid 
being  spellbound  by  the  whole  as  if  it  were  the  worst  of 
vices;  and  worship,  altogether  actively  worship,  nothing 
but  the  momentary  public  part  and  the  private  part,  our 
own,  your  own,  my  own:  all  different  and  all  acceptable 
as  our  doubtless  unbeautiful  but  unique  faces  are,  where, 

^  So  in  his  day  Rousseau  was  right  as  well  as  an  author  of  genius,  and 
we  do  quite  rightly  in  seeing  that  he  is  wrong. 
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in  uniqueness,  all  of  human  beauty  is  to  be  found — there 
or  nowhere. 

All  during  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  laborious 
reasoning,  endless  pity  of  the  poor,  and  tireless  scientific 
experiment:  the  mind  of  man  busy  learning  that  God  was 
no  more  divine  (no  more  benevolent,  infinite,  eternal,  om¬ 
nipresent,  omnipotent)  than  the  digestion  of  food,  the 
shattering  of  light,  the  selection  of  lovers  and  what  fol¬ 
lows,  and  the  rest  of  nature.  It  went  too  far  or  not  far 
enough. 

Now,  during  the  twentieth,  with  no  time  to  waste,  we 
must  learn  the  opposite,  that  is,  the  same  lesson  the  other 
way  round:  eating  and  digesting  and  falling  in  love  and 
begetting  other  beings  and  increasing  other  things  are  as 
divine  as  God.  And  we  must  really  feel  it,  and  act  accord- 
ingly — or  we  are  lost,  done,  done  for. 

Scientists  look  at  the  orchid  through  a  microscope  and 
discover  that  it  is  only  a  little  mottled  liver  and  avid  sexual 
organs.  Now  if  we,  personally,  can  learn  to  look  at  our 
liver  and  sexual  organs  and  see  that  they  are  a  bouquet  of 
orchids — well  and  good.  We  shall  have  discovered  (as  it 
were  in  a  bed  of  flowers,  some  of  them  the  strangest)  a 
sort  of  God  suitable  to  us,  and  therefore  helpful.  It  will 
be  all  right;  we  shall  manage;  we  can  settle  the  century’s 
abominations;  love  (so  to  speak)  will  find  a  way. 

Otherwise,  haunted  by  the  thought  that  God  is  but  a 
vast  digestion,  the  orchid  but  a  little  liver,  what  more 
likely  than  that  we  should  go  to  pieces  in  the  reckless  effort 
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to  amuse  ourselves,  seeking  distraction  from  the  thought? 
Piling  up  fictions  in  our  minds  and  unsound  money  and 
unwanted  arms  all  over  the  world,  with  sensational  shocks 
to  ever  touchier  vanity  and  habit-forming  salves  and  facile 
consolations,  treacherous  and  secretive,  in  secret  disgust — 
what  more  natural  than  that  we  should  all  kill  each  other 
finally,  nation  against  nation,  just  as  a  roundabout  way 
of  committing  suicide? 

But  if  we  can  bear  the  truth,  even  learn  to  like  it,  and 
learn  to  love  the  God  of  the  orchid  (the  liver,  if  you  like) , 
the  resulting  sort  of  religion  will  leave  us  less  passive,  put 
no  premium  on  lying,  and  corrupt  the  will  far  less  than 
either  religion  or  science  has  been  doing.  We  shall  be  able 
practically  to  turn  our  backs  on  too  vast  truth  and  too  far 
away  God;  there  will  be  scarcely  any  disappointment  to 
be  dreaded  from  that  quarter;  how  then  could  He  or  it  be¬ 
come,  or  in  a  crisis  be  made,  a  nuisance?  We  shall  be  liv¬ 
ing  on  our  own  behalf.  Knowing  that  it  is  a  better  pleasure 
to  do  things  for  more  than  pleasure,  we  shall  soon  be  able 
to  pray  (for  fun)  with  something  more  than  our  lips  and 
our  eyes  on  the  gallery — with  a  kiss,  or  a  book,  or  a  vote, 
or  something  else  useful.  Our  over-wrought  minds,  bearing 
their  tiny  bit  of  consequence  so  shyly,  so  easily  sickened 
by  any  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  their  effort,  will  over¬ 
come  their  embarrassment.  For  effort  will  be  for  its  own 
sake,  that  is,  ours;  it  will  not  matter  so  much  even  if  it  is 
useless.  We  shall  be  less  sensitive;  less  easily  lifted  by  in- 
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flation,  therefore  less  inclined  to  depression,  therefore  less 
dangerous. 

God-fearing  men,  literally — like  angels.  What  sort  of 
being  is  an  angel?  A  creature  incapable  of  boredom,  too 
absorbed  in  what,  spontaneously,  it  is  doing;  unable  to 
pose,  too  pleased  with  being  as  it  is;  not  questioning  itself 
for  a  moment,  too  near  God,  God-of-the-minute;  not  ques¬ 
tioning  God,  too  busy:  loving,  knowing,  upholding,  sus¬ 
taining,  protecting,  each  according  to  temperament. 

No  more  surrendering  to  the  unknown;  no  more  wor¬ 
shipping  of  the  unknowable  and  the  (to  us)  inconsequen¬ 
tial  and  the  infinitely  variable  and  eternally  invariable, 
regular  theology’s  perfect  nonsense;  no  more  of  pseudo¬ 
science’s  lessons  in  passivity.  Prouder  and  prouder  of  our¬ 
selves,  the  greater  number  of  us  will  be  all  absorbed  in 
the  humble  task  of  protecting  European  civilization  as  it 
is  (protecting  ourselves  to  begin  with) .  We  shall  be  able 
to  say.  The  divine  status  quo;  what  more  did  the  angels 
have  to  sing,  indeed,  Gloria  on  Gloria?  And  because  we 
love  it  (just  as  the  wild  men  before  us  loved  their  God 
entirely  past  and  future) ,  we  shall  improve  upon  it  to 
make  it  last,  making  a  future,  more  or  less  making  that 
much  of  God.  No  more  sagging,  fainting,  reflexing  into 
them  both;  no  more  acting  as  chance  acts  upon  us;  no  more 
being  as  we  fancy  that  all  infinity  in  all  eternity  is.  Fancy¬ 
ing  is  dangerous;  we  are  physiologically  incapable  of  really 
knowing;  pretentious  little  anarchists  aping  the  Arch- 
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anarch  is  all  that  we  have  been;  it  is  high  time  to  mend 
our  ways. 

A  few  men  then  (as  a  very  few  even  now)  will  of  course 
be  given  to  praising  Him  anyway,  as  a  whole  at  large,  but 
with  their  eyes  wide  open  and  no  fibbing;  the  heart  or  the 
will  itself  breaking  into  song,  heretic  doxology,  hymn,  al¬ 
most  involuntary  serenade  (on  a  street-corner  which  may 
be  the  entire  west,  under  a  balcony  which  is  the  whole  sky 
above) :  simply,  satisfactorily,  for  nothing,  in  the  way  a 
bird  bursts  into  song,  which  is  also  the  way  any  gland  in 
our  bodies  empties  itself  of  its  mysterious  contents.  Any¬ 
one  may  have  an  inkling  of  this  sort  of  love  of  God  at 
brief  moments  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime;  otherwise,  it  is 
peculiar  to  very  powerful  men — fortunately.  For  it  has 
bad  results,  unless  one  can  also  kill  the  cobra  while  prais¬ 
ing  it. 
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Bamberg 

Arriving  in  Bamberg  by  night,  we  kept  going  through 
to  the  opposite  side  and  entering  it  again,  unable  to  find 
the  centre  and  the  hotel,  very  much  as  our  worried  minds 
for  weeks  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  of  the  dangerous  mood  of  Christendom,  failing, 
going  too  far  right  or  left,  flying  high  and  low,  beginning 
again.  We  finally  succeeded,  that  is,  in  finding  the  hotel. 

The  old  town  suggests  a  less  fatly  mercantile  Middle 
Ages  than  the  great  day  of  Nuremberg.  Strongly  smelling 
of  flour  and  aquatic  plants,  even  the  quarter  of  the  mills 
and  millraces  has  a  delicate  handsomeness.  There  are  a 
few  little  classic  palaces  and  one  quite  large,  discreet  and 
French-looking,  reflected  in  water.  After  dinner  we  wan¬ 
dered  about  almost  in  the  dark  there,  meeting  with  quite 
fresh  whiffs  of  what  seemed  mediseval  odor,  stumbling, 
getting  lost  again.  The  one  of  us  who  has  lived  abroad 
least  was  greatly  intimidated;  the  rest  of  us  could  think  of 
only  three  or  four  odd  spots  on  the  entire  continent,  all 
ports,  where  real  fear  is  to  be  felt  outdoors.  Compare  the 
nocturnal  problem  when  these  childish  sanitary  contriv¬ 
ances  spoiling  the  slow  cowlike  breath  of  the  night  were 
first  thought  necessary,  when  these  private  strongholds  and 
truculent  bridges  were  built,  with  the  deportment  of  mod¬ 
ern  men,  no  less  grasping  and  malicious  in  other  respects: 
it  is  a  good  omen  for  public  peace,  if  men  really  want  it. 
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We  climbed  the  wooded  and  bastioned  hill  where  the 
cathedral  is,  that  famous  beauty  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
moon  came  out,  part  of  a  moon;  strangely  lean  clouds  rest¬ 
less  after  it  like  a  pack  of  hounds;  not,  of  course,  a  peep 
of  baying;  not  a  peep  out  of  the  city  either  by  that  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  slow  angular  street  or  road,  amid  epis¬ 
copal  residence  and  schools  very  Roman  in  very  German 
dimness — on  a  sort  of  great  platform  looking  out  over 
the  roofs  and  the  dark  green  domain,  the  cathedral  softly 
standing,  apparently  asleep.  We  almost  tiptoed  to  and 
fro,  getting  as  close  as  possible  to  the  celebrated  sculp¬ 
ture,  straining  our  eyes,  in  the  mottled  light  changing  as 
the  moon  escaped  or  gave  in,  to  see  which  stone  was  which. 

As  we  went  round  toward  the  choir,  in  a  great  shadow 
between  one  transept  and  one  of  the  later  buildings,  we 
were  startled,  then  bewildered,  then  troubled,  then  terri¬ 
fied,  by  a  strange  sound.  Hoarse,  horrible,  not  loud;  yes, 
loud;  not  far,  one  person  or  thing.  Could  it  have  been 
snoring?  No  one  ever  snored  with  so  convulsive  cry,  so 
fleshy  sound.  A  sawing  that  seemed  to  go  down,  down  in 
the  body  each  time,  a  choke  at  the  end,  then  a  moment  of 
absolute  silence:  just  long  enough  each  time  to  get  started 
thinking.  It  has  stopped,  but  not  stopping;  and  it  was  as 
if  a  little  blood  ran  under  the  saw.  Each  lasted  about  as 
long  as  the  deepest  breath  one  can  take;  along  it  went  a 
sort  of  rattling. 

We  thought  it  came  from  one  of  the  palatial  windows, 
where  there  might  well  have  been  a  sleeping-room.  We 
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thought  it  was  a  man  dying,  the  death-agony,  the  death- 
rattle,  rattling  in  something  wet.  One  of  us  who  had  seen 
a  woman  dying,  a  very  hard  long  death,  thought  it  was 
that.  There  was  no  light,  neither  in  the  windows  to  which 
our  ears  seemed  to  lead  our  eyes,  nor  anywhere:  ranks  of 
unilluminated  rooms  about  the  pompous  cobbled  space.  It 
must  be  a  man  dying,  we  thought;  we  ought  to  go  for 
help;  where?  Just  about  midnight.  We  had  not  seen  a 
pharmacy  along  the  way,  nor  a  policeman.  We  scarcely 
knew  where  our  hotel  was.  The  sound,  neither  breath  nor 
groan,  went  on  with  dreamy  steadiness. 

But  it  ceased  seeming  altogether  human:  not  of  a  race 
we  knew  or  of  our  time  anyway.  One  of  us  then  remem¬ 
bered  having  read  in  Baedeker  or  Hachette  the  legend  of  a 
murder,  king  by  bishop  or  vice  versa,  miser  by  miser  or 
husband  by  lover,  great  tenth-century  males  struggling 
(underfoot) ,  rolling  and  spreading  blood  (here,  there) . 
We  positively  tried  to  believe  that  the  cry  we  heard  was 
one  of  theirs,  a  long-dead  racket;  we  did  not  succeed  even 
in  discovering  hov'  we  should  have  felt  if  we  had  believed 
it.  We  are  all  the  sort  of  moderns  who,  if  assured  that 
the  fiercest  light  in  a  forest  was  a  mere  ghost,  would  feel 
at  ease,  quite  as  if  it  were  other  non-human  phosphores¬ 
cence;  and  the  worst  of  the  supernatural  would  have  had 
its  charms  compared  with  this  vile,  somehow  natural  noise. 
It  never  stopped. 

We  crept,  rather  than  walked,  further  around  the 
church;  and  suddenly  realized  where  it  came  from — not  a 
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window  in  the  bishop’s  palace,  but  the  cathedral  itself, 
quite  plainly,  above  the  south  portal,  right  over  our  heads. 
We  also  realized  that  no  human  being  dying  a  normal 
death,  no  one  with  no  instrument  but  the  human  throat, 
no  mere  man  even  with  his  throat  cut,  could  make  such 
a  sound.  It  must  have  been  a  very  large  nocturnal  bird. 

No  anti-climax — the  commonplace  conclusion  made  it 
seem  all  the  worse.  This  then  was  the  spontaneity  of  the 
divine  bird  letting  loose  its  poetry  over  man’s  head;  this 
the  utterance  of  really  universal  genius;  this  the  tremen¬ 
dous  dripping,  almost  splashing  of  the  mysterious  glands 
in  the  lovely  body  of  nature.  It  was  a  sound  of  indefinite 
unanimous  souls,  all  stepped  on  and  vindictive;  passion 
creaking  in  joints  of  flesh  as  it  rolls  along;  what  in  time 
of  war  is  called  the  genius  of  a  race  acting  and  being 
acted  upon;  madness,  and  madness  looking  at  it.  The  pro 
and  con  both  in  one  well-drawn-out  disgusting  syllable. 

We  went  to  the  parapet  and  leaned  on  it,  over  the  road 
and  vague  trees  lost  in  each  other  and  blotted  city-light, 
under  but  (it  seemed)  not  far  under  the  little  moon  suffer¬ 
ing  from  its  pack  of  clouds.  We  found  nothing  more  to 
say  about  it.  Tired,  very  happy  for  ourselves  (for  the  mo¬ 
ment)  anxious  and  in  extreme  distress  about  all  else,  in 
fact  we  soon  ceased  minding  the  rhythmic  anguish  of  the 
bird,  if  it  was  a  bird.  Each  loving  the  others  and  so  able 
to  feel  the  others’  minds  at  such  heavy  aimless  work — a 
worse  complaint  drew  us  even  closer  together  than  before. 

God  is  both  good  and  evil,  one  of  us  said. 
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There  was  a  long  pause,  and  the  little  moon  threw  light 
on  the  nose  of  one — lovely  woman’s  nose  spoiled  by  a 
motor-accident  just  enough  to  be  poignant  and  lovelier. 

Man  is  probably  mad,  another  said.  It  was  better  said 
than  unsaid. 

We  knew  what  was  invisible  in  the  shadow  of  the  por¬ 
tals  and  inside;  we  had  been  there  before.  In  our  distress, 
for  distraction,  our  nervous  minds  turned  toward  the  fa¬ 
mous  figures,  looked  at  them  in  imagination  and  recollec¬ 
tion.  Work  of  the  early  thirteenth  century;  probably  the 
best  of  all  sculpture  that  is  literally  European  (Nordic, 
if  you  prefer) ;  certainly  the  best  between  the  Greeks  and 
Donatello.  The  experts  divide  it  in  three  parts,  three  men’s 
life-work;  one  at  least  obviously  individual,  and  like  noth¬ 
ing  else  on  earth.  That  one  must  have  gone  to  Greece  with 
some  of  the  first  crusaders,  perhaps  down  our  blessed  Dan¬ 
ube;  learning  there  the  lesson  of  nakedness,  the  lesson  of 
flowing  clothing,  and  how  to  make  super-desire  clear  in 
fresh  faces  without  a  grimace. 

If  one  is  not  alone  when  one  looks  at  all  this,  one  is 
bound  also  to  look  deep  into  the  perhaps  dimmed,  perhaps 
blazing  eyes  of  one’s  companion  or  companions,  knowing 
that  nothing  can  be  said,  that  no  one  who  has  not  been 
there  can  be  quite  told,  that  one  will  not  even  be  able  to 
refresh  memory  much  with  words.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  the  great  emperor-founder  and  the  French  wife  with 
whom  he  lost  his  temper,  historically,  just  halfway  be¬ 
tween  our  time  and  Christ’s.  Across  from  them,  Adam  and 
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Eve,  the  first  nudes  in  the  north,  not  shameful  or  ashamed, 
though  two  shrubs  do  stretch  up  and  press  with  close  vege¬ 
table  passion  against  the  parts  of  the  two  bodies  which 
in  due  time  accomplished  the  human  race.  On  two  sides  of 
another  portal,  two  young  women  known  as  Church 
(crowned  then)  and  Synagogue  (blindfolded  then) ,  divine 
creatures  with  immature  but  heavy  high  breasts  seeming 
to  bend  the  long  waists  as  almost-ready  fruit  the  branch; 
from  head  to  foot,  in  fact,  all  of  womanhood  seeming  to 
bend  these  great  branches  of  durable  golden  stone. 

There  is  of  course  plenty  of  more  typically  Gothic 
sculpture.  Gothic  also  in  the  pejorative  sense  the  word 
had,  not  long  ago:  straining  solidity,  epileptic  intensity, 
somewhat  dwarfed  persons  jumbled,  climbing  over  each 
other  like  repulsive  unfledged  birds  in  vast  nests.  Apostles 
standing  on  prophets’  shoulders  under  gryphons  and  other 
fauna  of  the  apocalypse,  leafy-winged,  amid  little  columns 
that  are  bent  like  light  in  space,  and  nervous  and  spinous 
like  reeds.  The  saved,  tramping  contentedly  apart  from 
the  damned;  some  of  the  latter  grinning,  among  them  a 
king  almost  dancing  in  a  strong  sort  of  anguish  and  a  very 
worried  bishop  who  looks  like  a  smiling  rat,  if  such  a  thing 
could  be — the  victim  and  the  aggressor,  perhaps,  on  whose 
muscular  Gothic  ghosts  rolling  below  we  may  have 
stepped,  whose  cry  it  might  have  been  that  we  had  heard. 
(The  cry  had  ceased,  the  bird  flown  probably,  the  message 
given  in  any  case.)  There  is  a  little  angel  with  fish-hawk 
wings  skyward,  cheeks  greatly  blown  out,  sounding  a 
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trumpet  downward,  and  a  haughty  Abraham  with  a  lapful 
of  his  exuberant-looking  family. 

Inside  the  cathedral  there  is  none  of  the  usual  clutter 
of  modern  devotion,  but  a  variety  of  great  figures: — Rows 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  brutish  possessed  creatures  as  it 
were  dressed  in  waves  embroidered  and  studded,  dancing 
heroically  upon  waves,  with  extravagant  flowers  and  foli¬ 
age  native  to  waves:  the  work  of  the  second  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  personalities.  Large  portraits  of  a  pair  of  bishops, 
lank,  half-Chinese  beings  with  nirvana  in  their  sadness, 
all  sensuality  fallen  from  their  mouths,  their  locks  of  hair 
softly  stringing,  their  powerful  gazes  overthrown,  both 
gloved  and  mitred,  both  with  books  and  croziers  like  im¬ 
mense  ornate  parasols:  the  work  of  the  third.  There  is  also 
the  celebrated  grinning  angel  with  hard  curls  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  pouches  under  his  jubilant  eyes. 

The  first  sculptor,  the  homecomer  from  Greece,  may 
have  done  the  sober  young  pope  and  St.  Denis,  the  sup¬ 
posed  Greek  philosopher,  patron  of  France,  who  walked  to 
Montmartre  with  a  supernatural  escort,  carrying  his 
learned  head  in  his  hands:  scowling  a  little  at  the  head¬ 
ache  the  hands  cannot  soothe,  indomitably  panting  a  very 
little.  He  certainly  did  the  Virgin  Mother,  cloaked  as  if 
she  came  from  Tanagra  instead  of  Galilee,  the  gaunt 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Rider. 

This  Rider  is  the  very  lord,  the  obvious  lord  of  Euro¬ 
pean  beauty.  He  is  under  a  canopy  of  little  fortresses,  on 
a  platform  all  of  leaves  somewhat  higher  than  one’s  head: 
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life-size  or  a  little  more  or  less.  His  horse  is  standing  still, 
but  lifts  one  hind  leg  to  pound  on  the  leaves — not  a  flam¬ 
boyant  mediaeval  steed  in  armor  or  embroidered  blankets, 
just  saddled  and  bridled;  not  a  dancing  Parthenon  play¬ 
thing,  but  lean,  perhaps  tired,  tireless,  intelligent — such  a 
horse  as  one  might  own  now.  The  Rider  holds  his  little 
cape  with  a  crooked  index-finger.  The  church  just  keeps 
him,  without  sufiicing  to  shut  him  in;  he  gazes  abroad 
across  an  important  plain:  a  soldier,  abstractly  amorous, 
terribly  vigilant,  in  a  time  of  peace — who  knows  when. 
The  mood  in  which  he  was  made  to  ride  and  (by  who 
knows  what  coincidence  or  miracle  in  already  mutilated 
Europe)  still  rides — that  was  its  hope  then  in  the  past; 
perhaps  there  is  not  any  hope  for  the  future;  if  there  is,  it 
must  resemble  him.  For  so  it  is  with  Europeans:  if  they 
fight  each  other  now,  they  will  all  be  destroyed;  but  if  they 
cease  being  like  soldiers,  amorous  and  amorous  of  them¬ 
selves,  vigilant  above  all,  they  will  begin  fighting  by  acci¬ 
dent,  afraid.  What  good  are  pacific  men?  Men  who 
engage  the  world  in  tariff  rivalries  and  Oriental  adven¬ 
tures,  who  make  and  collect  foreign  loans  at  all  costs,  who 
fear  the  League  of  Nations  because  it  might  so  easily  com¬ 
promise  the  so-called  independence  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  so  cynically  belong,  who  finally  fight  because  they  are 
too  pacific  to  refuse  to?  So  in  our  tired  heads  the  tedious 
politics  echoed  a  little — as,  at  a  great  distance,  the  sort  of 
thunder  those  slight  gaunt  clouds  around  the  moon  might 
have  made.  Peace,  like  everything  else,  we  thought,  must 
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be  fought  for,  though  with  less  newly-patented  weapons 
than  the  unreal  spoils  of  democratic  war. 

We  four  were  not,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  fighting  mood. 
Yet,  leaning  over  the  parapet  before  that  still  intact  cathe¬ 
dral — we  found  nothing  to  cling  to  in  imagination  but 
the  figure  of  the  Rider.  Nothing  in  ourselves  had  lasted 
long,  of  course;  nothing  in  Christendom  seemed  so  imper¬ 
turbable.  We  felt  that  we  should  prefer  being  crushed 
under  that  horse’s  hoofs,  if  it  ever  moved,  to  pinning  our 
faith  to  what  our  isolated  countrymen  (we  are  told)  find 
quite  sufficient:  businesses,  interchangeable  political  par¬ 
ties,  churches. 

We  did  not  want  to  live  to  see  the  next  war.  What  is 
one  to  do  during  it?  How  is  one  to  roll  on  the  floor  in  a 
sort  of  imitation  epilepsy,  just  to  show  that  one  belongs 
to  the  generally  stricken  family?  Some  people  are  making 
preparations  for  hiding  or  flight: — Small  well-provisioned 
boats  that  will  get  up  steam  according  to  headlines  in  the 
newspapers;  would  one  be  let  through  the  Suez  Canal? 
South  Sea  exile  with  childish  neighbours  as  in  the  moving- 
pictures,  eating  off  the  trees.  Or  small  houses  isolated  in 
mountains,  with  sardines  and  biscuits  in  the  cellar.  Could 
one  bear  to  leave  behind  men  who  would  not  be  allowed 
to  escape,  old  women,  all  soul,  unable  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves?  If  one  had  practice  enough  pretending  to  pretend 
that  they  were  already  dead,  one  probably  would  not  even 
know  that  one  is  afraid  of  highly  perfected  war.  Fort 
Leavenworth  might  be  safe,  for  the  same  reason  that 
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some  pilgrimage-church  in  comparative  wilderness  is  likely 
to  go  unbombed:  no  natural  resources  near,  no  nerve- 
centres  of  traffic,  no  conveniently  concentrated  masses; 
one  should  take  pains  to  avoid  prisons  which  will  be  (as 
Rheims  was)  in  a  strategic  position.  Bamberg — who 
knows?  Did  not  Napoleon  find  it  worth  while  being  here; 
did  he  or  did  he  not  have  a  modern  reason?  In  Paris,  one 
of  us  was  thinking,  there  is  a  certain  package  of  love- 
letters  and  a  certain  oil-painting  representing  a  reddish- 
dark  child  and  an  ashen  child  on  a  beach  with  their  arms 
around  each  other;  they  ought  both  to  be  saved;  the  cellars 
may  not  be  impregnable  next  time;  one  can  see  one’s  self 
creeping  and  running  through  the  suburbs  with  the  papers 
under  one  arm,  the  canvas  under  the  other,  Auvergne- 
bound.  Have  they  measured  the  cellars  and  subways  in 
New  York  also,  for  storing  women  and  children?  Do  they 
know  how  well  the  high  buildings  will  stand  up? 

We  did  not  want  to  return  to  Paris.  Doing  so,  as  we 
had  planned,  meant  passing  through  Rheims.  That  gigan¬ 
tic  architecture  as  beautiful  as  the  sculpture  alone  is  here 
— we  had  seen  it  once;  we  did  not  want  to  see  it  again. 
Though  its  beauty  is  not  at  all  obliterated;  it  is  like  the 
heroine  of  a  crime  of  passion:  bruised,  scraped,  gouged — 
fussy  mutilations  from  head  to  foot.  It  would  not  be  so 
intolerable  if  the  poor  Germans,  whoever  they  were,  had 
done  it  on  purpose;  accident  is  our  up-to-date  evil;  there 
would  also  be  more  hope  of  something  else  being  erected 
to  take  its  place.  And  the  poor  French:  will  they  ever  be 
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exalted  enough  again  to  engage  in  aggressive  campaigns, 
on  foreign  soil,  that  is,  in  foreign  air?  A  wise  people, 
giving  birth  to  much  fresh  art  even  today,  but  caring  less 
for  the  art  of  the  past  than  the  Germans,  who  love  it  as 
if  it  had  given  birth  to  them:  will  they  take  better  aim  or 
worse,  over  Bamberg  or  another  architectural  divinity  of 
the  same  sort  whose  situation  happens  to  be  worth  more 
in  strategy  or  in  francs  and  marks?  We  should  be  able  to 
say  that  we  had  seen  Bamberg  intact,  if  we  lived  long 
enough. 

We  scarcely  wanted  to  live  at  all,  yet  dreaded  dying  as 
never  before.  All  this  thought  of  systematic  scientific 
democratic  death  had  tricked  us  into  fear  even  of  going 
back  home  in  the  old  automobile.  At  the  mention  of  this, 
one  hand  was  lifted  unconsciously,  touched  that  poignant 
place  on  the  lovely  nose.  It  was  as  if  we  feared  that  sound 
English  Peter,  who  drove,  might  suddenly  go  mad  or  van¬ 
ish  from  the  wheel — the  car  plunging  on  and  on  as 
unprecedentedly  as  in  De  Quincey’s  prose  poem,  our 
meditation  on  our  worse  Waterloos  going  on,  everything 
going  on  superbly,  until  we  crashed  into  the  frail  convey¬ 
ance  of  some  pair  of  lovers:  perhaps  those  we  love  with 
those  we  are  jealous  of,  or  those  we  still  hope  for  with 
those  we  loved,  immature,  and  watched  grow;  or  just  ugli¬ 
ness  riding  with  madness  as  usual. 

We  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed.  The  night  of  cathedrals 
and  black  palaces  and  recollected  sculpture,  even  with  but 
half  a  moon  and  an  all  too-divine-bird,  was  sweet.  We 
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were  afraid  of  sleeping  and  dreaming  something  worse 
than  contemporary  history.  Every  few  waking  hours  for 
weeks  we  had  imagined  or  recollected  something  that  had 
been  peace,  with  which  peace  could  be  made,  at  least  selfish 
private  peace.  We  were  tired  and  wanted  to  slip  wide¬ 
awake  into  those  dreams  and  stay  there  and  not  do  any¬ 
thing.  We  wanted  never  to  wake  again  from  our  private 
peace. 

Never,  we  said  with  a  certain  bravado,  never  again  shall 
we  think  of  these  universal  prospects,  democratic  destinies, 
public  apocalypses;  that  way  one  goes  mad  before  one’s 
time.  We  shall  live  for  art  alone,  we  concluded.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  an  art,  of  course,  is  not  quite  an  escape;  it  is  too 
slow,  the  best  of  it  too  dependent  upon  fortune  or  having 
a  fortune.  There  too  the  all-economic  politics  of  the  age 
also  democratically  rule:  the  public  insisting  on  being 
given  what  it  wants,  yet  actually  wanting  what  it  has  al¬ 
ways  wanted,  that  is,  something  it  is  not  yet  quite  able  to 
want;  more  and  more  bored. 

We  decided  to  live  in  and  for  the  contemplation  of  such 
art  as  there  is.  Behind  our  backs  in  their  shadowy  niches 
in  the  thin  moonlight,  the  saints  and  princes  and  gods  of 
Bamberg,  with  their  Greek  expressions,  seemed  not  to 
know  what  we  were  talking  about.  All  the  effort  of  art  is 
to  reach  the  point  where  one  will  have  had  enough  of  it. 
The  effect  art  gives  is  always  that  some  one,  the  maker 
if  not  the  enjoyer,  knows  or  has  known  what  beauty  is 
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good  for.  When  it  is  perfect,  it  satisfies;  when  one  is  satis¬ 
fied,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  next  thing. 

So,  in  its  day,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down.  It  would 
not  happen  again;  at  least  they  thought  it  would  not;  they 
scarcely  felt  any  further  need  of  it.  That  was  done;  not 
another  thing  could  they  do,  not  there,  around  that  table, 
before  the  flesh-coloured  bread,  the  blood-coloured  wine, 
the  cups  of  milk,  or  whatever  it  was  one  had  to  eat  in 
those  days.  Enough,  enough,  plenty,  done — (in  due  time 
the  church  changed  the  words  to  Gloria,  Magnificat,  etc.) . 
So  they  were  quite  ready  to  arise  and  go,  to  go  out  and 
to  go  far,  to  turn  their  attention  to  what  was  expected  of 
them.  What  would  have  become  of  them  if  nothing  had 
been  expected,  or  if  they  had  found  nothing  worth  turn¬ 
ing  to? 

We  should  turn  to  love,  we  said;  live  just  for  that. 
Yet,  having  even  our  modest  memories,  we  knew  better. 
Love  does  not  go  far;  there  are  human  limitations  and 
apparently  divine  limitations;  but  if  you  have  luck,  it  soon 
carries  you  beyond  itself.  The  call  to  love  is  one  of  illu¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  toward  reality  that  you  are  called.  When 
you  are  thoroughly  disillusioned,  and  yet  are  well,  and 
yet  can  stay  in  love,  or  merely  not  make  an  escape — the 
god  of  love  has  been  good.  What  is  its  most  beneficial 
moment,  the  height  of  it?  The  moment  of  impotence, 
willing  impotence.  You  sit  there  or  lie  there  or  stand  in 
the  doorway,  immobile  within  and  without;  in  awe  of  the 
beloved,  the  poor  blessed  excuse  for  the  past  fever,  in  awe 
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of  yourself  the  lover  as  such;  content  to  be  helpless,  hope¬ 
less  (done,  plenty,  enough,  done)  — nothing  more  to  hope 
for,  nothing  more  to  be  done  about  it  then. 

That  is  the  best  of  it.  The  perfect  brute  of  a  man,  in¬ 
tellectually  near-sighted,  measureless  in  excitement;  the 
Platonist  mystic,  Platonic  or  not,  with  his  dubious  bodily 
resources;  even  the  woman  to  whom  need  comes  like  a 
bird  of  prey — all  agree.  Even  the  plain  bricklayer,  let  us 
say,  arises  and  puts  his  coat  back  on  with  only  a  renewed 
strength  for  bricks.  Being  the  opposite  of  a  Platonist,  he 
is  not  likely  to  call  that  restoration  love;  perhaps  fancies 
that  his  youth  is  over  or  that  he  is  bored  with  it  and  will 
not  desire  again  as  long  as  he  lives;  or  just  feels  the  full¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  the  emptiness  of  the  rest,  thinking  of 
something  else.  Yet  how  could  he  suppose  that  he  could 
get  along  without  love  and  the  beloved,  even  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  hours,  if  he  did  not  hope  to  carry  over  into 
his  world  of  bricks  some  of  the  same  all-absorption?  It 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  love  of  bricks — indeed,  love 
of  the  world. 

It  may  go  badly,  of  course.  If  one  seeks  gratification 
rather  than  satisfaction,  one  is  bound  to  live  merely  whim 
by  whim,  to  die  little  by  little,  unsatisfied  naturally.  Love, 
like  the  enjoyment  of  art,  may  be  only  a  series  of  divorces 
(much  like  the  changes  of  the  personnel  of  democratic 
government  in  wild  Western  lands) .  In  love,  as  in  art  or 
religion,  one  may  simply  commit  suicide — the  world  well 
lost  for  it.  We  ourselves  in  Bamberg,  under  the  moon 
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dogged  by  obscurity,  might  easily  have  done  so:  without 
a  bit  of  red  mess,  but  no  less  effectively  for  that.  We  did 
not — perhaps  just  because  we  were  in  love  or  expected  to 
be:  for  it  is  also  a  mere  safety-device  for  the  soul. 

Far,  far  away,  suddenly  (not  from  the  heart  of  town 
but  in  the  country  somewhere)  we  heard  a  little  music. 
Not  another  sound;  the  calamitous  one  before,  and  now 
this  one,  made  the  silence  seem  theatrical,  intentional.  It 
was  scarcely  music:  disembodied  rhythm,  just  faintly 
stained  with  tone  here  and  there.  The  rhythm  was  that  of 
Papageno’s  duet  with  Papagena  m  The  Magic  Flute,  the 
bird-man  or  natural  man  with  the  female  of  his  species; 
we  had  all  heard  it  again  in  the  course  of  the  summer: 
ah  daa  da — ah  daa  da.  That  is  the  old  opera  for  this  day 
and  age:  all  about  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  the  good 
time  to  come,  peace  on  earth,  heaven  enough  on  earth; 
not  what  we  call  idealism  (pretences  about,  rights  to, 
swooning  admiration  of,  lofty  things  in  general)  but  very 
obvious  private  lessons  to  erring  men,  very  humble  public 
hopes — childish  in  every  way,  and  all  the  truer.  Mozart, 
who  should  not  have  died  for  half  a  century  more,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  powers,  on  the  brink,  in  his  rushing 
eighteenth-century  self,  of  all  of  nineteenth-century  music, 
doubtless  was  dying  as  he  wrote  it.  There  is  a  note  of 
breakdown  in  every  great  round  chord;  perhaps  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  the  aspiration  are  essentially  morbid;  perhaps  it 
was  the  death  in  his  veins  that  made  him  compose  so 
terrible  and  urgent  a  Utopia. 
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Nonsense,  one  might  say:  the  theatrical  producer,  a 
friend  of  his,  was  in  financial  straits;  it  was  he  who  wrote 
the  libretto  and  he  was  a  free-mason,  which  accounts  for 
the  Utopian  subject-matter;  Mozart  undertook  the  score 
just  to  oblige  him.  But  if  destiny  or  the  Master  of  it 
chooses  to  make  the  longing  for  a  better  future  for  all 
men  dependent  upon  some  morbid  condition  in  one  man, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  that  story  for  it  to  have  worked 
both  things  together,  unnoticed.  Why,  after  all,  was 
Mozart  fond  of  a  Utopian  just  then?  Because  he  too  was 
a  free-mason,  you  think.  Why  was  he?  Perhaps  because 
those  ugly  nostrils  of  his  had  met  with  some  breath  of 
death  coming  over  the  horizon. 

So,  perhaps,  the  desire  for  a  nobler  world,  peace,  no 
more  war  without  hope  of  victory  and  unnecessary  civil 
war,  further  European  supremacy,  and  the  persistence  of 
the  endangered  things  (love  and  fine  art  and  learning)  a 
little  longer — perhaps  it  is  all  morbid,  always.  For  the  truly 
healthy,  healthily  cunning  man  might  get  on  well  enough 
whatever  happened,  shift  for  himself,  and  take  advantage 
of  everything.  Death  is  the  least  of  one’s  fears  for  one’s 
self;  madness  is  the  worst,  looking  on  at  madness,  hating 
mankind,  hating  being.  And  perhaps  the  healthy  man  is 
able  to  hate  unruffled,  before  as  well  as  after,  with  an  un¬ 
mixed  psyche,  seeking  his  individual  satisfactions  and 
(what  is  more)  finding  them  sufficient. 

One  might,  indeed,  have  a  very  good  time  during  the 
next  war.  One  might  enjoy  revenge,  for  example,  if  one 
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were  still  young.  For  warfare  will  be  all  revolutionized; 
the  new  inventions  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  young;  and 
with  a  peculiar  genius  they  will  be  able  to  carry  them, 
every  few  days,  perhaps,  behind  the  lines:  revenge,  re¬ 
venge  upon  the  old,  those  who  do  not  care  now  what 
comes  because  they  have  hopes,  personally,  of  not  living 
to  reap  what  it  is  temporarily  profitable  to  sow,  those  who 
say  that  humanity  has  always  been  the  same  and  then  look 
profound,  those  who  say,  simply  and  Catholically,  that 
earth  is  a  vale  of  tears — as  if  tears  were  the  same  as  blood 
and  mud  and  dynamite  and  pus.  Perhaps  the  young  men 
who  are  inventing  fatal  masterpiece  after  masterpiece 
(with  only  a  scientific  interest,  pacifically,  for  pay)  al¬ 
ready  point  them,  in  imagination,  at  their  optimistic  em¬ 
ployers.  Such  impatient  heroism  will  never  have  been  seen: 
also  in  order  to  get  the  job  (whatever  it  is)  done  before 
wings  crumple  and  delicate  barrels  jam,  and  so  to  keep 
out  of  the  trenches,  the  boring  trenches,  where  the  strength 
of  men  in  masses  shows  its  superiority  to  the  hardest 
metals  and  newest  chemicals,  lasting  too  long,  longer,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  than  sanity.  And  in  mingled  hatred  and 
pity  of  their  own  indecisive,  perhaps  faithless,  blameless 
women,  they  may  wish  to  get  at  the  foreign  women  and 
bruise  them  badly  while  embracing  them  (by  moonlight 
of  gasses,  with  the  useless  sirens  crying  mother,  mother, 
mere,  mere.  Mutter,  Mutter,  as  the  case  may  be,  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  way  the  wind  may  have  blown  the  aircraft) , 
so  that  if  sons  are  born  of  such  distractions  amid  destruc- 
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tions,  they  may  be  brought  up  to  know  better — fond  hope. 
Wherever  the  wind  does  blow  them  all,  there  is  bound  to 
be,  indeed,  a  very  Eleusis  of  love-making:  the  thrill  of 
more  danger  than  ever,  more  picturesque  than  ever,  the 
chemicals  of  the  killed  as  well  as  those  that  kill  making 
a  better  aphrodisiac  than  ever;  so  that  the  most  moderate 
of  men,  physiologically,  may  have  as  good  a  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  themselves  as  any  old  eloquent  Don  Juan. 

And  other  pleasures,  satisfactions  of  other  wishes 
thwarted  in  peace-time:  books,  for  example,  the  books  one 
has  always  wanted  and  needed,  to  be  had  for  a  song  or 
merely  taken,  accumulated  off  in  the  country  somewhere 
in  a  dry  room  not  too  warm  to  which  one  might  return, 
older,  even  more  lunatic  than  other  book-lovers;  would 
not  the  remotest  hope  of  returning  be  pure  joy? 

Unheard-of  opportunities  for  the  ambitious  also:  men 
will  not  stand  it  forever;  and  when,  in  a  panic,  revolution 
begins,  certainly  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  distinguish 
one’s  self. 

Mystic  satisfactions  as  well,  those  famous  in  connection 
with  love  when  the  worst  comes  of  it  of  love,  the  late 
purification  of  desire,  the  ennoblement  of  memory  when 
all  else,  to  say  the  least,  has  failed.  At  last,  at  last,  not  a 
bit  of  doubt  whether  one  loves  Christendom  or  not,  while 
one  is  killing  it;  never  will  it  be  one’s  sad  fate  to  hurt  it 
or  even  to  hurt  its  feelings  again;  never  will  it  disappoint 
one  again — is  that  not  the  lover-killer’s  undeniable  cry? 

And  aesthetic  pleasures;  for  it  will  be  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  thing  ever  seen  on  earth.  Thousands  along  roads  sculp¬ 
turally  posing  in  their  weariness,  dancing  in  their  terror. 
Epic  visions  of  a  greater  than  Dostoievski  written  with¬ 
out  a  drop  of  ink  (though  plenty  of  other  liquids) .  The 
sordid  beauties  we  learned  to  appreciate  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  pity  growing  voluptuous — super-Christian 
faces  with  lips  all  the  redder  on  account  of  the  starvation- 
whites  all  around,  eyes  incomparably  limpid,  washed  with 
fear  to  excess.  Prostrate  pageants:  crowds  hit  over  the 
head  without  a  bruise,  burned  without  a  smudge,  cut  up 
inside  only,  as  an  orange  is  by  nature,  without  a  crease  in 
the  golden  skin — their  clothes  all  gassed  off  them  neatly, 
lying  undressed  almost  in  the  air,  instinctive  vigor  stilled 
in  mid-motion,  without  knowing  it,  basking  in  sunshine 
(for  of  course  the  sun  will  go  on  shining)  or  in  veils  of 
natural  rain  (for  of  course  clouds  are  stimulated  by  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  bombing) ;  a  photographer’s 
dream,  a  painter’s  despair,  in  fact  very  much  like  the  bat- 
tlepieces  which  neither  Michelangelo  nor  Leonardo  was 
man  enough  to  finish  and  which  were  lost.  Fagades  that 
had  grown  shabby  and  boring  anyway,  falling;  streets  fall¬ 
ing  in  the  downpour  of  unnatural  rain;  and,  fluttering 
out  of  those  streets  into  adjoining  streets,  through  the 
soiled  air  like  a  flock  of  soiled  doves,  not  of  their  own 
volition  of  course,  though  it  may  be  their  own  fault — 
children  of  the  world’s  wonderful  old  age. 

No.  Not  yet.  There  is  still  time. 

We  met  a  brilliant  and  well-informed  journalist  who. 
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when  he  realized  how  anxious  we  were,  reassured  us,  say¬ 
ing  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  sort  of  world-war 
for  two  years. 

THE  END 
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Envoi 

When  these  pages  had  been  written  and  read,  M.  W. — 
not  the  cleverest  of  my  friends,  nor  of  a  very  statesman¬ 
like  inclination,  but,  no  one  knows  quite  how,  by  instinct, 
the  wisest  of  men  and  with  an  almost  terrible  patience  one 
of  the  most  powerful — told  a  story  that  is  in  some  book 
by  or  about  Tolstoi.  We  did  not  look  it  up,  lest  it  be  found 
among  the  writings  of  the  last  years,  with  What  Is  Art? 
rather  than  Anna  Karenina,  so  that  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  think  particularly  of  the  old  man  too  healthily 
outliving  the  greater  part  of  himself,  insisting  upon  being 
a  cobbler  (while  his  wife  bribed  the  peasants  in  their  vil¬ 
lage  to  buy  and  wear  his  boots) ,  thus  becoming  a  sort  of 
saint  for  the  new  masters  of  Russian  history  who,  they  say, 
also  think  more  highly  of  any  boot  than  of  any  uninstruc- 
tive  book. 

This  is  the  story: — Tolstoi  stopped  a  man  ploughing  in 
a  field,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  knew  that 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  the  next  day. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  peasant’s  imagination  to  make 
the  necessary  effort.  If  the  end  of  the  world  were  tomor¬ 
row,  if  it  were  a  sure  thing,  what  would  I  do  today? — he 
thought  it  over.  Probably  he  squinted  and  looked  along 
the  furrows;  at  any  rate,  farmers  in  Wisconsin  do,  if  you 
question  them. 

He  said,  "I  would  plough.” 

369 
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Crooked  furrow;  plough  drawn  by  half-broken  colts 
harnessed  with  old  fainting  oxen;  sample  of  obscure  seed. 
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